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CHAPTER ONE 


Introductory and Obligatory 


T his book is not designed for the army of Keats and 
Shelley scholars, though I have laboured that, should any 
of these terrifying persons glance through it, they will 
find no errors and no need to come at me with their banners 
and swords; rather is it addressed to young people, and those 
less than young, who have yet to discover the full glory of Keats 
and Shelley; and my aim has been to bring them to this excite¬ 
ment by quickening in them a love for^hese\wo immortal lads, 
and a high interest in the drama of their lives. (Though different 
in temperament, the young Keats and the young Shelley were 
alike in their genius, in the brilliance of their brief maturity, 
and in the nobility of spirit to which they both attained before} 
while still youths, they died within a few months of each othet 
and were buried almost side by side near the pyramid of 
Cestius in the “Meadows of the Roman People.” {Their fives, 
synchronous, parallel, contrasting and complementary, have 
always been finked together by a true instinct in the affe ctign atp 
judgment of the world. 

Attempting no full biography, of which there are ten 
thousand already, I have thought it best to march the story as 
quickly as possible from one capital episode to the next, as one 
might in a chronicle play; though there is nothing fictitious in 
any scene or piece of dialogue—“biography in the form of 
fiction” having the manifest disadvantage of being neither that 
nor this, nor yet anything else. 'Authority for everything can 
be found somewhere in the immense documentation of these 
two fives, and I shall be happy to enlighten anyone who doubts 
this statement) This method of individual attention seems more 
in tune with my purpose than to freckle my pages and irritate 
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tender and uncertain readers with asterisks, crosses, double 
crosses, and other such reference marks which either carry the 
reader’s eye to footnotes in a type* two points smaller than the 
text or, worse still, send him hunting in the back <?r kitchen 
parts of the volume where notes and appfendices sit"crowded 
together like lackeys. It is my experience, Is a rule, thkt when 
I have found the particular lackey in these dismal premises I 
have forgotten for what service I wanted him and have had to 
go back again to the front room to find out. 

It has been another part of my design to give the book the 
character of a small anthology, embedding in the text familiar 
and unfamiliar verses from these two poets or from other poets 
who have sung about them. That some of these quotations will 
be known to everybody has not seemed to me an evil but a 
good, since the pleasure of having one’s ear arrested by an old 
loved tune is at least as great as that of catching a haunting air 
for the first time. At least, that is the reason I offer for including 
these beautiful old lines; the real reason is that I am not strong 
enough to resist quoting them. May the book be also seen as a 
very small anthology of prose passages from such personal 
records of Keats and Shelley as are still acceptable to scholars. 
When possible I have given the actual words of these witnesses 
since they have an immediacy and a poignancy that no 
biographer’s paraphrase can have. When Claire Clairmont 
commits a grievance to her diary, when Severn writes of 
Keats’s last hours from the place where he watched him die, 
y/hen^. Trelawny describes the finding of Shelley’s body 
(though we have to tread carefully here), and Leigh Hunt 
describes its burning on the Versilian sands, we seem to be 
seeing these happenings in the real light of day instead of on a 
late historical canvas. Moreover the easy, colloquial words of 
letter, diary, or piece of dialogue are often a secret relief from 
the careful prose of ah author; and I have a dream, as I have 
hinted, of holding all indolent or fainting readers to the end. 
Sometimes I have slightly contracted these citations, if they 
were too detailed for the purpose of this book, but never if 
such an incivility should modify the sense. 

Neither Kejts nor Shelley lived longer than their twenties 
and both accordingly for much of their lives showed some of 
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INTRODUCTORY AND OBLIGATORY 

the faults and folly of the inexperienced—particularly is this 
true of the early Shelley—bilt it is hardly possible to deny that 
they proved themselves before the end two of the boldest and 
most beau tiful Voting spirits that have eyer . sprung from our 
Englismsoil. As such they are our sons and our pride. Let us 
then to the brief but.significant drama of two English boys. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Heir 


I N the deep of the Weald between the Lower Greensand 
Hills and the South Downs there is a fine old house in a 
noble park. You approach it up a long straight avenue of 
chestnuts and limes and your first thought, as it comes into 
view, must be how perfectly it fits into its sylvan surroundings. 
The salt winds from over the downs have weathered the ancient 
walls to earthy tints and dyed the lichens and mosses on its heavy 
roof, as they do wherever that roof is of Horsham stone, into a 
damask of orange and mimosa yellows. The park slopes to a 
sheet of still water or rises gently to brown and purple woods; 
the main roads are remote from its fences; and there the house 
stands in a silence of green lawns and a stillness of great trees. 

This is Field Place in Sussex, standing at about equal distances 
from the tower of Wamham church and the spire of Horsham; 
and Fate, which chose to be an artist in the matter of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, found this comely mansion for him to be bom 
in—just as.it found a place of storm and mist in which he could 
die. .Until a recent date it was a seat of the Shelleys, and these 
Horsham and Wamham Shelleys, it seems impossible to doubt, 
were a branch of the Michelgrove Shelleys, a family proud and 
ancient who had been masters in England since the time of 
Edward I. Knights and baronets themselves, they had married 
the maids and dames of noble houses and could count among 
their ancestors an Ambassador to Spain, a Knight of Rhodes, 
a Judge of Common Pleas, and a Master of the Sovereign’s 
Household. This junior branch of the family, seated by 
Horsham, did not carry such distinguished names as these, but 
it must mean a good deal that their arms showed a shield of 
twenty-one quarterings. 
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THE HEIR 


To this ancient name, then, and to this house and park, an 
heir was fcqrp, on August 4th, 1792. 1792—it was the very year 
when Mary Wolljtonecraft published her book, A Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman. This may seem to have little to do with 
the birth of a child in a small comer-room of an old Sussex 
mansion; but bear it in mind. It is as if two streams should 
start in hills far apart, to converge through the screening trees 
and blend their waters one day. 

Moreover—bear this in mind too—in 1792 another infant 
was bom, one Edward John Trelawny—bom to Cornish 
parents, a Trelawny and a Hawkins, who had the sea and a 
spirit of adventure in their blood—and another stream began 
to run. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley were the names given to the child in 
Field Place; and the houses and lands which his grandfather, 
Mr. Bysshe Shelley (soon to become Sir Bysshe Shelley, 
Baronet) had accumulated by marriage and inheritance and 
purchase made the little boy heir to one of the largest estates 
in the southern counties, and it is only we, standing like gods 
above the arch of Time, who can watch him growing up 
among a team of younger sisters and know that disgrace and 
death will deprive him of all these handsome lands, but that he 
will inherit instead a world-wide estate in men’s hearts. So it 
has happened, however; and the knights and dames of the 
Shelley family sleep on in their tombs unknowing. 

From the written memories of one of these sisters, Hellen 
Shelley, we can get a fair picture of the young heir as LwaJayr 
in the house and the park, or rides Ills pony through the woods, 
or sails his boat on Wamham Great Pond. A sprig of the 
tall Shelleys—Bysshe Shelley, his grandfather, apd Timothy 
Shelley, his father, were both six-foot men—|his younger 
Bysshe was long, lithe and a little stooping. He' had a small 
head, small features, untidy waving hair, and blue eyes, quick 
to blaze with fervour, excitement, or wratly (He was a hil¬ 
arious, larking child with an effervescing gift of make-believe.^ 
We see him with his cluster of four adoring sisters, a head 
taller than they, arranging the next mysterious adventure, 
leading them to it, dressing up for their entertainment as a 
ploughboy, a gamekeeper, or the devil himself, and telling 
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them scarifying tales to which they listen, fingers against their 
teeth, in an awful joy. 

According to him the old house, the pat^c, and the forests 
near-by were the abode of strange and monstrous births. Up 
in an attic beneath the Horsham slate dwelt the horrible old 
Alchemist, ancient and grey—listen, did they not hear him 
moving among his books and his braziers?? In the garden was 
a Giant Snake, and in Wamham Great Pond a Giant Tortoise— 
if a strange sound came through the trees it was the breath of 
this shocking beast. In St. Leonard’s Forest beyond the Pond 
was the HeSfdless Horseman who leapt on to the back of your 
steed if you rode it into his wood. Apparently there were also, 
to judge from a later letter of young Bysshe himself, death- 
demons and skeletons “dripping with the putrefaction of the 
grave” and “the fiend of the Sussex solitudes” who “shrieked 
in the wilderness at midnight.” 

Naturally a mind so exuberant and fertile was eager to 
initiate the frailer minds of women into the mysteries of 
diabolism and black magic. With Elizabeth, Mary, and Hellen 
watching—1 name these three only, because I can but hope 
that the two younger children, Margaret and John, were 
spared the initiation—he would draw a magic circle on the 
floor, place a villainous brew of flaming liquid in the middle 
of it, open an incantation, and announce to all inquirers that 
he* was raising the devil. Or he would dress up as the arch¬ 
fiend himself and run through the house with a shovel on 
Ydijf Ja, a fair portion of hell’s fire leapt and binned. Surely it 
must be a wonder to us that Field Place still stands there so 
stable and quiet—just as it was a wonder to his fellow student 
at Oxford, Jefferson Hogg, that University College still stood 
intact—ungutted and unblown-up—after Shelley’s experiments 
there with fire and crucible. 

Of course this ga lvanic and mischievous boy knew well 
enough that his dragons and fiends were Fantastic creatures, 
but I suppose that in all his life it never occurred to him that he, 
perhaps, was the one extraordinary birth in that old feudal home. 

We can see, I think, in all these activities of the young 
Bysshe (as he .was always called) the seeds of the later Shelley. 
There is the restless proselytiser, ever craving an audience, 
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ever seeking minds, and preferably feminine minds, which he 
can “illuminate.” We arc told that he “had a wish to educate 
some child and often talked seriously of purchasing a little girl 
for that £urpos§” and that he would scour the neighbourhood 
on his pony seeking some such vagrant to adopt. There is the 
lover of magic soon to become the fascinated student of the 
real magic of Science. There is the heart that at such an early 
age could swell with pity and the hand that must immediately 
give to anyone in need. We are told that, riding through the 
lanes with Lucas, his father’s steward, he would give lavishly 
to anyone in distress, borrowing from Lucas for this charitable 
purpose. And there is the rebel—the rebel that was to fulminate 
against all the relics of feudalism in the world, with especial 
reference to those allied despots, the kings and the priests. Do 
we perhaps hear the first note of this rebel voice in the first 
letter we have of his? It is a long-established but ludicrous 
fashion to assert that Shelley had no humour. Humour has 
many fields, and perhaps Shelley did not occupy them all, but 
those that he did plough were rich and fat. Here is the close of 
a letter from a boy of ten: 

Tell the bearer not to forget to bring me a fairing—which is 
some ginger-bread, sweetmeat, hunting nuts, and a pocket book. 
Now I end. 

I am not 

Your obedient servant, 

P. B. ShcJJey., 

§ 

As I write there yet stands at Brentford End, only a few 
yards from the boundary of that old county town, a large 
square lonely house. Nameless now, it has a number only: 
52 London Road. It is in a semi-ruinous condition, with 
windows broken and boarded, but the pillars and pediment of 
its front door show that it once had something of the elegance 
of the eighteenth century. It stands in a waste of weeds and 
Utter—a large oblong yard stiU partly framed by broken brick 
walls. Within this yard he tar-drums, cinder piles, gravel 
dumps, road-signs, and roadmakers’ tools, for the place is a 
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dump for Messrs. Tarmac, Ltd. The southern wall, facing the 
Road, has a ruined gazebo perched upon it, from which the 
residents long ago would watch the coaches poming and going 
on this, the great Bath Road. Note that southern wall. 

Until the year 1820 this house was known as Syon House 
Academy, and it was Shelley’s first school, to which he was 
sent at ten years old to be prepared for Eton. After 1820 it 
became a gentleman’s residence; now, old and lamed, it is 
marked like a beast for slaughter. But there is a rumor r that 
it may be preserved; and I pray it will be preserved, for this 
house like a matrix impressed its ineffaceable marks upon 
Shelley, and for some of these marks, though their impress was 
pain, we have cause to be grateful. According to Tom Med- 
win, his cousin, who was at the school with him, little Bysshe, 
fresh from his happy dominance of devoted sisters, suffered 
within the compass of those four garden walls “a perfect 
hell.” But Medwin, by all accounts, was a pretty considerable 
fool, and not all of his story can be trusted. Some of it, how¬ 
ever, rings true enough. Shelley’s schoolfellows mocked and 
tormented him, says Medwin, when they learned that he was 
ignorant of pegtop, marbles, leap-frog, and hop-scotch, and 
much more of fives or cricket; and he passed among them as 
“a strange and unsocial being, for when a holiday relieved us 
from our tasks, and the other boys were engaged in such sports 
as, the narrow limits of our prison court allowed, Shelley, who 
entered into none of them, would pace backwards and for- 
wftr dfcr -I think I see him now—along the southern wall, 
indulging in various vague and undefined ideas. ... I was the 
only one at the school with whom he would communicate his 
sufferings, or exchange ideas; I was, indeed, some years his 
senior, and he was grateful to me for so often singling him out 
for a companion; for it is well known that it is considered in 
some degree a condescension for boys to make intimates of those 
in a lower form than themselves. Then we used to walk together 
up and down his favourite spot, and there he would outpour 
his sorrows to me, with observations far beyond his years.” 

The headmaster was a Dr. Greenlaw, and Medwin portrays 
him as follows; “Our master, a Scotch doctor of law, and a 
divine, was a choleric man of a sanguinary complexion, in a 
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green old age; not wanting in good qualities but very capricious 
in his temper, which, good or bad, was influenced by the daily 
occurrences of a domestic life not the most harmonious, and of 
which hi# face *waa the barometer, and his hand the index.” 
Once Shelley carried up to this master a Latin elegiac couplet 
which his cousin had cribbed for him from Ovid’s Tristia ; 
and Medwin, making a good many mistakes in his Latin, 
describes the scene. “When Shelley’s turn came to carry up 
his exercise, my eyes were turned on the Dominie. There was 
a peculiar expression in his features, which, like the lightning 
before the storm, portended what was coming. The spectacles, 
generally lifted above his dark and bushy brows, were lowered 
to their proper posidon, and their lenses had no sooner caught 
the said hexameter and pentameter than he read with a loud 
voice the stolen line, laying a sarcastic emphasis on every word, 
and suiting the action to word by boxes on each side of 
Shelley’s ears. Then came the comment, ‘ Jam jam —Pooh, 
pooh, boy! raspberry jam! Do you think you’re at your 
mother’s?’ Here a burst of laughter echoed through the listen¬ 
ing benches. ‘ Tacturos sidera celsa putes ’—what, do the waves on 
the coast of Sussex strike the stars, eh?— celsa sidera —who does 
not know that the stars are high? Where did you find that 
epithet?—in your Gradus ad Parnassum, I suppose. You will 
never mount so high’—another box on the ears which nearly 
felled him to the ground— 4 putes ! you may think this very fine, 
but to me it is all balderdash, hyperbolical stuff’—another cuff- 
after which he tore up the verses and said in a fury, ‘Thfesa* go 
now, sir, and see if you can’t write something better.’ ” 

The boy, Medwin tells us in another place, was wont during 
schoolhours to gaze at the passing clouds, or all that could be 
seen of them from the lofty windows which his desk fronted, 
or to watch the swallows as they flitted past. Or he would 
scrawl in his schoolbooks crude drawings of pines and cedars 
“in memory of those on the lawn of his native home. On these 
occasions our master would sometimes peep over his shoulder 
and greet his ears with no pleasing salutation.” 

Against these pictures by Tom Medwin we must set the 
words of Sir John Rennie, the famous engineer who was at 
Syon House with Shelley and writes in his autobiography 
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matter which suggests that a more normal boy could have 
been fairly happy there, and that some of the trouble with his 
schoolfellows was caused by/Shelley’s temperapient—over¬ 
sensitive, excitable, proud, rebeflious, and. as 'precocious and 
, adventurous in intellect as it was contemptuous of and lethargic 
in games. ^During the'time I was there,” writes Rennie, “the 
most remarkable scholar was the celebrated poet, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, who was then about twelve or thirteen and even at 
that early age exhibited considerable poetic talent, accompanied 
by a violent and excitable temper which manifested itself in all 
kinds of eccentricities. The least circumstance that thwarted 
him produced the most violent paroxysm of rage, and when 
irritated by other boys, which they, knowing his infirmity, 
frequently did by way of teasing him, he would take up any¬ 
thing to throw at his tormentors. His imagination was always 
roving upon something romantic and extraordinary—such as 
spirits, fairies, fighting, volcanoes, etc.-^and he not infre¬ 
quently astonished his schoolfellows by blowing up the 
boundary palings of the playground with gunpowder, also the 
lid of his desk in the middle of schooltime, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of Dr. Greenlaw himself and the whole school. 

It was not all misery at Syon House. He learned hiylessons 
with praetematural ease; he loved, inevitably loved, the lectures 
and demonstrations by a certain Adam Walker on Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, viz. Magnetism, Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Pneumatics, Fortification, Optics, Use of the Globes, Astronomy, 
ef.c.s^-r.idecd, old Adam Walker’s footprints are in Prometheus 
Unbound, in The Cloud, and the West Wind. The kind of thing 
“Old Walker” would say, we are told, was this: “Perhaps in 
the time of my son, if not in my own, it may come to pass 
that he or I shall get down from London to lecture here without 
being drawn by horses but impelled by steam,” at which the 
boys hooted with laughter—save only Shelley. Save only 
Shelley who escaped with the old hack-lecturer from Syon 
House into happier futures. He escaped also from this reality 
of sixty horrible boys into a wonderland of books. For a little 
way along the London Road, at no High Street, Brentford, 
was Mr. Norbury’s Circulating Library, from which certain 
interesting works could be bought at sixpence a copy. They 
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were known as “blue books” but that they were somewhat 
more stimulating than the blue books of today is shewn by 
their titles, The Mysteries of Udolpho, Don Algonah, or the 
Sorceress of Montitlo, The Subterraneous Passage or Gothic Cell, 
and The Cavern of horrors or Miseries of Miranda. I suspect that 
another book he read at this time was Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, published in 1803, just after he went to Syon House, 
and immediately and immensely successful. The reason for 
this suspicion will shortly appear. 

Not into romantic fiction only, he escaped also, but less 
consciously, into a romantic love. Shelley himself, in his 
“Essay on Friendship” gives us this confidence: “I remember 
forming an attachment of this kind at school. I cannot recall 
to my memory the precise epoch at which this took place; but 
I imagine it must have been at the age of eleven or twelve. 
The object of these sentiments was a boy about my own age, 
of a character eminently generous, brave, and gentle. The 
tones of his voice were so soft and winning that every word 
pierced into my heart; and their pathos was so deep that in 
listening to him the tears have involuntarily gushed from my 
eyes. I remember in my simplicity writing to my mother a 
long account of his admirable qualities and my own devoted 
attachment. I suppose she thought me out of my wits, for she 
returned no answer to my letter. I remember we used to walk 
the whole play-hours up and down by some moss-covered 
palings, pouring out our hearts in youthful talk. We used to 
speak of the ladies with whom we were in love, and I remem¬ 
ber that our usual practice was to confirm each other iiiTIie 
everlasting fidelity in which we had bound ourselves towards 
them and towards each other. I recollect thinking my friend 
exquisitely beautiful. Every night when we parted to go to 
bed we kissed each other like children, as we still were.” 

Familiar pattern. When I visited Syon House the other day 
I turned into the Uttered yard and walked by the southern wall; 
then pushed open the door and after glancing into what was 
probably Dr. Greenlaw’s drawing room, cUmbed the old twist¬ 
ing staircase to the topmost floor; and it was no small thing to 
wonder whether one of these broken rooms was Medwin’s 
dormitory, to which SheUey, over-excited by his blue fictions 
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once came sleep-walking, and one of them Shelley’s, and 
another the place where he kissed the object of his adoration. 
But even more interesting was it to return to the yard with 
its weeds and fallen walls, its refuse and waste, for here after 
all, happened the most remarkable event of Shelley’s 1 enforced 
sojourn at Syon House School. The pains that he suffered 
there, the lonely thoughts by the wall, the longing for love and 
the brief joy in it, the interchange of dreams and aspirations, 
walking up and down with his friend, the rebelliousness against 
a school’s crude tyrannies—all these fused into a moment of 
illumination, in which a sense of his mission in the world came 
down upon him, never thereafter to leave him. He tells us all 
about it in the Dedication of The Revolt of Islam, his song of an 
ideal revolution. 

I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit’s sleep. A fresh May-dawn it was. 

When I walked forth upon the glittering grass. 

And wept, I knew not why: until there rose 
From the near schoolroom voices that, alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes— 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasped my hands and looked around; 

. But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground. 

^ So, without shame, I spake: “I will be wise. 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power; for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannise 
Without reproach or check.” I then controlled 
My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold. 

And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore; 

Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 
I cared to leam—but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind. 



, CHAPTER THREE 


The Other Boy 


T he other boy was bom in the noise of London. The 
first child of a livery-stable keeper, Thomas Keats, who 
had been head ostler to his master John Jennings and, in 
the true fashion of a London tale, married his master’s daughter, 
this child was bom in a room above the horse boxes and the 
cobbled yard. This was in 1795, three years aftei the birth of 
Bysshe Shelley in the comer room that looked out upon the 
stately Sussex park. 

The Consolidated Rate Book and the Sewer Rate Book for 
the Coleman Street Ward of the City of London, and the Poor 
Rate Book for the Parish of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, seem 
to establish these facts: that the correct address ofjohn Jennings’ 
livery stable, the Swan and Hoop, was 24 Moorfields Pavement 
Row and not 28 Finsbury Pavement, as the standard bio¬ 
graphies say; that Mr. Jennings was a man of some substance 
since he owned No. 22, let out in tenements, as well as 24, and 
was rated higher than his neighbours; and that in 1800 he was 
still the nominal owner or tenant of these two properties. But 
we know that John Jennings some time before this, having 
made good money, had felt able to retire into the peace of the 
country at Edmonton and to leave his stable in the management 
of his able young son-in-law, Tom Keats. 

The house and stable-entry faced a main highway into the 
heart of the City and thus the infant eyes ofjohn Keats must 
have looked out on a thronged traffic that came funnelling in 
from the City Road: coaches crowned with their caped coach¬ 
men and top-hatted citizens; post-chaises and barouches and 
private gigs; hooded waggons, carrier’s carts, and horsemen 
in plenty; and occasionally, perhaps, a superannuated sedan 
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chair—just as a few years ago we could occasionally see an 
outmoded hansom in a London street. Opposite the Swan and 
Hoop was the open space of Lower Moorfields, set out with 
trees and rectilinear paths, and here without doubt<,the infant 
took the air sometimes, while all this traffic rattled and pounded 
between him and his home. At the southern end of this open 
space stretched the long, low, dismal pile' of Bedlam Hospital. 
The streets about this sinister asylum were so narrow and so 
squalid that only a few years later, it was moved south of the 
river into a more open and healthier part. The wide highway 
might be paved with freestone, but these narrow side streets 
still had their old surface of rough cobbles with a gutter down 
the middle, either stagnant or streaming; and doubtless they 
were as noisy with wheels and voices as any Roman alley 
to-day. 

In his babyhood the ears of John Keats, then, must have been 
visited by an unceasing and unmusical din. All his waking 
hours he must have heard wheels, hooves, heated voices and 
hurrying feet; and beneath these sounds the creaking and 
whining of heavy signboards, including his own with its swan 
and hoop. Often too came the voices of pedlars singing their 
wares or of wandering artificers crying their skills. At this time 
the streets of London rang with the cries of bellows-menders, 
knife-grinders, chair-menders, old clo’ men, and pedlars. The 
pedlars cried their Shrewsbury cakes, their hot peascods, their 
ribbons and laces, their baskets and brooms. To these might 
be r added, for the infant’s delight, the tapped drum of the 
bearward with his poor led waddling beast. 

The Rate Books of Shoreditch show that by 1799 young 
Thomas Keats, the boy’s father, had moved to Craven Street, 
off the City Road, and was living in “the twelfth house from 
the end,” but it is no good to go and look for that house 
because, though Craven Street is still there under a new name, 
the original homes have been displaced by factories, offices and 
stores. To find it as it was when Tom Keats with his wife and 
two babies John and George, moved there from the Swan and 
Hoop we must pore over Horwood’s Map of London and 
Westminster,.1792-1799 (which you will observe are our exact 
dates). This noble map, giving every house in London, will 
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tell us things both interesting and moving: for example, that 
Craven Street was a new street and the very frontier ofLondon 
as it advanced into the open country; that behind its small back¬ 
yards stretched jnesydows and market gardens and footpaths, 
with only isolated outcrops of London terraces along the City 
Road; and that therefore young Thomas and Frances Keats 
must have had a desife for such beauty as could be found near 
their stables. Can we not imagine their pride in this new up-to- 
date home that touched the green fields? ’This grand old map 
shows us that fiom about his fifth year John Keats, a London 
boy, who of all our poets was to reveal the most rapt and 
sensuous delight in English trees and birds and wayside blooms, 
could rest his fascinated eyes on an open landscape and a wide 
sky, and the denizens of both. 


§ 

They were an ambitious young couple, Thomas and Frances 
Keats and in 1802, when Bysshe Shelley entered Syon House 
Academy to be prepared for Eton, they were dreaming of 
sending their boys to Harrow. But this dream proved much 
larger than their means, for there were three boys now, John 
and George and Tom, and Frances was carrying yet another 
child. So after such discussions as we can imagine in that 
Craven Street house they decided to send John and George to 
Mr. John Clarke’s private school at Enfield, which theyJkngjy 
well, for Mrs. Keats's brothers had been educated there. And 
on an afternoon in 1803, when perhaps the eleven-year-old 
Bysshe was pacing unhappily by his southern wall, Mr. Keats 
came bowling along in his gig, no doubt a smart turn-out for 
a master stableman, to the pleasant red-brick mansion, long 
since gone, which was Mr. John Clarke’s academy; and with 
him in the gig were John, aged seven and (probably) George, 
aged six, in the frilled suits and huge pearl buttons of the 

Now just as there was a contrast between Shelley in the soft 
and serene green landscape of his childhood and Keats in his 
hard and clanging city streets, so there was a contrast between 
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Shelley’s eight years at Syon House and Eton and Keats's eight 
years under Mr. Clarke at Enfield. John on the whole.was as 
nappy underpins wise, sympathetic and easy-going master as 
Shelley was wretched at Syon House undqr Qr. Greenlaw and 
at "Eton where he was jeered at as “Shelley the Atheist” 
principally because he questioned the authority of everyone 
from priests to fagmasters, and “ Mad Shelley” because of 
his tremendous explosions, whether of uncontrollable fury 
against his baiters or of some vile and stinking chemical 
brew. 

And yet the small John Keats could be the embodiment of 
fury too. Unlike Shelley he was no lover of his books at first; 
he much preferred fighting. We have many portraits of him at 
school and all speak of his pug nacity. One of his school¬ 
fellows writes: “Keats was in cHudhood not attached to books. 
His penchant was for fighting. He would fight anyone—morn¬ 
ing, noon and night, his brother among the rest. It was meat 
and drink to him. ... He was a boy whom anyone from his 
extraordinary vivacity and personal beauty might easily fancy 
would become great—but rather in some military capacity 
than in literature. . . . The generosity and daring of his char¬ 
acter with the extreme beauty and animation of his face made, 
I remember, an impression on me—and being some years his 
junior I was obliged to woo his friendship—in which I suc¬ 
ceeded, but not till I had fought several battles. This violence 
and vehemence—this pugnacity and generosity—in passions of 
tsars-®r outrageous fits of laughter—always in extremes—will 
help to paint Keats in his boyhood.” 

To all this his brother George gives his confirmation and he 
mentions also the black moods of depression which would visit 
him even in these early days and lurked by his side all through 
life. Seldom perhaps has there been a nature at once so sunny 
and so shadowed. “Before we left school,” says George Keats, 
“we quarrelled often and fought fiercely, and I can safely say 
that my schoolfellows will bear witness that John’s temper was 
the cause of all; still we were more attached than brothers ever 
are. From the time we were boys at school, where we loved, 
jangled, and fought alternately, until we separated in 1818,1 in 
great measure relieved him by continual sympathy, explana- 
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tion, and inexhaustible spirits and good humour, from many 
a bitter fit of hypochondriasm. He avoided teasing any¬ 
one with his miseries but Tom and myself, and often asked 
our forgiveness;* vinting and discussing them gave him 
relief.” 

He was a favourite of all, like a pet prize-fighter, says tlie 
headmaster’s son, Cnarles Cowden Clarke. “Not the less 
beloved was he for having a highly pugnacious spirit which 
when roused was one of the most picturesque exhibitions—off 
the stage—I ever saw. One of the transports of that marvellous 
actor, Edmund Kean—whom, by the way, he idolised—was 
its nearest resemblance; and the two were not very dissimilar 
in face and figure. Upon one occasion when an usher, on 
account of some impertinent behaviour, had boxed his brother 
Tom’s ears, John rushed up, put himself into the received 
posture of offence, and, it was said, struck the usher—who 
could, so to say, have put him in his pocket. His passion at 
times was almost ungovernable; and his brother George, being 
considerably the taller and stronger, used frequently to hold 
him down by main force, laughing when John was ‘in one of 
his moods’ and was endeavouring to beat him.” 

Most of these records speak of his “personal beau ty .” Some 
Apollonian beauty sat upon both these boys, Shelley and Keats 
—strange how often it marks the sun-god s children; we think 
of hJjlSQn* Byron, TgWiyson, Meredith, Brooke—but we are 
given nothing perfect in this world, and just as the almost 
feminine beauty of Shelley’s small face was spoiled *by-a 
lank and stooping figure, so, while Keats’s red-gold hair, 
brown eyes and fine features arrested every gaze, his body was 
always too short and stocky. He never grew an inch over five 
feet. 

From The Times of Tuesday April 17th 1804: “On Sunday 
Mr. Keats, livery-stable keeper in Moorfields, went to dine at 
Southgate; he returned at a ate hour and on passing down the 
City Road, his horse fell with him, when he had the misfortune 
to fracture his skull. It was about one o’clock in the morning 
when the watchman found him; he was at that time alive but 
speechless; the watchman got assistance, and tcfok him to a 
house in the neighbourhood, where he died about eight 
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o’clock.” Shortly after this death of Thomas Keats—his horse 
flung him against the railings of the Wesleyan chapel in the 
City Road—Mrs. Keats married William Rawlings of Moor- 
gate in the City of London, stable-keeper”—presvfmably the 
new manager of the Swan and Hoop—but the marriage was a 
failure and Frances Rawlings “went home to her mother,” 
taking her four children, John, George, Tom, and Fanny with 
her. Her mother was now a widow living in the country 
house at Edmonton to which the prosperous John Jennings had 
retired some ten years before. Edmonton neighboured Enfield; 
London had yet a dozen miles to march before it occupied these 
villages and meads; and thus John Keats, whether at his school 
or at his home spent the splendid years between ten and sixteen 
in a country, not of suburban fields and market gardens, but 
one almost as rich with gifts of beauty as the sloping pastures, 
broad waters, and blue-shadowed haunts of Shelley. Here 
were timbered estates and meadows rolling to a fringe of 
elms; here were cattle browsing in the farmlands, and stream¬ 
lets idling along between alder and willow. In his first 
poems Keats has left many a manifest memory of the schoolboy 
at play in the neighbourhood of his home or his school. In 
Sleep and Poetry: 

Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown ... 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air, 

A laughing schoolboy without grief or care 
” ’ Riding the springy branches of an elm. 

In Endymion: 

... a mossy stone, that sometimes was my seat, 

When all above was faint with mid-day heat 
And there in strife no burning thoughts to heed, 

I’d bubble up the water through a reed; 

So reaching back to boyhood; make me ships 
Of moulted feathers, touchwood, alder-chips, 

With leaves stuck in them; and the Neptune be 
Of their petty ocean. 
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And in I stood Tip-toe: ' 

Linger awhijp upon some bending planks 
That lean ^gajnst a streamlet’s rushy banks, 

Ana watch intently Nature’s doings: 

They will be found softer than ring-dove’s cooings. 
How silent comes the water round that bend; 

Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows: blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass... 

Where swarms of minnows show their little heads ... 
If you but scantily hold out the hand, 

That very instant not one will remain. 

But turn your eye and there they are again. 

§ ' 

“And watch intently Nature’s doings’’-—undoubtedly a weak 
line—one of those slack lines that undo the tension all too 
frequently in Keats’s early poems—but how true a picture of 
the schoolboy unconsciously training his eye and his vision that 
he might become a master-singer of all sensuous beauty. The 
boy is very happy; but he has as yet no thought of becoming 
a poet; as yet no love of books. Not yet is the unblown 
rose aware of its hidden hope; not yet does he dream of 
crying, “O for ten years that I may overwhelm myself in 
poesy;” not yet do the steeds of his chariot “paw up agains^ 
the sky.” 

Very suddenly the passion for books and learning descended 
upon him. /Some have suggested that it was the death of his 
mother in 1810 when he was not yet fifteen that drove him 
from a harsh world into the gentle ministration of books; and 
it may be so. A passionate child, he certainly adored his mother. 
There is a story of him as a very young child standing outside 
her door with a drawn sword, when he had heard that she was 
sick and must be left in quiet. And in her last illness this 
knightly protection was still there, though no longer in a 
bloodthirsty form: he sat up whole nights with her in a great 
chair, would suffer nobody to give her medicine, or even cook 
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her food, but himself, and read novels to her in her intervals of 
ease. 

The disease that took her away from hiqi was consumption. 

Yes, we can be confident that this overwhelming blow to a 
passionate child increased his sequestration in the world of 
books, but an earlier influence had led him into this country 
and shown him that there were beauties here as enthralling as 
any he could find by the streams or in the woods. This was the 
ripening influence of the headmaster’s son, Charles Cowden 
Clarke, eight years older than Keats and therefore old enough 
to have become an usher in his father’s school. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that to this eager, genial, and culture- 
loving youth, devoted to music, the drama, and poetry, we 
owe John Keats, the poet. We have the best witness to this 
fact, John Keats himself. In his Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke, 
composed in 1816, he writes—weak lines still, but apt to our 
purpose: 


. .. you first taught me all the sweets of song. 

The grand, the sweet, the terse, the free, the fine; 

What swelled with pathos, and what right divine: 
Spenserian vowels that elope with ease, 

And float along like birds o’er summer seas; 

Miltonian storms and, more, Miltonian tenderness, 

* Michael in arms and, more, meek Eve’s slenderness. 

Who read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 
_ . Up to its climax and then dying proudly? 

Who found for me the grandeur of the ode 
Growing, like Atlas, stronger from its load? 

Who let me taste that more than cordial dram 
The sharp, the rapier-pointed epigram? 

... Ah, had I never seen, 

Or known your kindness, what might I have been? 

And now that the passion had come to him what a passion 
it was! Charles Cowden Clarke writes: “My father was in the 
habit, at each half-year’s vacation, of bestowing prizes upon 
those pupils who had performed the greatest quantity of volun¬ 
tary work; and such was Keats’s indefatigable energy for the 
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last two or three successive half-years of his remaining at school 
that upon each occasion he took the first prize by a considerable 
distance. He was at work before the school hour began, and 
that was £t seven o’clock; almost all the intervening times of 
recreation were so devoted; and during the afternoon holidays, 
when all were at play, he would be in the school—almost the 
only one—at his Latin or French translation; and so unconscious 
and regardless was he of the consequences of so close and per¬ 
severing an application, that he never would have taken the 
necessary exercise, had he not been sometimes driven out for 
the purpose by one of the masters. ... He must have gone 
through all the better publications in the school library, for he 
asked me to lend him some of my own books; and in my 
mind’s eye I now see him at supper (we had our meals in the 
schoolroom) sitting back on the form, holding the folio volume 
of Burnet’s History of his Own Time between himself and the 
table, eating his meal from beyond it. This work and Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner —which my father took in, and I used to lend 
to Keats—no doubt laid the foundation of his love of civil and 
religious liberty.” 


§ 

Leigh Hunt: here is a first distant glimpse of the young 
patron who was to bring Shelley and Keats together, and by 
his large-hearted aid to them at all times, and by a loyalty and 
affection which nothing could stale, plays (for all the fnany 
faults and weaknesses which offend his critics) so conspicuous 
and lovable a role in the lives of both. 



CHAPTER FOUR« 


The War Among Mankind 


I T was in 18 io that John Keats’s mother died and while her 
son took refuge in books, reading from early morning till 
bedtime, the Sussex and Eton lad took up ms residence at 
University College, Oxford. It was his father’s college, and he 
went there with no little pleasure because he was eager to read 
too (but rather what he liked than what his tutors set before 
him); eager to pursue his scientific experiments in these 
academic cloisters; and most firmly resolved to prosecute, from 
this excellent headquarters, his war among mankind. 

He had not been many hours at the college before he found 
a friend to whom he could give, as he longed to give, an 
adolescent’s adoration, all-sufficing, all-consuming, jealous, 
passionate and pure. “Friendship in the world is hardly more 
than a sentiment; but a passion in the cloisters”—so said Jean 
Francis Marmontel—ana here was a partner and disputant in 
Shelley’s reading, an audience and somewhat apprehensive 
assistant in his chemical experiments, and a worthy lieutenant 
in the spiritual war. And here was the man who, nearly fifty 
years later, at the request of Bysshe’s descendants, would be his 
first official biographer. 

This friend was Thomas Jefferson Hogg, the able, scholarly, 
but very tough son of a lawyer at Stockton-upon-Tees; and it 
is to his biography that we owe our pictures of Shelley at 
Oxford. Unfortunately, however, this entertaining work is 
partly invalidated by two frailties in the author, the first, that 
he conceived of himself as in the great tradition of English 
comic writing and forgot at times that he had not been asked 
for a humolous novel; the second, that he was a vain old man 
who all too often forgot that he had not been asked for an 
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autobiography. For long stretches of the book the hero is 
palpably Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 

Nevertheless, if wp strain out of it all foreign and deleterious 
matter, we^are left with convincing pictures of Shelley and of 
Hogg also; these two passionate friends, this Etienne de la 
Bo6tie and his very tough Montaigne. We see Shelley reading 
“for sixteen out of every twenty-four hours,” reading at table, 
in bed, in the streets and gardens of the city, and in all the 
country around. Always a vigorous and nimble walker, ready 
to devour his thirty or forty miles, we see him, “with out¬ 
stretched neck poring over his volume,” or with unresting lips 
at perfervid argument with Hogg, walking, walking, north, 
south, east and west of Oxford—along the bridlepath through 
Port Meadow to Wolvercot; along the towpath to Iffley and 
Nuneham; along the roads and footpaths to Headington and 
Shotover Hill. This last was a favourite walk because it led to a 
pond at the foot of the hill. 

One thing always could stop Shelley in his walking, reading 
or arguing, and that was a sheet of water. “Whenever he 
found a pool, or even a small puddle,” says Hogg, and the 
whole passage is a choice example of Hogg, the comic writer, 
“he would loiter near it, and it was no easy task to get him to 
quit it. He had not yet learned that art, from which he after¬ 
wards derived so much pleasure-—the construction of paper 
boats. He twisted a morsel of paper into a form that a lively 
fancy might consider a likeness of a boat and, committing it to 
the water, anxiously watched the fortunes of the frail bark, 
which, if it was not soon swamped by the faint winds and 
miniature waves, gradually imbibed water through its porous 
sides, and sank. It was not easy for an uninitiated spectator to 
bear with tolerable patience the vast delay, on the brink of a 
wretched pond upon a bleak common, and in the face of a 
cutting north-east wind, on returning to dinner from a long 
walk at sunset on a cold winter’s day”—Hogg was always 
deeply interested in his dinner—“nor was it easy to be so harsh 
as to interfere with a harmless gratification that was evidently 
exquisite. It was not easy, at least, to induce the shipbuilder to 
desist from launching his tiny fleets, so long as, any timber 
remained in the dockyard. I prevailed once, and once only; 
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it was one of those bitter Sundays that commonly receive the 
new year; the sun had set and it had almost begun to snow. 
I had exhorted him long in vain, with the eloquence of a frozen 
and famished man, to proceed; at last I said in despair—alluding 
to his never-ending creations, for a paper-navy that was to be 
set afloat simultaneously lay at his feet, and he was busily con¬ 
structing more, with blue and swollen hands—‘Shelley, there 
is no use in talking to you; you are the Demiurgus of Plato!’ 
He instantly caught up the whole flotilla, and bounding home¬ 
ward with mighty strides, laughed aloud—laughed like a giant, 
as he used to say. So long as his paper lasted, he remained 
riveted to the spot, fascinated by this peculiar amusement; all 
waste paper was rapidly consumed, then the covers of letters, 
next letters of little value: the most precious contributions of 
the most esteemed correspondent, although eyed wistfully 
many times, and often returned to the pocket, were sure to be 
sent at last in pursuit of the former squadrons. Of the portable 
volumes which were the companions of his rambles, and he 
seldom went out without a book, the fly-leaves were com¬ 
monly wanting—he had applied them as our ancestor Noah 
applied gopher wood; but learning was so sacred in his eyes, 
that he never trespassed farther upon the integrity of the copy; 
the work itself was always respected.” 

The walls of Shelley’s rooms at University College, the first- 
iloor rooms in the corner of the Quad against the Hall, are grey- 
stone and Gothic with arches and mullioned windows; and 
exceedingly Gothic, during Shelley’s occupation, were their 
contents. They must have resembled the awful attic of the old 
bearded Alchemist, under the tiles at home. Hear Hogg, the 
wit: “Books, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical instruments, 
clothes, pistols, linen, crockery, ammunition, and phials in¬ 
numerable, with money, stockings, prints, crucibles, bags, and 
boxes, were scattered on the floor and in every place; as if the 
young chemist, in order to analyse the mystery of creation, had 
endeavoured first to reconstruct the primeval chaos . . . An 
electrical machine, an air-pump, the galvanic trough, a solar 
microscope, and large glass jars and receivers, were conspicuous 
amidst the rjiass of matter.... Two piles of books supported the 
tongs, and these upheld a small glass retort above an argand 
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lamp. I had not been seated many minutes before the liquor in 
the vessel boiled over, adding fresh stains to the table, and rising 
in fumes with a mo,jt disagreeable odour. Shelley snatched the 
glass quickly, and dashing it in pieces among the ashes under 
the grate, increased the unpleasant and penetrating effluvium... 

“His chemical operations seemed to an unskilful observer to 
promise nothing but disasters. His hands, his clothes, his books, 
and his furniture were stained and corroded by mineral acids. 
More than one hole in the carpet could elucidate the ultimate 
phenomenon of combustion; especially a formidable aperture 
in the middle of the room, where the floor also had been burnt 
by the spontaneous ignition caused by mixing ether with some 
other fluid in a crucible; and the honourable wound was speedily 
enlarged by rents, for the philosopher, as he hastily crossed the 
room in pursuit of truth, was frequently caught in it by the 
foot. Many times a day, but always in vain, would the sedulous 
scout say, pointing to the scorched boards with a significant look: 
‘Would it not be better, sir, for us to get this place mended?’ 

“It seemed but too probable that in the rash ardour of experi¬ 
ment he would some day set the college on fire, or that he would 
blind, maim or kill himself by the explosion of combustibles.” 

As he conducted the experiment, or cleared up the mess after 
the catastrophe, he would argue fervently that literature was 
vain trifling, and that it was through the physical sciences alone 
that men would achieve the amelioration of their present un¬ 
happy and precarious state. Science would enable them to 
irrigate the deserts, warm the cold lands, fatten the wilderness 
with new fertilisers, feed the teeming populations with syn¬ 
thetic foods, navigate the winds, and charter the world from the 
air. Hogg listened, amused and cynical—he was the first to put 
out the picture of Shelley as an aetherial and unpractical 
dreamer, very different from Jefferson Hogg, who kept his feet 
upon the ground—but most of these dreams of the undergradu¬ 
ate Shelley, in 1810, are now the commonplaces of our world. 

§ 

It would be unwise then to make the mistake, tyider Hogg’s 
too easy guidance, of treating the youthful Shelley as mainly a 
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comedy figure. He was a comedy figure because he wanted to 
be one, loving outrageous fun, mischief, and argument. But 
behind all this youthful gaiety, this shrill laughter, this immense 
and endless undergraduate logomachy, .was something quite 
astounding: a supernormal intelligence and a messianic pur¬ 
pose, so serious as to be sacred. Perhaps we can come at this 
phenomenon through the books that he read as he walked 
along with his hair the plaything of the wind—hair wherein, as 
one eyewitness neatly phrases it, “no particular attention to its 
arrangement was manifest.” He was reading Locke, Hume, 
Plato; Diderot, d’Holbach, and Condorcet; and assuredly, 
Godwin’s Political Justice. He was to tell William Godwin, a 
year later, that he first read this book at Eton, but he certainly 
ordered a copy of it in his first weeks at Oxford. Who intro¬ 
duced this book to him, we do not know, but whoever it was, 
he put Shelley’s Bible into his hand. He put also his future into 
his hand. This book brought the one dark tragedy into his 
youth and the one great love. The stream which started in the 
year of his birth, 1792, with the publication of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman was 
winding nearer to him now. 

He was ready for William Godwin’s book; ploughed and 
harrowed for it; read y for t he overwhelming revolution in 
government, law, custom an d morals that it argued with such 
xoffandjjloodless logic. Eton, even more than Syon House, 
had helped to prepare Him for it. Boys who persecuted the un¬ 
conventional and dubbed the nonconforming as “atheists,” a 
headmaster Dr. Keate who flogged the unbelieving and, good 
Christian as he was, taught his boys to give blow for blow— 
these are among those who gave us Shelley the revolutionary. 
“Be pure, boys,” said this fool Keate, “or I’ll flog you till you 
are.” “It is regrettable,” said he, looking down upon a boy 
who was killed in an Eton fight, “but I desire above all things 
that an Eton boy should give blow for blow.” Eighty boys 
did he flog on one occasion, this poor, blind son of cruelty, 
“working far into the night.” Aye, Dr. Ke^te of Eton played 
his part in making Shelley, but by recoil and reaction— 
“Shelley the Atheist”—into one of the few who have ever 
really believed in, and tried to live by, the high doctrine of 
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Dr. Keatc’s Master, that there can be no salvation for men till 
they perceive the puerility and unmanliness of retribution and 
revenge. All this wt shall see. 

Shelley *ead his Gddwin at Oxford and a year later wrote to 
him with pathetic pomposity, “I have just entered on the scene 
of human operations^ yet my feelings and my reasonings 
correspond with what yours were... I am young: I am ardent 
in the cause of philanthropy and truth. ... It is now a period 
of more than two years since first I saw your inestimable book 
of ‘Political Justice;’ it opened to my mind fresh and more 
extensive views; it materially influenced my character, and I 
rose from its perusal a wiser and a better man. I was no longer 
the votary of romance; till then I had existed in an ideal world 
—now I found that in this universe of ours was enough to 
exciteTthe interest of the heart, enough to employ the dis¬ 
cussions of reason; I beheld, in shoit, that I had duties to 
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perform. 

Far more beautifully did he speak of his enlightenment and 
his duties in his first supreme poem, his Hytm to Intellectual 
Beauty, wiitten six years later, in 1816, among the Swiss moun¬ 
tains—“ Intelle ctuals Beauty” being the only name he could 
find .as .yet for his God. . 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us,—visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that creep from flower to flower, — 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening, — 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 

Like memory of music fled, — 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thou gone? 
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Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate? 
Ask why the sunlight not for ever * 

Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain-river, , 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown, 
Why fear and dream and death and birth 
Cast on the daylight of this earth* 

Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope? 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 

Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed; 
I was not heard—I saw them not— 

When musing deeply on the lot 
Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital tilings that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 


* I vowed[ thatl would dedicate my powers 

To the e and thine—have I not kept the vow? 

§ 

•* But these lines, so lovely for the most part, express a far riper, 
far wiser Shelley than Hogg’s friend, the ebullient under¬ 
graduate of eighteen waging his “war among mankind.” All 
his time at Oxford Shelley’s Gothic chamber in the comer of 
the Quad was the headquarters of a campaign. For Shelley, 
so far from being a mere ineffectual dreamer, was one of the 
most determined and practical people who ever lived. Through¬ 
out his life Ke no sooner conceived an idea to be good than he 
set about putting it into effect. His motto from first to last 
might have been “One tnust act" Often he acted so soon and 
so hist that his friends were dismayed. And now at Oxford, in 
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the service of his campaign, he concocted and carried through an 
experiment that produced precisely the explosion which Hogg 
had always feared: it blew up the college (in a spiritual sense) 
and brought it down in dust and wrath upon their heads. 

The first breastwork to be carried in the war, so Shelley the 
strategist conceived, was mankind’s uncritical belief in the 
Church’s God.’ This ehtrenched superstition must give way to 
Shelley’s conception of deity. (I put it like this because one 
cannot tod soon understand that when Shelley made use of the 
word “atheist” he did it to disturb complacency, to provoke 
argument, and to shock the burgesses^) Never really, or never* 
for long, did he lose hold of his own God or fail in his (asS 
Spinoza, one of his heroes, would have called it) intellectual' 
love of Him. I At this very time, five years and more before he 
composed h£s Hymn to Intellectual Beauty he was writing to 
Hogg: “Tj^ so^hcd^hemniyerse, theintelligent and necessarily 
be neficent, actuating: .principle—this it is impossible not to 
believe in;” and later to his friend Peacock: “Of the moral 
doctrines of Christianity I am a more decided disciple than 
many of its more ostentatious disciples.” But at present he is 
just the universal undergraduate, irreverent, impish, eager to 
proselytise, eager to shock, and different from ten thousand 
other undergraduates who had been before him and have hap¬ 
pened since, in this only, that he mounted a quite exceptional 
intellectual armament. Not till he has done with the green 
errors and luxuriant follies of youth—not yet, but before his 
few years have attained their term—we shall see him as a saint 
ofthesjillune stab lishcdrcligiQn pf Reason,I^ye,Forgiveness, 
and Invincible Tenderness to All. 

His method of warfare in his Eton and Oxford days was to 
disturb the leaders of mankind with letters and pamphlets. He 
would address these polemics to eminent ecclesiastics, scholars, 
statesmen, and other such “key men.” Most of his envelopes 
contained an especially printed abstract of some sceptical argu¬ 
ment that seemed a menace to current theology or morals, and 
the accompanying letter explained disarmingly that the writer 
had just met with this distressing tract and, not being com¬ 
petent to answer it himself, would appreciate the comments of 
an abler man. This attractive appeal would be signed “John 
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Short” or “Jeremiah Stukely” or “Charles Peyton, (Rev.).” 
Sometimes a good man hastened to reply with a refutation of 
the dangerous argument, and then Mr. Stukely or the Reverend 
Mr. Peyton would (in Hogg’s words) fell upon tjie unwary 
disputant and break his bones. “This strenuous attack some¬ 
times provoked a rejoinder more carefully prepared, and an 
animated and protracted debate ensued; the party cited, having 
put in his answer, was fairly in court, and he might get out of it 
as he could.” 

That the. war .was. inspired, not by hate, but by a kindly 
feeling towards mankind is shewn by the fact that Shelley was 
as ready to entertain the world as to disturb it. Even while he 
was conducting this protracted correspondence with “divers 
worthy men” he completed, and caused to be printed and pub¬ 
lished a novel, St. Irvyne, or The Rosicrucian, by a Gentleman of 
the University of Oxford and a book of poems purporting to be 
the work of a mad washerwoman, Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson. So much for his contention that literature 
was a vain trifling. 

The Christmas vacation ended and Shelley came back to 
Oxford for his second term, happy in his fervour of reform 
and full of hope that he was playing his part in the perfecting 
ofmahkind. He either brought with him or soon received from 
his printers at Worthing a most pleasing parcel: it contained 
the piled copies of a pamphlet, composed by himself, with the 
arresting title, The Necessity of Atheism-, and not for a moment 
did he imagine that this thrilling pile was really the infernal 
machine which would blow up his career at the university and 
ruin his reputation among the uninformed for a hundred years. 

Plainly he was much pleased with the title, but this title was 
his one error: like many another author he had preferred a 
catch-penny or catch-reader title to one that fitted the book. 
The little pamphlet did not argue that atheism was a necessity; 
it merely submitted in temperate terms that no argument .had 
yet established the existence of God and therefore the case was 
still in proof: one could only suspend belief and continue argu¬ 
ing. A truer title would have been The Argument for Agnosticism, 
hut who would pay sixpence for that? 

There in its hundreds was the pamphlet, and Shelley, aided 
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by Hogg, spent laborious days (jane must act”)j mailing copies 
of it to his chosen key-men, in tEEf case the archbishops and 
bishops, the heads of houses in Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
professors, t and the deans. “All the bishops have the Atheism,” 
he wrote triumphantly to a friend. Whether he sent one to the 
Master of his own college and one to the Dean we do not 
know, but it is possible he did, for the covering letter was not 
signed “P. B. Shelley, University College” but “Jeremiah 
Stukely.” 

Nor was it enough, though very gratifying, to think of his 
pamphlet on the breakfast table of every important ecclesiastic 
in the land; he must promote it in other ways. He went out. 
He went up the High Street towards Carfax. At Carfax, surely 
one of the great cross-roads of the world, where the High 
Street made a comer with St. Aldate’s and all the world passed 
by, stood the bookshop of his very good friends, Messrs. Slatter 
and Munday; and on this February morning, thinking only of 
his book, as is the way with authors, Shelley entered the shop 
and, neither of the proprietors being in sight, placed die work 
with its attractive title in conspicuous positions on the counters 
(later authors have done the like) and in the window (this last 
is more than most of us can manage). He instructed the shop 
boy to sell the work as fast as he could at sixpence a copy, and 
left the shop, alight with dreams. 

And there the pamphlet enjoyed the sunshine of publicity 
for twenty, minutes. For twenty minutes, until such time as 
the Rev. John Walker, Fellow of New College, came along 
the pavements. He halted to look in at a bookshop window 
and, as Shelley had rightly anticipated, was attracted by one of 
the titles—attracted indoors. Here, after glancing through the 
little work, he summoned the booksellers and so frightened 
them with a flaming discourse that they straightway burned the 
I whole stock in their back parts, Mr. Walker supervising the 
’ conflagration. , 

Such was the first quick response of embattled mankind to 
Shelley’s war. But thereafter, for a little while, mankind’s 
representatives, it would appear, attempted a wise tolerance, 
for nothing overt happened till 25th March. There was silence. 
What precisely was happening behind the silence no one has 
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ever learned. It is possible that the Master of University 
College, and the Dean, knew very well who the author was, 
but decided that the offence was best overlooked and forgotten. 
But such tolerance did not suit the Professor of Poetijy. He had 
received, like the bishops, his Atheism, and hiis letter from 
Jeremiah Stukely, and it seems he was resolved that this affair 
should blow up properly. (The Professor of Poetry it was who 
initiated those events which were to pronounce Shelley unfit 
for the University of Oxford.’J He, the Rev. Edward Cople- 
stone, having ascertained the identity of the pamphlet’s author, 
marched round to University College with his presentation 
copy, his letter from Jeremiah Stukely, and his wrath. Accord¬ 
ing to De Quincey there were two meetings of the heads of 
houses; the first decided upon forbearance and silence, the 
second, inflamed by a further flow of pamphlets from Shelley’s 
battle-headquarters, advocated “certain formalities.” These 
formalities made remarkable the morning of Lady Day x&ii. 

Over to Hogg. “It was a fme spring morning on Lady Day 
in the year 1811, when I went to Shelley’s rooms: he was 
absent; but before I had collected our books he rushed in. 
He was terribly agitated. I anxiously inquired what had 
happened. 

“ ‘I am expelled,’ he said, as soon as he had recovered himself 
a little, ‘I am expelled! I was sent for suddenly a few minutes 
"ago; I went to the common room, where I found our master 
and two or three of the fellows. The master produced a copy 
of the little syllabus, and asked me if I were the author of it. 
He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and insolent tone. I begged to be 
informed for what purpose he put the question. No answer 
was given; but the master loudly and angrily repeated, “Are 
you the author of this book?” 

“ ‘If I can judge from your manner,’ I said, ‘you are resolved 
to punish me, if I should acknowledge that it is my work. 
If you can prove that it is, produce your evidence; it is neither 
just nor lawful to interrogate me in such a case and for such a 
purpose. Such proceedings would become a court of in¬ 
quisitors, but not free men in a free country.’ 

“ ‘ “Do you choose to deny that this is your composition?” 
the master reiterated in the same rude and angry voice ... I 
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told him calmly, but firmly, that I was determined not to 
answer any questions respecting the publication on the table. 
He immediately repeated his demand; I persisted in my refusal; 
and he sai$l furiously, “Then you arc expelled; and I desire you 
will quit the college early tomorrow morning at the latest.” 
One of the.fellows took up two papers, and handed one of 
tEsm-to me; here it'is/ He produced a regular sentence of 
expulsion, drawn up in due form, under the seal of the college.” 

Hogg was always proud of what he did now, and with some 
justice. As Shelley’s friend, he hastily wrote to the Master and 
Fellows protesting against the sentence and asking that it might 
be reconsidered. The letter was handed to the judicial body 
while they were still in session, and they immediately sum¬ 
moned its author before them. On his acknowledging that the 
letter was his, they brusquely demanded if he was the author of 
the offending pamphlet. Like his friend he declined to answer 
this, stating only that if Shelley had anything to do with it, he 
too was equally implicated and desired his share of the penalty, 
whatever was inflicted. 

“ ‘Then you are expelled,’ said the Master angrily, in a loud 
voice.” So Hogg describes it, and after recording some more 
dialogue that seems a little too good to be true, he concludes, 
“I bowed and withdrew. I thank God I have never seen that 
man since; he is gone to his bed, and there let him sleep.” 


§ 

The morning was not far spent when a notice was fixed to 
the college door announcing to all that Thomas Jefferson Hogg 
and Percy Bysshe Shelley were publicly expelled “for con¬ 
tumacy in refusing to answer certain questions put to thenf.” 
It was signed by Master and Dean. The entry in the College 
register runs: “1811, Martii 25, Hogg, Shelley. At a meeting 
of the Masters and Fellows held this day it was determined that 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg and Percy Bysshe Shelley commoners 
be publicly expelled for refusing to answer questions proposed 
to diem and for also repeatedly declining to disavow a publica¬ 
tion entituled ‘The Necessity of Atheism.’ ” , 

Expulsion: there can be no doubt that it was a very terrible 
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shock to Shelley. Hogg says that he never saw him so cruelly 
agitated as on this occasion. “He sat on the sofa repeating.witn 
convulsive vehemence, ‘Expelled, expelled!’ his head snaking 
with emotion and his whole frame quivering.” That day he 
wandered to his friends in Oxford, saying “I am come to sajr 
goodbye to you, if you are not afraid to be seen with me. 
And Medwin tells us that two days after, he knocked at his door 
at four in the morning, calling “Medwin, let me in, I am 
expelled, I am expelled.” He had been so happy at Oxford, 
with his reading and his arguing and his enthralling labours for 
the reformation of the world. And well might he be shocked, 
for surely it was an extravagant punishment, the more so since, 
as we are told by the most careful of all Shelley biographers, 
Mr. Newm an Ivey White, expulsions at Oxford were ex¬ 
tremely rare, the common penalty, even for drunkenness and 
gross immorality, being “a deprivation of privileges for a week 
or a month.” Certainly both parties were to blame in the 
heavy affair. Shelley erred in not realising that by joining a 
religious community like the University of Oxford he had 
shed, for a while at any rate, a few of his freedoms and must 
behave with more loyalty than this, more reverence, and more 
consideration for others. True—but what of Master and 
Fellows; what of the Dean? Can we designate their action as 
other than the ferocious and incontinent punishment of an 
angry and sullen boy, not yet nineteen, by no less angry and 
sullen adult men? 

So we see T. J. Hogg and P. B. Shelley in the bright early 
morning of the next day, seated on the top of the London 
stage-coach as it clattered out of Oxford, its horn sounding 
farewell. Probably they looked back more than once at the 
domes and spires and Magdalen Tower; probably they put out 
a fine display of jocosity while inwardly fretted by shame and 
trepidation. Often, I am sure, they fell into silence. They were 
two disgraced lads and had to face their fathers. 

You must watch Shelley when the laughter has fallen from 
his face, because their expulsion with ignominy from Oxford 
was a part-cause of much that disturbs and hurts us as we study 
the next fe\y years of his life. It drove him for a time into a 
more wilful and noisier “atheism,” into an angrier mutiny 
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against anyth ing jie could call des po tism, into a harsh attitude 
towards the nearest symbol of tyranny, his father, and, before 
this year was out, into an impetuous and defiant deed that was 
to flower one day as’tragedy. It inflamed his nerves so that he 
wrote words to his father, his father’s lawyer, and even his 
mother, that it would.be hard to forgive, did we forget that he 
was only nineteen and had a wound festering in his heart. 
Mentally he was more than mature; emotionally he was still 
adolescent; and these transports of anger were but the later 
version of those spitting and stabbing frenzies at Eton when 
that little world baited him too far. Already he had built for 
himself an exalted creed, but which of us, even at fifty, stands 
steady and without slipping at the top of his creed? 

This was his creed as he wrote it in a letter eighteen months 
after the expulsion: “ A hu man being’s highest end is to serve 
others by creating his own perfection. Hitherto governments 
have tended greatly to obscure this importance of the indi¬ 
vidual, to depress him in his own eyes, to give him the idea of 
an outward interest more important than the invisible soul and 
an outward authority more important than his own secret con¬ 
science. Rulers have called the private man the property of the 
state, meaning generally by the State themselves; and thus the 
many have been immolated to the few and have even believed 
that this was their highest destination. These views cannot be 
too earnestly withstood. Nothing seems to me so needful as 
to give to the mind the consciousness—which governments 
have done so much to suppress—of its own separate work. Let 
the individual feel that he is placed in the community not to 
part with hisindividuality or become a tool. To me the progre ss 
of society consists in nothing more than in bringing out the 
individual, in giving him a consciousne ss of ms own bein g, 
a nd in quickening him to s trengthen hi d elevate TuT mind! 

“Noinan, I affirm, will serve ms tehow^bemgs'so eflectually, 
so fervently, as he who is not th'eir slave; as he’who, casting off 
every yoke, subjects himself to the law of duty in his own mind. 
For this law enjoins a disinterested and generous spirit, Indi- 
viduality, or moral self -subsistence, 

an alFcomprehenHIhgTove. No man so multiplies his bonds 
with the conanaufilty as Ke who watches most jealously over his 
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own perfection. There is a beautiful harmony between the 
good of the state and the moral freedom and dignity of the 
individual. Were it not so, were these interests in any case 
discordant, were an individual ever called" to serve his country 
by acts debasing to his own mind, he ought not to waver for a 
moment as to the good he should prefer. Property, life, he 
should joyfully surrender to the state. But his soul he must 
never stain or enslave.” 

Into this good fruit had that little seed, “I am not your 
obedient servant” ripened through the years of adolescence. 
It was a youth of this quality that the orthodox of Oxford in an 
intemperate hour threw out as a defilement; and now he is the 
glory of University College. “Old friend, I greet you; you are 
still the same,” sang Lady Margaret Sackville— 

You gave monotonously to the flame 

All those whom now you honour when the new 
Truth stung their lips—for fear it might be true; 

Then reaped where they had sown and felt no shame. 

Familiar voice, old adversary! hail! 

Yesterday’s fools are now your gods. Behold! 

The generations pass, and we can wait. 
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15 Poland Street 


N either boy dared to go home at once, and the morning 
after their arrival in London they went out together to 
look for lodgings. Shelley was very hard to please, 
Hogg tells us: this lodging wouldn’t do because the maid 
had a disappointing nose; nor this one either, with that fish- 
peddler calling out “Mackerels” and “Mussels”; and cer¬ 
tainly not the next one when the carter cracked his whip 
with a disgusting noise like that. This? No, no, my dear 
Hogg; impossible; the landlady’s voice would be too much of 
a strain. 

Clowning, doubtless, to keep one’s courage up? 

At last their pursuit of the fugitive lodging over such difficult 
country brought them along Oxford Street. I know not from 
which direction, but if from East to West, I think the name 
Dean Street made no appeal to Shelley that morning—though, 
if it comes to that, how about Oxford Street? But here,was 
Poland Street, and this was surely the answer, this the goal. 
Why? Because it reminded Shelley of Thaddeus of Warsaw 
and of freedom. They turned into the street and found in the 
window of No. 15 a lodgings card. Shelley was not wholly 
satisfied with the exterior of the house, but he entered, walked 
up a dark staircase to the available rooms on the first floor, aftd 
was converted by the wall-paper. 

“There was a back sitting-room on the first floor, somewhat 
dark but quiet,” says Hogg, “yet quietness was not the principal 
attraction. The walls of the room had lately been covered with 
trellised paper; in those days it was not common. There were 
trellises, vine-leaves with their tendrils, and huge clusters of 
grapes, green and purple, all represented in lively colours. This 
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was delightful; he went close up to the wall, and touched it; 
‘We must stay here; stay for ever!’ There was some debate 
about a second bedroom, and the authorities were consulted 
below; he was quite uneasy, and eyed the cheerful paper wist¬ 
fully during the consultation. We might have another bed¬ 
room; it was upstairs. That room, of course, was to be mine. 
Shelley had the bedroom opening out of the sitting-room; this 
also was overspread with the trellised paper. He touched the 
wall and admired it. 

“ ‘Do grapes really grow in that manner anywhere?’ 

“ ‘Yes, I believe they do!’ 

“ We will go and see them then, soon; we will go to¬ 
gether!’ 

“ ‘Then we shall not stay here for ever!’ ” 

The house still stands. It stands there in Poland Street, almost 
the last of its Georgian companions in that narrow and now 
mercantile road. It waits for people to recognise and greet it 
as a place where once, long ago, some famous things happened. 
You can stand and survey the exterior which did not altogether 
please Shelley, or, if you have the effrontery, you can go up the 
stairs and look at the room which had the trellised paper and at 
the little adjoining room which was Shelley’s bedroom. These 
are now the office and showrooms of a firm of “specialists in 
Jaces, underwear, trimmings and neckwear”; and the smaller 
room is stacked with boxes of these assorted adornments. If 
your effrontery is not so stout as to enable you to stand among 
the busy women here and dream of things past (as you would 
like to do) you can go out into Noel Street, for No. 15 is a 
comer house, and look up at the windows of those two back 
rooms, and stay there at your leisure, thinking, while the unen¬ 
lightened traffic hurtles by. 

You will think first that behind those windows Shelley, very 
unhappy, sat writing letters to his father in the course of a sharp 
controversy with him, or lay sleepless in bed because he was 
angry or disappointed when his father so signally failed to 
understand him. Mr. Timothy Shelley, the master of Field 
Place, and Member of Parliament for New Shoreham, was 
emphatically what is called a “well-meaning man” and in the 
opening phases of the war (for so it became) had still some 
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affection for his brilliant but excitable and, to him, wild-brained 
son. He was gravely perturbed by the disgrace which this affair 
had brought to an *M.P.’s family, but he earnestly wanted to 
come to terms and ftnagined himself to be acting with much 
wisdom, imagination, and forbearance. And so he was, accord¬ 
ing to his lights. He demanded no more than that the boy 
should accept his most reasonable terms. Let him, like a good 
fellow, surrender unconditionally, and much of the damage 
might be undone. But Mr. Shelley’s lights were but rush¬ 
lights compared with his son’s. John Joseph Stockdale, Bysshe’s 
bookseller-publisher in Pall Mall, had enjoyed a few conversa¬ 
tions with Timothy Shelley, and he eases our minds (which 
else must have sought for more dignified phrases) by describing 
him as “not particularly bright.” And Shelley himself, while 
striving to be conciliatory in his letters to Field Place, is so 
unfilial in his letters to Hogg, now “the brother of his soul,” 
as to speak without admiration of “The Honourable Member’s 
headpiece,” and to liken “this thoughtless man” to an ink-stand 
incapable of free agency. Even in one of the letters to his father 
he is tactless enough to suggest that perhaps some ideas are 
unintelligible to a mind not of the first order. 

These phrases are rude, and in a son reprehensible, but they 
are the best part of the truth. That to this dim-sighted country 
gentleman respectability was of more worth than intelligence 
is shown by a remark he made to his younger son, John, on 
sending him to school: “Don’t be like your brother. Take care 
that you don’t learn too much;” and that social success meant 
more to him than true morality by his statement that he would 
provide for any number of Bysshe’s natural children but would 
never forgive a mesalliance. His terms to his son now were that 
he should separate from Hogg, that he should disavow his 
“wicked opinions',” and that he should put himself under a 
tutor whom he, Mr. Shelley, would select. Many letters passed 
between what Shelley in one document proudly calls “The 
Parties”—as you might say “The High Contracting Parties”— 
but two will serve to set the exact quality of the contest before 
us and the hopelessly divergent characters of the two antag¬ 
onists. 
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Mr. Shelley to his son: 

“My dear Boy, c 

I am unwilling to receive and act on'tbe information you 
gave me on Sunday, as the ultimate determination of your 
mind. The disgrace which hangs over you is most serious, and 
though I have felt as a father, and sympathized in the misfortune 
which your criminal opinions and improper acts have begot: 
yet, you must know, that I have a duty to perform to my own 
character, as well as to your young brother and sisters. Above 
all, my feelings as a Christian require from me a decided and 
firm conduct towards you. 

If you shall require aid or assistance from me—or any pro¬ 
tection—you must please yourself to me: 

ist. To go immediately to Field Place, and to abstain from 
all communication with Mr. Hogg, for some considerable time. 

2 nd. That you shall place yourself under the care and 
society of such gentleman as I shall appoint, and attend to his 
instructions and directions he shall give. 

These terms are so necessary to your well-being, and to the 
value, which I cannot but entertain, that you may abandon your 
errors and present unjustifiable and wicked opinions, that I am 
resolved to withdraw myself from you, and leave you to the 
.punishment and misery that belongs to the wicked pursuit of 
an opinion so diabolical and wicked as that which you have 
dared to declare, if you shall not accept the proposals. I shall 
go home on Thursday. 

I am your affectionate 

And most afflicted father, 

T. Shelley.” 

Shelley to his father: 

Poland Street 

“My dear Father, 

As you do me the honour of requesting to hear the deter¬ 
mination of my mind as the basis of your future actions, I feel 
it my duty, ‘although it gives me pain to wound ‘the sense of 
.duty to your own character, to that of your family, and your 
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feelings as a Christian/ decidedly to refuse my assent to both 
the proposals in your letter, and to affirm that similar refusals 
will always be the fate of similar requests. With many thanks 
for your great kindnbss, 

I remain your affectionate dutiful son, 

• Percy B. Shelley.” 

All through the correspondence it is clear that Mr. Shelley’s 
attitude is based on the belief that opinion can be wicked. In 
his letters the words “monstrous opinions,” “abominable 
opinio ns,” “criminal opinions” leap up to show that, in his 
eyes, the worst part of his son’s offending was that he refused 
to accept and avow the opinions of the orthodox. (The view.' 
that fornication on his son’s part was piefcrable to marriage 
with an unsuitable wife was not apparently a criminal opinion.) 
To this attitude Shelley replied, sometimes courteously, that it 
was not wickedness to disbelieve; that belief was not voluntary, I 
not an action, but a passion of the mind (a very wise saying fori 
a boy of eighteen); and that there could be no worse guarantee 
of a man’s sincerity than that he should accept under threat a 
change of belief. “Every man of common sense must plainly 
see,” he wrote to the Duke of Norfolk in justification of his 
so-called contumacy, “that a sudden renunciation of sentiments 
seriously taken up is as unfortunate a test of intellectual upright¬ 
ness as can possibly be devised.” But Timothy Shelley, “not 
particularly bright,” did not see. He saw only that his son 
would not accept his reasonable terms and so wrote to his 
lawyer, “I will now leave this young Lunatic to your manage¬ 
ment, as I shall go home.” 


§ 

Standing in Noel Street and looking across the backyard at 
the window of Shelley’s room, you must now think of him 
alone there and, in his father’s words, “woefully melancholy.” 
Mr. Shelley had broken off communications with the boy and 
refused to have him at home lest he contaminated his sisters. 
Hogg, “the brother of his soul,” had gone: less uncompromis- 
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mg than Shelley, he had accepted his father’s advice to read for 
the Law and entered the chambers of a conveyancer at York. 
“I quitted Shelley with mutual regret, leaving him alone in the 
trellised chamber, where he was to remain, a bright ^eyed rest- 
l ess fox amid sour g ra pes .” It is of interest that at thif stage 
Shelley, wondering what to do with his life, had some tho ught s 
of tinning, doctor, and attended a course of lectures at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital only a few months before Keats finished 
his happy schooldays at Enfield and was bound apprentice to a 
surgeon and apothecary at Edmonton. 

But it was not thus that Shelley was to medicine the ills of 
mankind. For even as he lingered in Poland Street, frustrated 
and sad, a small incident happened which was to divert his 
whole future. You must watch it well, as you stand in Noel 
Street, trying to summon the phantoms from the past. Two 
persons are on the narrow stairs leading to Shelley’s vine- 
papered room. They are two sisters, the daughters of a Mr. 
John Westbrook who had kept a tavern in Mount Street, 
Mayfair, called the Mount Coffee House, but, having made 
large money there, was now leading the life of a prosperous 
gentleman in Chapel Street by the Park. The elder sister is a 
woman of thirty; the younger a schoolgirl of sixteen. The 
name of the younger is Harriet . 

* For a picture of the elder, Elizabeth, we must recall the pen- 
portrait sketched by the comedian, Hogg. In this he states that 
her face was pitted with the smallpox and “as white as a mass 
of boiled rice but of a dingy hue, like rice boiled in dirty water. 
The eyes were dark, but dull, and without meaning; the hair 
was black and glossy, but coarse; and there was the admired 
crop—a long crop, much like the tail of a horse—a switch tail. 
The fine fi gur e was meagre, prim, and constrained.” But as 
Hogg had reasons" for hating Eliza Westbrook we may suspect 
that the dingy hues in this picture come from a tainted brush. 
About the various pen-portraits of the younger girl we need 
feel no such doubts. All our witnesses, independently of one 
another, use the same large words about her beauty. Th omas 
LovgPgagock, later Shelley’s friend and as careful and un¬ 
sentimental'a witness as you could want, is not afraid to speak 
of h« complexion as “beautifully transparent; the tint of the 
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blush rose shining through the lily.” H ogg says that her beauty 
“arreste d th e eyes of aU beholders’except in Edinburgh 
where her slight and delicately formed figure was “not raw- 
boned engugh for the Scottish market.” Shelley’s sister, 
Hellen, writing long afterward, calls her “a very handsome girl 
withTa complexion quite unknown in these days, brilliant in 
pink and white,” andffeo es so far as to call her fight brown ha ir 
a poet’s dream.” Finally we have the fact that the teachers at 
her school, organising a fete champetre, decided that Harriet 
Westbrook must play the part of Venus. 

That the feet of this beautiful child should be on the stair 
leading up to Shelley’s vines came about in this way. She was 
a schoolfellow of Shelley’s younger sisters, Mary and Hellen, 
at Miss Fenning’s academy at Clapham; the two girls were very 
fond of her; and the previous Christmas Shelley had carried a 
gift from one of them to her home by the Park. Shelley had a 
bubbling, sparkling, overflowing affection for his little sisters, 
and in the first days of his uneasy stay in Poland Street, disgrace 
being a quickener of affection, he had walked out with Hogg 
to Clapham that he might smuggle cakes to the little girls in 
their “prison house.” Clapham, at that time was a village of 
fine old red-brick mansions, “the abodes of wealthy London 
merchants,” standing about a common “beautifully planted 
with trees and commanding pleasant views.” So says a History 
of London, 1808. It was also, as all who have read The New- 
comes will remember, the very capital of Evangelical piety. To 
Thomas Ingoldsby it was “that sanctified ville.” Church 
House, Miss Fenning’s school for young ladies, stood facing 
the church on the north side of the common, and only a few 
yards away was the handsome home of Lord Teignmouth 
where, even as Harriet Westbrook and Mary and Hellen 
Shelley were studying under Miss Fenning, the famous “Clap¬ 
ham Sect” would assemble, numbering among them Zachary 
Macaulay, William Wilberforce, Henry Thornton and other 
emancipators of the slaves and founders of the Bible Society. 
“The truth is,” says Macaulay, “that from that little knot of 
men emanated all the Bible societies and almost all the mission¬ 
ary societies in the world.” 

Such was Clapham: leafy, prosperous, prim, quiet as Sunday 
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church-time, devote. And into these deeply pious groves 
stepped Shelley. 

Shelley was much loved by his sisters and no doubt had the 
admiration of their friend, Harriet, and \Mien these«schoolgirls 
learnt that Mr. Shelley had refused to furnish money to a son 
“undutiful and disrespectful to a degree” and that Bysshe was 
presumably penniless and starving, the Shelley sisters put 
together their pocket money and their savings and com¬ 
missioned Harriet, who as an older pupil had more freedom 
than they, to run the blockade and carry supplies to the Poland 
Street citadel. And so, like Childe Roland to the dark tower, 
Harriet Westbrook came to Poland Street: she came at first 
with her elder sister (who was much interested in this outcast 
heir) and later, apparently alone. And Shelley, a warmly 
responsive nature, was now, in his loneliness, aching to offer 
affection to someone. We can discern this hunger in the 
openings and closings of his letters to Hogg: “My dearest 
friend... Your ever affectionate... Your eternally affectionate 
... and Your eternally faithful P.B.S.” This affection was wait¬ 
ing for someone like Harriet in that Poland Street room and 
when she came, it ran to meet her. 

It looks to be a charming scene and even Peacock is moved 
to talk about “the mini stry of a young and beautiful girl 
-presenting itself like.JtHat of .a, guardian angel,” while Professor 
Dowden, never afraid of sentiment, writes in his Life, “When 
Harriet came in the April and May days bearing gifts to 
Shelley, it was as if the spirit of a spring morning entered his 
room, making radiant a place of solitude and shadowy 
thoughts.” But the mischievous gods must have laughed in 
their malice, for "this ministration SfthSKSgel to the"p"rdpliet 
under TuslumpTrTr^Tdrily^flns case if was among the vines) 
was a twrf.£arrymg iteTmrden of tragedy. 

And yet Harriet was just a simple, open, honest child, 
with one grave weakness, a readiness to plunge into a deep of 
despair and self-pity. Shelley, the ardent missionary must 
ever set about converting everyone at hand; especially if 
they were beautiful did it seem a duty to give their minds 
a bright loveliness to match the outer radiance. He had 
tried to “illuminate” his eldest and best loved sister, and 
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failed. He had striven with his mother, very hopeful at 
first, but she took to dodging the attack and talking about 
the weather; he had formed high hopes of Hellen Shelley 
opining tfrat she might become “a divine little scion of 
infidelity”; just about this time he had enjoyed remarkable 
success with a certain Miss Hitchener, now his correspondent 
and “soul’s sister” wh6 was ten years older than he but glad to 
be given spiritual direction by this handsome and enthusiastic 
young man; and, oddest of all, he had had a pleasing if tempor¬ 
ary triumph with his uncle Captain Pilfold, R.N., a bluff 
veteran of the Nile and Trafalgar. Captain Pilfold, shocked at 
Mr. Shelley for “cutting off supplies,” had taken the boy for a 
while into his home at Cuckfield; and Shelley hastens to inform 
Hogg: “He is a very hearty fellow, and has behaved very nobly 
to me, in return for which I have illuminated him.” (So pleased 
was the captain with his illumination that he directed powerful 
and shattering broadsides, loaded from Shelley’s arsenal, The 
Necessity of Atheism, at the Rector and a local god-fearing 
doctor.) 

At first, touched by his little visitor’s simplicity, Shelley had 
some doubts, which he quickly posted to Hogg, about the 
fairness of illuminating such innocence; but that his demon was 
too strong for him, and that he did wrestle with her sometimes 
for the saving of her soul, either in the Poland Street room or 
by his customary method of joyous correspondence, is made 
clear by a later letter of Harriet’s to the same Miss Hitchener. 
Much of her simple character, with its too ready discipleship 
is in the letter. 

“I will tell you my faults, knowing what I have to expect 
from your friendship. Remember my youth; and if any excuse 
can be made, let that suffice. In London, you know, there are 
military, as well as everywhere else. When quite a child I 
admired these red-coats. This grew up with me; and I thought 
the military the best as well as most fascinating men in the 
world—though at the same time I used to declare never to 
marry one. This was not so much on account of their vices as 
from the idea of their being killed. I thought, if I married 
anyone, it should be a clergyman. Strange idea this, was it not? 
But, being brought up in the Christian religion, ’twas this first 
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cave rise to it. You may conceive with what horror I first 
heard that Percy was an atheist; at least so it was given out at 
Clapham. At first I did not comprehend«the meaning of the 
word; therefore when it was explained, 'I was truly petrified. 
I wondered how he could live a moment professing such 
principles and solemnly declared that he should never change 
mine. I little thought of the rectitude of these principles, and 
when I wrote to him I used to try to shake them, making sure 
he was in the wrong, and that myself was right. Yet I would 
listen to none of his arguments, so afraid was I that he would 
shake my belief.... This was the effect of a bad education and 
living with Methodists. Now, however, this is entirely done 
away with, and my soul is no longer shackled with such idle 
fears.” 

In that prim, grey, godly school among the trees at Clapham 
Harriet had indulged her daydream of marrying a clergyman; 
and instead came Shelley. 

§ 

His invasion of that quiet establishment, however little he 
may have wished it, was like the arrival of a cat in a dovecote. 
The fluttering rumour was all over the school that this Percy 
.Shelley, Mary and Hellen’s brother, who came to see Harriet 
Westbrook and walked about the common with her, and wrote 
her long letters, was that dark, incredible, fascinating thing, an 
unbeliever. “Percy was an atheist—so it was given out at 
Clapham.” One can almost hear the “coo!-ing” among the 
fascinated birds. He said sacrilegious things about the Bible! 
He criticised the Prayer Book! He questioned the existence of 
God and said “the most awful things” about clergymen—blas¬ 
phemous things. He was disloyal to the King and the Prince 
Regent—was it not terrible? Probably this little sensation in 
the grey house was caused by the uncovering of his disgrace at 
Oxford. It may be that Mary and Hellen prattled about the 
quarrel between their father and brother: after all, it was a 
thrilling story. And probably Harriet, falling fast into love, 
and ever the ready pupil where she loved, had recovered 
quickly from her shock and begun to expound the arguments 
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of her new teacher. Shelley, no doubt, was a little shrill some¬ 
times in rehearsing the articles of his belief. And we know 
that on one occasion one of his argumentative letters was 
snatched fsom the hand of Harriet as she read it, and that the 
teacher, after greeting its wicked contents with a shriek, caused 
a request to be sent to Mr. Timothy Shelley that he should 
come to the assistance of the threatened garrison. What, if 
any, action he took, no one knows. 

But just as Oxford was an epitome of the orthodox and con¬ 
forming world, so this school was a tiny model of the same, 
and Harriet, denounced as the friend and fellow-traveller of an 
atheist, was ostracised; she was cut and “sent to Coventry” by 
all these litde Christians, Hellen Shelley alone standing by her. 
There was even some whisper of Harriet being expelled. 

So did the girl suffer from this sudden persecution that she 
dreaded returning to her place of torment after the Easter 
holidays, but naturally her father, the old publican, made light 
of the trouble, declared that it would pass, and insisted that a 
girl of sixteen could not shed her schooling like this. And 
Harriet, completely miserable and contemplating suicide, went 
back to her “prison house.” “My little friend Harriet W is 
gone to her prison house,” Shelley informs Hogg. “She is 
quite well in health, at least so she says, though she looks very 
much otherwise. I saw her yesterday. I went with her sister to 
Miss H’s”—a new headmistress?—“and walked about Clapham 
Common with them for two hours. The youngest is a most 
amiable girl; the eldest is really conceited but very condescend¬ 
ing. I took the sacrament with her on Sunday.” Strange 
atheist! “You say I talk philosophically of her (Harriet’s) kind¬ 
ness in calling upon hie. She is very charitable and good. I shall 
always think of it with gratitude, because I certainly did not 
deserve it, and she exposed herself to much possible odium.” 
And four days later: “My poor little friend has been ill, her 
sister sent for me the other night. I found her on a couch pale; 
her father is civil to me, very strangely; the sister is too civil by 

half. She began talking about Vamour -” match-making 

here? “Yesterday she [Harriet] was better, today her father 
compelled her to go to Clapham, whither I have conducted 
her, and I am now returned.” Three weeks later: “Miss West- 
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brook, the elder, I have heard from today; she improves upon 
acquaintance, or is it only when contrasted with surrounding 
indifference and degradation. The younger is in prison; there 
is something in her more noble yet not so cultm.ted as the 
elder—a larger diamond, yet not so highly polished... Adieu! 
My dear friend, believe me eternally yours.” 

Hogg, the recipient of these confidences, of course began to 
twit ms “soul’s brother” with falling in love, but Shelley did 
not see his hot indignation in this guise at all. “Your jokes on 
Harriet Westbrook amuse me: it is a common error for people 
to fancy others in their own situation, but if I know anything 
about love, I am not in love. I have heard from the West¬ 
brooks, both of whom I highly esteem. Yours sincerely.” 

It was full summer when Shelley wrote this, and he was 
away on a holiday visit to his uncle and cousins, the Groves, in 
their beautiful home, set in an estate of ten thousand acres, near 


Rhayader in South Wales—“Here,” said Shelley, “are rocks. 


in which she spoke to o, easily and too often,of suicide. “TEe 
frequency ofner letters became greater during my stay in 
Wales. I answered them; they became interesting. They con¬ 
tained complaints of the irrational conduct of her relations and 
> the’misery of living where she could love no one. Suicide was 
with her a favourite theme, her total uselessness was urged as 
her defence.” 


Shelley wrote to her counselling resistance: moreover this 
completely fearless, if often foolish, youth, even wrote to Mr. 
Westbrook rebuking him for his despotism and apprising him 
that Nature did not concede a father these authoritarian rights— 
which did no good at all. 

The above letter, about Harriet’s suicide talk, was not written 


to Hogg, and it must have been a surprise to him to receive a 
few days after the letter about not being in love—or was it 
perhaps no surprise to that grinning young attorney?—this 
agitated document: “My dear friend, You will perhaps see me 
before you can answer this; perhaps not; Heaven knows! I 
shall certainly come to York, but Harriet Westbrook will decide 
whether now or in three weeks. Her father has persecuted her 
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in a most horrible way, by endeavouring to compel her to eo 

— •»»• * • ■« ■ *- --A nr-» ■ , % f- . 

to school. She asked my advice: resistance was the answer, at 
tfie^Same time that I essayed to mollify Mr. W. in vain! And_ 
in consequftnce of my advice she has^thrown herself upon my 
protec tion. . 

**T set off for London on Monday. How flattering a dis¬ 
tinction!—I am thinking of ten million things at once. 

“What have I said? I declare, quite ludicrous. I advised her 
to resist. She wrote to say that resistance was useless, but that 
she would fly with me and threw herself upon my protection. 
We shall have £200 a year: when we find it run short, we 
must live, I suppose, up on lovef GratTtucTe'and’ admiration, 
airdemand that f should love her for ever. We shall see you at 
York. I will hear your arguments for matrimonialism, by 
which I am now almost convinced.” 

S helley, was nineteen, and he had rush ed to war with 
injustice and de spotism. Wild and wholly unworldly, yes; but 
perEapfalittle more than that. He was in love with the idea of 
battling on behalf of the oppressed; his beliefs were always a 
furnace within him, and act he must. And remember: he was 
yet sore from his own experience of bullying schoolmasters 
and a despotic and peremptory father. fcfd not say that all his 
motives were noble in this hasty and headlong affair; there was 
rebelliousness in him and vanity, and probably a desire in bis 
young blood for the beautiful Harriet of the pink and white 
bloom. But he saw it as a crusade; and in a measure it was a 
crusade, the'first of a hundred crusades—far more than we 
shall have space to tell of—on behalf of oppressed, ill-treated 
indigent, or otherwise suffering perspns. Almost the last of 
these was his crusade on behalf of a brother poet who had been 
cruelly savaged by the critics and, as he believed, done to death 
by them. This poet was the boy just about to be apprenticed 
to" the surgeon at Edmonton. 


§ 

Clearly he had almost decided to take Harriet away. As a 
disciple of the rationalist Godwin he professed to think nothing 
of knigh t-errantry, but how different, sometimes, are our 
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hearts from our heads. Behind all his rationalist talk, roaming 
happily in his heart, though possibly unperceived by him, were 
the classical figures of Hercul es and He^fone, of Perseus and 
Andromeda, the romantic figures of Ruggiero and Angelica— 
not, I think, the ecclesiastical figures of St. George and the 
Princess Sabra—and these spoke to him with a far more power¬ 
ful logic than the frozen dialectics of Godwin. Clearly he must 
re scue Harriet from the wild beast of oppression . But what 
then? After he had abducted ner was he to marry her? He, 
Shelley? In his bible, Political Justice, had not Godwin written 
that marriage was an unjustifiable monopoly in which a man 
engrossed a woman to himseTf?“Ana had not Shelley, imaware 
that his master had later modified this view, argued it fervently 
in many a letter to Hogg. “Matrimony— is it not the most 
horrible of all the means which the world hasTiad recourse to, 
to bind the noble to itself?” Again: “For God’s sake, if you 
want more argument read the Marriage Service before you 
think of allowing an amiable, beloved female to submit to such 
degradation.” But he had found it easier to advocate this 
defiance than to act up to it, now that the test was upon him. 
He felt a deep responsibility for Harriet. Deliberately he had 
addressed himself to “moulding a really noble soul into all that 
can make its nobleness useful and lovely”; all too readily she 
had responded to his moulding fingers; and here was the 
result; she had thrown herself upon his protection; and one 
must act. But, quite simply, he was not equal to the bold and 
world-affronting act of eloping with her without marrying 
her. He was anxious now to be converted to matrimony for 
his own peace. Hence this worried letter in which he explains 
too profusely his collapse into conformity and protests too 
much that he is being strong, not weak: 

“I am now returned to London; direct to me as usual, at 
Graham’s. My father is here, wondering, possibly, at my 
London business. He will be more surprised soon, possibly! 

“My unfortunate friend, Harriet, is yet undecided; not with 
respect to me, but herself. How much, my dear friend, have I 
to tell you! In my leisure moments for thought, which since 
I wrote have been few. I have considered the important point 
on which you reprobated, my hasty decision. Thej 3 £S-oOoy.c 
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and hon o ur are doubt les s of s uffic ient strength to b ind con-' 
genial souls—they are doubtless indissoluble, but by the brutish 
force of power; they are delicate and satisfactory. Yet the 
arguments^f impracticability, and what is even worse, the dis¬ 
proportionate sacrifice which the female is called upon to 
make—these arguments, which you have urged in a manner 
immediately irresistible’, I cannot withstand. Not that I suppose 
it to be likely that I shall directly be called upon to evince my 
attachment to either theory. I am become a perfect convert to 
matrimony, not from temporizing, but from your arguments; 
nor, much as I wish to emulate your virtues and liken myself 
to you, do I regret the prejudices of anti-matrimonialism from 
your example or assertion. No. The one argument, which you 
have urged so often with so much energy: the sacrifice made 
by the woman, so disproportioned to any which the man can 
give—this alone may exculpate me, were it a fault, from unin¬ 
quiring submission to your superior intellect. 

“Write to Graham’s: you will hear from me again soon. 
All that I have told you here is in confidence . Adieu! Your 
eternally affectionate, Percy B.S.” 

He is shaken with doubts about what he is doing. To Charles 
Grove, his cousin, he writes, and they are no words for a 
lover, that the only thing worth living for is self-saciifice and 
he has therefore obeyed the summons of Harriet Westbrook 
which called him from his solitude in Wales. He concludes, 
trying to joke— 

Hear it not, Percy; for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven or to hell. 

To Hogg—and again what lover’s words are these? “My 
arguments have been yours. They have been urged by the 
force of the gratitude which this occasion excited. But 1 yet 
remain in London; I remain embarrassed and melancholy. I 
am now dining at Grove’s. Your letter has just been brought 
in; I cannot forbear just writing this. Your noble and exalted 
friendship, the prosecution of your happiness can alone engross 
my impassioned interest. I never was so fit for calm argument, 
as now. This, I fear, more resembles exerted action than 
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inspired passion.” Almost he is adapting to this action those 
wise words to his father about belief. “Love is not voluntary; 
it is not an action, but a passion of the mend. 

But there was no turning back. A i to what happened I 
cannot better the words of Professor Dowden, who gives us a 
little Landscape with Figures, Morning. “In fulfilment of his 
promise Shelley hastened to London; saw Harriet, and pro¬ 
posed immediate marriage as the means of delivering her from 
this relentless persecution. At John Grove’s house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields he arranged his plans, without the knowledge of his 
cousin John, but with his cousin Charles as aider and abettor. 
From Lincoln’s Inn Fields one evening he wended his way to a 
small coffee-house in Mount Street, not far distant from Mr. 
Westbrook’s house in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square; thence 
he despatched a letter to Harriet, naming the hour at which he 
would be ready with a hackney coach at the coffee-house door 
to receive her. One short night, and it was the dawn of a 
memorable August day. Mr. Grove’s servant called a coach, 
into which'entered the cousins Bysshe and Charles; at the 
Mount Street coffee-house, some time before the hour ap¬ 
pointed for Harriet’s arrival, the coach drew up. A breakfast 
was ordered and was ended, and Harriet did not yet appear. 
While the bridegroom-designate waited at the door he beguiled 
’ the time by flinging the shells of the oysters on which they had 
breakfasted across the street, with the words, ‘Grove, this is a 
Shelley business!’ Presently Harriet was seen tripping round 
the comer from Chapel Street, and the coach wheels rattled 
towards the city inn from which the northern mails departed.” 

Two mornings later Hogg had a letter brought to him by 
hand from an inn in his city of York. “My dearest friend, 
Direct to the Edinburgh Post Office—my own name. I passed 
tonight with the mail. Harriet is with me.” 

§ 

As soon as possible after their arrival in Edinburgh, Shelley 
and Harriet joined hands before a minister and were married. 
When Shelley described himself for purposes of the registration 
as “Percy Bysshe Shelley, Farmer, Sussex” he may have 
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thought of this as a joke but was more probably being secretive, 
for there was much preyarication and lying in this difficult 
and embarrassing transaction. Two men were suborned to 
certify that the couple were of the necessary age and had 
resided the necessary time in Edinburgh. 

This boy-and-girl elopement may have been nonsense, but 
Shelley’s marrying of Harriet, however stained by perjuries, 
was in its essence a responsible and honourable act; and be it 
noted at once that in performing it he handed to “Mankind” 
the noose to put about his neck. It is hardly t oo m uc h to say 
that whe n he signe d the marriage register, he signedTus s ocial 
death warrant. HacTKe merely seduced the publican’s daughter, 
sowmgTBoy’s wild oat, instead of solemnly marrying her, he 
would not have been reviled and cast out six years later, and 
deprived of his children by the law of the land. His father was 
the perfect representative of the social world when he said, 
“I will provide for any number of his natural children but will 
never forgive a mesalliance.” 

But the deed was now done, and at first the two runaway 
children were happy. One of them was in love, the other was 
full of affection and fun, and they were partners in great plans 
for remaking the world, Shelley to be captain in the campaign, 
and Harriet his enthusiastic adjutant and orderly-room clerk. 
Their hearts were young and gay. Hogg, hastening to visit 
them in Edinburgh, longing to see this wife of Bysshe’s, ready 
to make love to her—perhaps we may be allowed a flippancy 
here and state that Hogg was always ready to make advances to 
Shelley’s women, presumably on the principle of “Love me, 
love my Hogg”—this Hogg, I say, promptly took his seat on 
the stagecoach to Edinburgh, ascertained the fugitives’ address 
in that city, and discovered them in a house in George Street 
as blithe and “on top of the world” as two love-birds on a 
branch. “In a handsome front parlour I was received raptur¬ 
ously by my friend. He looked just as he used to look at 
Oxford, and as be looked when I saw him last in our trcllised 
apartment; but now joyous at meeting again, not as then sad 
at parting. I also saw—and for the first time—his lovely young 
bride, bright as the morning—as the morning of that bright 
day on which we first met; bright, blooming, radiant with 
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youth, health, and beauty. 1 was hailed triumphantly by the 
new-married pair; my arrival was more than welcome; they 
had got my letter and expected to rejoice’at my coming every 
moment. ‘We have met at last once more!’ Shelley»exclaimed, 
‘and we will never part again.’ ” 

And a merry laughing six weeks the three friends spent in 
Edinburgh. There was the loyal Harriet, reading and studying 
her hardest to be worthy of Bysshe, who seemed to have read 
everything ever written; and no one perceived that she had not, 
and could never have, the intellectual pinions, or the spiritual 
pinions, to match the transcendent wings of her mate; that she 
was but a pretty and pleasing London sparrow on whom an 
eagle had pounced, to carry her away into skies too high for 
her. Nothing in this bright morning of their adventure 
suggested the heavy noon in which the sparrow would tumble 
to her death in a stretch of London water. 

The young Shelley was as convinced as any prophet of the 
Lord that he was called to work for the saving of mankind, 
and this messianic vocation stayed with him from these callow 
days to those years of high maturity in which he wrote the 
West Wind and Prometheus and Hellas. “ Give me a place to 
stand on and I will move the universe.” But at this early date 
he had no opinion "orpoetry as a lever for up-ending the world. 
He placedhirfaltK in propaganda and pamphlets. In pamphlets 
he sought to “disseminate opinions conducive to the happiness 
of the human race,” and these opinions, of course, were those 
of William Godwin in his Political Justice. 

He had not been five months married to Harriet when he 
learned with amazement that Godwin, the incomparable 
apostle, was still alive. Immediately, after his fashion, he wrote 
a long and fervent letter to the great and saintly man; and this 
letter, which perhaps he read out to Harriet, was the beginning 
of the end—though the end was still two years and more away. 

“The name of Godwin,” he wrote, “has been used to excite 
in me feelings of reverence and admiration. I have been 
accustomed to consider him a luminary too dazzling for’the 
darkness which surrounds him. Considering, then, these feel¬ 
ings, you will not be surprised at the inconceivable emotions 
with which I leamt your existence and your dwelling. I had 
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enrolled your name in the list of the honourable dead, I felt 
regret that the glory of your being had passed from this earth 
ofours. It is not so. 'you still live..Rapturously the letter 
runs on; and dare we suppose that subsequent paragraphs 
served Dickens as a model for one of Mr. Micawber’s best? 
“Is it strange that, defying prejudice as I have done, I should 
outstep the limits of custom’s prescription and endeavour to 
make my desire useful by a friendship with William Godwin? 
I pray you to answer this letter. Imperfect as may be my 
capacity, my desire is ardent and unintermitted. Half an hour 
would be at least humanely employed in the experiment. I 
may mistake your residence. Certain feelings, of which I may 
be an inadequate arbiter, may induce you to desire conceal¬ 
ment. I may not, in fine, have an answer to this letter. . . .” 

So Shelley to Godwin: how plain it is that an outlawed and 
hungry boy was seeking a new father. 

He did receive an answer. Godwin, at fifty-five, may have 
been a little displeased by this bewilderment at his continuing 
superiority over death, but he could not be other than gratified, 
especially now when his once-great fame was dwindling into a 
forgotten thing, with the ardent worship in the rest of the 
letter. Furthermore, with all his faults of inhuman coldness and 
abounding mendicancy, he had always been quick to give aid, 
advice and encouragement to young men. He answered by 
return, making no comment on the curious fact that he was 
still living, but requesting, with his usual cold rationality, a 
little further information about his interesting young corre¬ 
spondent. 

Godwin was alive, and the Shelley and Godwin streams were 
drawing close now. 

Uplifted by Godwin’s condescension, Shelley sat down at 
once to write pages and pages of the desired information. “Sir, 
it is not otherwise to be supposed that I should appreciate your 
avocations far beyond the pleasure or benefit which can accrue 
to me from their sacrifice-” between this tremendous open¬ 

ing sentence and the closing one, “I am married to a woman 
whose views are similar to my own,” Shelley provided nearly 
all the facts of his life which we have so far considered, ana 
stated his resolve to lose no opportunity of disseminating truth 
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and happiness. Godwin, always thrown into some alarm if 
anyone showed signs of putting his, Godwin’s, the6ries into 
early action, wrote back suggesting t^iat his correspondent 
should take a more indulgent view of his father and hesitate, 
since He was still only a student, about attempting to reform 
theworld. Such a cold demurrer Shelley would have accepted 
from no one else, and even with his master, Godwin, while 
affecting to accept it with humility, he was disposed to argue 
the case for action. That Godwin, he wrote, should be “my 
friend and my adviser, the moderator of my enthusiasm, the 
personal exciter and strengthencr of my virtuous habits” was 
more than he had dared to hope and came to him “almost like 
a ray of second existence.” In other words, the second father 
was found. “I will not again crudely obtrude the question of 
atheism on the world. But could I not at the same time improve 
my own powers and diffuse true and virtuous principles? 
Many with equally confined talents to my own are by publica¬ 
tions scattering the seeds of prejudice and selfishness. Might 
not an exhibition of truth, with equal elegance and depth, 
suffice to counteract the deleterious tendency of their pim- 
ciples? ... In a few days we set off for Dublin. We go prilla- 
pally to forward as much as we can the Catholic emancipation.” 

Thus, whatever he might write to his master, the over¬ 
powering drive within him to preach and pamphleteer and 
proselytise was not to be gainsaid, not to be curbed, not, even 
for a few days, to be held back in its course. It demanded of 
him always action, action. The young couple had a little 
money now, each of the angry fathers having agreed to provide 
his apostate child with an allowance of two hundred pounds a 
year, and with this seeming wealth they flew away— or, rather 
the eagle flew off with the sparrow—to Ireland, there in 
Shelley’s words, to “forward the great ends of virtue and happi¬ 
ness” and to persuade the Irish people to live “in love and 
charity widi all men.” 


Before we leave them to their wanderings, in Ireland, 
Wales and Devonshire we may glance at the methods of inter- 
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national propaganda adopted by this young missionary of 
nineteen/ He carried with him to Dublin an Address to the 
Irish People —“I have'*come to this country to spare no pains 
where expenditure may purchase you real benefit”—and a 
resolve to follow this essay with a pamphlet which, as he wrote 
to Elizabeth Hitchener,. would contain ‘‘downright proposals 
for instituting associations for bettering the condition of 
human-kind.” There follow sentences as touching as they are 
Micawberesque. ‘‘I—even I, weak, young, poor as I am—will 
attempt tp organise them, the. society of peace and love. Oh, 
that I may be a successful apostle of this only true religion, the 
religion o^ Philanthropy . At all events I will nave a Debating 
Society. ✓ 

Fifteen hundred copies of his Address he had in his room— 
like that delightful but ominous bale of The Necessity of 
Atheism —and how could he best circulate them? Well, among 
other admonitions in the Address were these: ‘‘Do not spend 
your money in idleness and drinking which so far from doing 
good to your cause will do it harm. If you have anything to 
spare from your wife and children, let it do some good to 
other people and put them in a way of getting wisdom and 
virtue, as the pleasure that will come from these good acts will 
be much better than the headache that comes from a drinking 
bout”—so clearly one destination for this tract must be the 
drinking shops of Dublin. In sixty public houses Shelley dis¬ 
tributed his Address —much as the Salvation girls deliver their 
War Cry in the taverns of London—and one wonders what 
were the comments of the Dublin publicans when they read 
the advice in the circular. He scattered it in other promising 
places, but fifteen hundred is a large number, and where else 
could he plant it? Elizabeth Hitchener in a letter received the 
answer to this problem: “I stand at the balcony of our window, 
and watch till I see a man who looks likely; I throw a book to 
him.” And Harriet adds to the letter: “I’m sure you would 
laugh were you to see us give the pamphlets. We throw them 
out of the window. For myself I am ready to die of laughter 
when it is done, and Percy looks so grave; yesterday he put 
one into a hood of a woman’s cloak.” 

Too many people have made merry over this gravity of 
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Shelley, as if they alone had a sense of the ridiculous and he at 
nineteen was but a super-serious young noodle. Certainly his 
earnestness all through life was far mow than most of us can 
achieve, and earnestness is often inhospitable to htimour, but 
that his fervour on this occasion was mixed with fun, and that 
he could laugh frequently and uproariously at himself, appears 
obvious to me from every page of his life's story. 

It is hardly necessary to relate that this attempt to “familiarise 
the Irish with ideas of liberty, benevolence, peace and tolera¬ 
tion’’! was a total loss, and Shelley watched this first iridescent 
dream of his float away, break, and vanish, like the insub¬ 
stantial bubble it was. To Godwin he writes a little sadly that 
he will address himself no more to the illiterate but labour 
. instead for distant ages. “I will look to events in which it will 
: be impossible that I can share, and make myself the cause of an 
' effect which will take place ages after I have mouldered in the 
dust.” 'There in humble prose is the germ of the West Wind. 

Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 

And by the incantation of this verse, 

Scatter, as from an undistinguished hearth, 

Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 

Be through my lips to unawakened earth 

The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

In Lynmouth a few months later he was to harness the wind 
and the waves, half in fun, to his great purposes for mankind. 
He printed a Declaration of Rights and sent it abroad in fire- 
balloons and, returning to a loved game, launched it on the 
Bristol Channel, in adventurous little boxes with masts, sails, 
and leaden ballast. Copies of a broadside ballad attacking the 
sins of kings, priests, and aristocrats in thirty stanzas he stowed 
into an inspiring fleet of dark green bottles, which he launched 
upon their missionary voyage from a boat and from the slip¬ 
pery Lynmouth rocks. And he addressed sonnets to these, his 
well-charged messengers. 
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To a Balloon Laden with Knowledge 

I 

Bright ball of flime that through the gloom of even 
Silently takest thine aethereal way, 

And with surpassing glory dimm’st each ray 
Twinkling amid the dark blue depths of Heaven,— 
Unlike the fire thou bearest, soon shalt thou 
Fade like a meteor in surrounding gloom. 

Whilst that, unquenchable, is doomed to glow 
A watch-light by the patriot’s lonely tomb; 

A ray of courage to the oppressed and poor; 

A spark, though gleaming on the hovel’s hearth. 
Which through the tyrant’s gilded domes shall roar; 

A beacon in the darkness of the Earth; 

A sun which, o’er the renovated scene, 

Shall dart like Truth where Falsehood yet has been. 

On Launching some Bottles filled with 
Knowledge into the Bristol Channel 

Vessels of heavenly medicine! may the breeze 
Auspicious waft your dark green forms to shore; 
Safe may ye stem the wide surrounding roar 
Of the wild whirlwinds and the raging seas; 

And oh! if Liberty e’er deigned to stoop 

From yonder lowly throne her crownless brow. 
Sure she will breathe around your emerald group 
The fairest breezes of her West that blow. 

Yes! she will waft ye to some freeborn soul 

Whose eye-beam, kindling as it meets your freight, 
Her heaven-bom flame in suffering Earth will light, 
Until its radiance gleams from pole to pole, 

And ty rant-hearts with powerless envy burst 
To see their night of ignorance dispe rsed . 

Thus it was that Shelley, half playboy, half prophet, 

his seventy disciples sent 
Against Religion* and Government. 
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A bou bbn adhem (may his tribe increase) awoke one 
night from a deep dream of peace, and, as we all learned 
Lin our childhood, saw an angel in his moonlit room 
writing in a book of gold. He was writing the names of those 
who loved the Lord. 

-“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spake more low 
But cheerly still; and said, “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

If Leigh Hunt, as he wrote this poem, was thinking—“but 
cheerly still”—of his own strength and weaknesses, as seems a 
safe guess, we may allow that it is a fair description of himself. 
There was never a more cheerful—some (who admire him less 
than I) would write “chirruping”—lover of his fellows. He 
loved them in the abstract and in the concrete. He loved the 
generality of men enough to fight boldly for their'liberties and 
happiness, in his journal, The Examiner, which we saw on the 
table of the Cowden Clarkes, and in his later publication 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal, which he designed “to assist the 
inquiring, animate the struggling, and sympathise with all.” 
He loved and was faithful all his life to his unhandsome and 
untidy wife, Marianne, and to his tribe of untidy children. His 
children loved him. Thornton Hunt, his eldest son, writing of 
him in the year of his death, conceded that he had his weak¬ 
nesses: improvidence for example—“he was accused of im¬ 
providence, and he admitted incapacities for computation in 
matters of money”—but declared that none of these faults were 
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“incompatible with the noblest faculties of both head and 
heart.” »And he added words that any father would be proud 
to have penned by son: “To know Leigh Hunt as he was, 
was to hold him in reverence and love.” Perhaps above all 
Leigh Hunt loved his friends. His disorderly little home was 
“open house” to any jnd all who were in the mood to talk, 
argue, write poems, make puns, crack jokes, sing songs, share 
his meal, and sleep on his sofa if the talk or the fun had gone 
on too long. He was instant with sympathy, affection and 
practical help if they were in pain: this man took Shelley into 
his home in the hour of his greatest agony, and Keats too, when 
he was sick unto death in body and heart. He was generous 
with his praise, prompt with his patronage, to both these 
youths and to other aspiring writers. Lamb called him “match¬ 
less as a fireside companion”; Keats named him “the loved 
Libertas,” and Shelley in poems described him as “gentlest of 
the wise” and as “one of those happy souls Which are the salt 
of the earth.” As a poet he had small genius, his verses being 
marred all too often by an archness like a schoolgirl’s glance 
and a prettiness as of cheap pink china bought at a fair; as a 
critic he was remarkable for discernment—except when the 
poem before him was one of Leigh Hunt’s; but it is as a friend 
that he lives in literary history. His tall figure, slight as 
Shelley’s, black-haired and with “black, sparkling eyes,” Ungers 
for ever by the more brilliant figures of Keats and Shelley. 
The angel has indeed written his name in the golden book, not 
as a poet, but as a lover of his fellows. , 

May his tribe increase. 1 ' ■ 

In 1816, a pregnant hour for EngUsh poetry when he was 
still a young man of thirty, only eight years older than Shelley 
and eleven years older than Keats, and when he had but 
recently emerged from prison (where he’d spent a cheerful two 
years for an attack on the Prince Regent) he was living in a 
diminutive wood-walled cottage in that pleasant hollow on 
Hampstead Heath called the Vale of Health. In Lord Byron and 
His Contemporaries he tells us quite clearly that his cottage was 
“the first one that fronts the valley” as you come from Ken 
Wood, and this estabUshes for a certainty that you cannot find 
it now, though two of its sisters, out of the original row of four, 
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still stand there in a lane among a cluster of houses between the 
pond and the trees. He called the cottage “our little'packing 
case, dignified with the name of a house’”and this is surely an 
apt description of the two charming little weather-boarded 
homes which still survive. 

To this cottage came his devoted young disciples, such as 
Charles Cowden Clarke, John Hamilton Reynolds, the poet, 
Vincent Novello, the musician, and Joseph Severn, the quiet 
and shy painter, and his older friends, men of some renown, 
such as B. R. Haydon the anything but quiet and shy painter, 
Horace Smith of Rejected Addresses fame, and HazUtt the great 
and powerful critic, and even, sometimes, the living Godwin 
himself. And in one of the small low-ceilinged rooms, on one 
of “our joco-serio-musico-pictorio-poetical evenings,” as the 
host would”style them, the company would argue about every¬ 
thing in heaven and earth and under the earth (except about 
religion-* if Haydon was present, for did you question his 
religion Haydon, a good Christian, would “gore without 
mercy”). If the evening saw only the young disciples there, 
well, they and their young patron would compete in writing 
sonnets against the clock; then expound their resolve to liberate 
and recreate English poetry; and finally, as an earnest of their 
coming success crown themselves with wreaths of laurel and ivy. 

The cottage may not be there now, but the moist hollow 
vale, and the friends coming down to it from the heights above 
live again in the gay, facetious lines addressed by Hunt to 
Lamb, who was reputed in Hunt’s circle “to love walking 
about in the rain.” 

We hadn’t much thunder and lightning, I own; 

But the rains might have led you to walk out of town; 

And what made us think your desertion still stranger, 

The roads were so bad, there was really no danger; 

At least where I live; for the nights were so groping, 

The rains made such wet, and the paths are so sloping,' 
That few, unemboldened by youth or by drinking, 

Came down without lanthoms,—nor then without shrinking. 
And really, to see the bright spots come and go, 

As the path rose or fell, was a fanciful shew. 
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To this young patron and critic, ruling his little Athens down 
in the vale, Charles Cowden Clarke brought one day the first 
poems of a young’student at Guy’s Hospital. Of this fateful 
incident Leigh Hunt writes, “After receiving the rudiments of a 
classical education at Mr. Clarke’s school at Enfield, he (John 
Keats) was bound apprentice to Mr. Hammond, a surgeon, in 
Church Street, Edmonton; and his enemies having made a jest 
of this, he did not like to be reminded of it; at once disdaining 
them for their meanness, and himself for being sick enough to 
be moved by them. Mr. Clarke, junior, his schoolmaster’s son, 
a reader of genuine discernment, had encouraged with great 
warmth the genius that he saw in the young poet; and it was 
to Mr. Clarke that I was indebted for my acquaintance with 
him. I shall never forget the impression made upon me by the 
exuberant specimens of genuine though young poetry that 
were laid before me.” Leigh Hunt, the hospitable, straightway 
insisted on Cowden Clarke bringing the young prodigy to his 
home. 

Keats was aglow with excitement when he learned that he 
was to meet Leigh Hunt. Leigh Hunt who had long been one 
of his heroes and only a year or so earlier the subject of his 
boyish worship in the sonnet, Written on the day that Mr. Leigh 
Hunt left Prison. To be introduced to Leigh Hunt and his circle 
of literary, artistic, and musical friends; to be accepted perhaps 
as one of them—he who had been “so long in city pent,” so 
long a pacing captive “among the jumbled heap of murky 
buildings”—his own phrases, both—he who had heard little 
but the unpoetical gossip and materialist shop-talk of medical 
students! “It will be like a new era in my existence,” he said. 
It would be almost like being given the freedom of a university. 
Almost a substitute for what Oxford must be to a son of the 
wealthy. 

Let Cowden Clarke continue the tale. 

“That was a ‘red-letter day’ in the young poet’s life, and one 
which will never fade with me while memory lasts. The 
character and expression of Keats’s features would arrest even 
the casual passenger in the street; and now they were wrought 
to a tone of animation that I could not but watch with interest, 
knowing what was in store for him from the bland encouragc- 
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ment, and Spartan deference in attention, with fascinating con¬ 
versational eloquence, that he was to encounter andureceive. 
As we approached the Heath, there was ( the rising and accel¬ 
erated step, with the gradual subsidence of all talk. The 
interview, which stretched into three ‘morning calls,’ was the 
prelude to many after-scenes and saunterjngs about Caen Wood 
and its neighbourhood; for Keats was suddenly made a familiar 
of the household, and was always welcomed.” 

Leigh Hunt endorses this, telling how impressed he was by 
Keats’s ‘‘fine fervid countenance” and his 1 ‘heart as warm as his 
imagination,” and how they became intimate on the spot, 
walking, reading, and composing verses together, and sharing 
every imaginative pleasure, “from the recollection of the 
bards and patriots of old to the luxury of a summer rain 
on the cottage window or the clicking of the coals in winter 
time.” 

I have„said that we owe Keats the poet to his genial, generous- 
hearted and cultivated young schoolmaster, Charles Cowden 
Clarke. It was a large statement, but it is largely true. It was 
Cowden Clarke who while Keats was still at school awoke him 
to a love of literature; it was he who while the boy was yet an 
apothecary’s apprentice introduced him to Spenser, reading 
mm the Epithalamium and lending him the Feerie Queene, which 
fertilising act was like an Annunciation, telling the boy that he 
was to bring forth poetry himself; and now it was he who took 
the aspiring poet along to his first patron and helper, the man 
who first printed and published a poem of John Keats. 

Keats’s pleasure in his membership of this little Hampstead 
salon was not less than he expected. Here was everything he 
had starved for—good talk, a hero to love, lads of his own 
colour to receive his eager affection, green country, merry 
jesting, the obvious affection of all, and their bewildering faith 
that he had it in him to be a great poet—a faith in which he 
could hardly believe for joy. 

That all these aspiring larks in their watery nest were charmed 
with this new aadition to their number, we have abundant 
testimony; led by Leigh Hunt, that inveterate punster, they 
called John Keats “Junkets,” and all were to write their 
memories of him in later years. All speak of his personal beauty 
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—ip. countenance and expression at least: apart from this he 
was too short andbrqad. ‘Nor was his personal appearance the 
least charm of a first acquaintance with the young poet”—this 
is Benjamid Bailey speaking—“He bore, along with the strong 
impress of genius, much beauty of feature and countenance. 
His hair was beautiful 1 —a fine brown rather than auburn, I 
think. The eyes were full and fine and softened into tenderness, 
or beamed with a fiery brightness according to the current of 
his thoughts and conversation. Indeed the form of his head was 
like that of a fine Greek statue, and he realised to my mind the 
youthful Apollo, more than any head of a living man whom I 
have known.” Joseph Severn notes with a painter’s eye that 
Keats’s eyes, unlike Shelley’s, had no tinge of blue but were 
rather of a “warm grey, almost brown.” And so they appear 
in all Severn’s portraits. Of those eyes Leigh Hunt says that 
they were large and sensitive and at the recital of a noble action, 
or a beautiful thought, would suffuse with tears, while his 
mouth trembled. But at any mention of injustice or meanness 
of soul, Cowden Clarke tells us, the expression of his features 
was such as no one could forget; “I never knew one who so 
thoroughly combined the sweetness with the power of gentle¬ 
ness and the irresistible sway of anger, as Keats.” Finally Hay- 
don, who'had’also a painter’s eye, declares that Keats was the 
only man he ever met, except Wordsworth, who seemed and 
looked conscious of a high calling. 

Of their faith in his dawning genius we have a most generous 
statement in the sonnet addressed to him, after only three 
months acquaintance, by Leigh Hunt’s other young protege, 
John Hamilton Reynolds. 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves, * 
Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed; 
They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves, 

O’er the excited soul. —Thy genius weaves 
Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

Which time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 

Go on! and keep thee to thine own green way, 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung; 
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Be thou companion of the summer day, 

Roaming the fields and older woodj among:— * 

So shall thy muse be ever in her May* 

And thy luxuriant spirit ever young. * 

Later, when life’s heavy hammer and his own profound 
thinking had toughened his intellectual steel, he would wonder 
with some irritation if he hadn’t been at this time too much the 
“pet lamb” of a sentimental company, but his sonnets of the 
time are full of his happiness in his new friends, so prodigal 
with their praise, and in the undulating fields of Hampstead 
where he would roam with one or another of them or perhaps 
sit alone with a book, or lie back and dream of greatness. 

To one who has been long in city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content. 
Fatigued be sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 

The debonair tale is certainly Hunt’s Story of Rimini, and he 
•quotes a line of that poem for the motto of one of his own: 
“Places of nestling green for poets made”—to wit, Hampstead, 
r As evidence of his soaring aims we have On Leaving some Friends 
'^at an EarlyJHour: 

Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 
’ On heap’d up flowers in regions clear, and far . . . 

Let me write down a line of glorious tone 
And full of many wonders of the spheres: 
i For what a height my spirit is contending! 

’Tis not content so soon to be alone. 

And lastly, and perhaps best because the most human of them 
all, the sonnet he wrote as he wandered homeward through the 
night to London’s jumbled heap of murky buildings after a 
day of happy talk in the Hampstead cottage^ 
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Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there 
» Among the bushes half leafless, and dry; 

The stars fqok very cold about the sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dqad leaves rustling drearily. 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 

Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 

For I am brimfull of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found; 

Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d; 

Of lovely Laura in her light green dress. 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 

Little wonder that such friendly talk, such encouragement 
and incitement from a band of critics and poets, such a summer 
of warm, ripening praise, did that to the young medical student 
which turned him from an elegant but labouring imitator of 
other men’s verse into a poet who if not yet full-grown 
nevertheless had found and stood upon his own ground. Of a 
sudden he sang with a new voice, “I stood tip-toe upon a little 
hill,” and anyone who reads this poem after his earlier works 
will indeed feel that Keats has arrived at last and that he is 
standing tip-toe with a summons to the world at his lips. Its 
last words, triumphant but half afraid of themselves, are 

Was there a poet bom?—but now no more, 

My wandr’ing spirit must no further soar. 

In October of that year 1816 he came of age and almost at 
the same time Cowden Clarke, that beneficent influence, intro¬ 
duced him to Chapman’s translation of Homer and together 
they read its most famous passages all through one never-to-be- 
forgotten evening and far into the night. It was dawn before 
Keats, trembling with excitement, left Clarke’s home for his 
own lodging in the City, but by ten that morning, on Cowden 
Clarke’s table, was Keats’s tribute to that wonderful night. It 
was a sonnet, On First Looking into Chapmans Homer; and the 
sestet ran: 
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, Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; < 
j Or like stout Cortez when wi,di eagle eyes 
\ He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 

\ Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
\ Silent, upon a peak in Darken. 

Keats had come of age as a poet. 


§ 

Two months later, in December of that year, 1816, Keats 
saw a new face among the merry talkative company in the 
cottage. It was a face that must have interested him for many 
reasons. It was that of a young man only three years his senior 
who had published a book of poems; of these poems Leigh 
Hunt thought well and had associated his name with Keats’s 
own in an article only a few days before; Keats himself had 
read and admired the poem, Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude; 
and—two more reasons at which I but guess—the young man’s 
name among certain conventional persons was a by-word for 
irreligion and immorality; and he had some fascination for the 
stableman’s son as the heir to a baronetcy and a great estate. 
Keats at this age, according to Leigh Hunt, had the weakness of 
being self-conscious about his humble origin, so that he “never 
spoke of it.” 

This new young poet, Percy Shelley, was a guest for a few 
days in that so-hospitable cottage, and where in the little 
“packing case” he slept I do not know. The place was already 
overcrowded with Leigh Hunt’s children, so it is probable that 
Shelley was put to bed on the sofa in the parlour where Keats 
would sometimes sleep when the talk had gone on till midnight 
and it was too late for him to return to the City. That vanished 
parlour, no bigger, according to its master, than a mansion’s 
closet, with its books all round, and its busts of famous poets 
on the tops of the bookshelves, and its prints on the walls, lives 
still in the writings of both Keats and Shelley. Upon its sofa, 
when Keats’s brain was too excited by the evening’s talk for 
sleep was bom the second of his early “long” poems, Sleep and 
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Poetry. “The chimes of friendly voices,” he tells us in that 
poem, had just given place 

• 

lb as sweet a silence, when I ’gan retrace 
The pleasant day, upon a couch at ease. 

It was a poet’s house who keeps the keys 
Of pleasure’s temple. Round about were hung 
The glorious features of the bards who sung 
In other ages—cold and sacred busts 
Smiled at each other. 

And Shelley four years afterwards, writing in far Livorno his 
rhymed letter to Maria Gisborne in London tells her 

You will see Hunt—one of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of the earth, and without whom 
This world would smell like what it is—a tomb; 

Who is, what others seem; his room no doubt 
Is still adorned with many a cast from Shout, 

With graceful flowers tastefully placed about; 

And coronals of bay from ribbons hung, 

And brighter wreaths in neat disorder flung; 

The gifts of the most learned among some dozens 
Of female friends, sisters-in-law, and cousins. 

And there is he with his eternal puns, 

Which beat the dullest brain for smiles, like dims 
Thundering for money at a poet’s door. 

And again, only a little while before the end, he writes to 
Marianne Hunt to tell her how a woman’s gentle singing of an 
Italian song, there in Italy “transports me so entirely back to 
your little parlour at Hampstead, and I see the piano, the book¬ 
cases, the prints, the casts ...” 

Shelley had met Leigh Hunt before and had long admired 
him as a hearty fighter in the cause of the enslaved or the dis¬ 
tressed, but it was only in this December month of 1816 that 
was to hold the turning point of Shelley’s life that he came into 
intimate contact with him. When in 1812 he learned that Hunt 
had been sentenced to imprisonment and a huge fine for 
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describing the Prince Regent in the Examiner as a “corpulent 
gentleman of fifty ... the companion of gamblers and demi¬ 
reps . . . without one single claim on -the gratitude of his 
country or the respect of posterity,” he had instantly, though 
only nineteen at the time, and as he said then “rather poor at 
present,” contributed twenty pounds towards the fine and 
made him what Hunt calls in his autobiography “a princely 
offer.” In October of this year, 1816, he submitted to Hunt for 
publication in the Examiner his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty — 
surely a more princely offer than either knew—and Hunt had 
promised an early printing. It was in a column of the Examiner 
that Keats appeared in print for the first time and thus Leigh 
Hunt gave to both of them the hospitality alike of his journal 
and his home. 

Leigh Hunt, as quick and liberal with praise for the aspiring 
as Shelley with money for the distressed, published in the 
Examiner on December ist—the first day of this month so 
crowded with significance—a manifesto entitled Young Poets, 
in which he proclaimed the advent of three young writers who 
might do much to break the chains of the past century and 
refresh and recreate English poetry. The three “young poets” 
were Percy Bysshe Shelley, John Hamilton Reynolds, and 
John Keats. 

Shelley, hungry for a little praise after so much blame, was 
touched to the heart, sent Hunt a cheque for “the distressed 
poor of Spitalfields,” and in his fashion opened an almost too 
affectionate correspondence with this kind supporter, so great 
was his need for a father or a friend. His letter of December 8 th 
gives us much of Shelley and indirectly much of Hunt. 

“Your letters, however, give me unmingled pleasure, and 
that of a very exalted kind. I have not in all my intercourse 
with mankind experienced sympathy and kindness with which 
I have been so affected or which my whole being has so sprung 
forward to meet and to return. ... I am undeceived in the 
belief that I have powers deeply to interest, or substantially to 
improve, mankind. How far my conduct and my opinions 
have rendered the zeal and ardour with which I have engaged 
in the attempt ineffectual, I know not. Self love prompts me 
to assign much weight to a cause which perhaps has none. But 
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thus much I do not seek to conceal from myself, that I am an 
outcast from human society; my name is execrated by all who 
understand its entire import—by those very beings whose 
happiness T ardently desire. . .. Last of all—you are in distress 
for a few hundred Pounds;—I saw Lord Byron at Geneva who 
expressed to me the high esteem which he felt for your char¬ 
acter and worth. I cannot doubt that he would hesitate in 
contributing at least ,£100 towards extricating one whom he 
regards so highly from a state of embarrassment.... If you feel 
any delicacy on the subject, may I write to him about it? My 
letters shall express that zeal for your interests which I truly feel, 
and which would not confine itself to those barren protesta¬ 
tions if I had the smallest superfluity. . . . There is some little 
‘literary luxury, some enjoyment of taste or fancy you have 
refused yourself, because you have not felt, through the diffi¬ 
culty of your situation that you were entitled to indulge your¬ 
self in it. You are entreated—and a refusal would give more 
pain than you are willing to inflict—to employ the enclosed in 
making yourself a present of this luxury, that may remind you 
of this not unfriendly contest, which has conferred a value on 
£5 which I believe it never had before. Adieu, Most affection¬ 
ately yours, P. B. Shelley.” 

Shelley, always instantaneous in ..action, now dashed about 
to raise money for the loved Libertas and contrived—who 
knows how?—to get him .£14.00. And charmingly typical—at 
least for those of us who are safe from the danger of having to 
discharge the annual liabilities of the loved Libertas—is 
Hunt’s record of this in his Memoir of Mr. Shelley: “The prince¬ 
liness of his disposition was seen most in his behaviour to his 
friend, the writer of this memoir, who is proud to relate that 
Mr. Shelley once made him a present of fourteen hundred 
pounds, to extricate him from debt. I was not extricated, for I 
had not yet learnt to be careful; but the shame of not being so, 
after such generosity, and the pain which my friend afterwards 
underwent when I was in trouble and he was helpless, were the 
first causes of my thinking of money matters to any purpose.” 

And now Shelley was at the cottage, having come up from 
Bath to stay with Hunt for a few days; and on one of these 
days Horace Smith and Keats, among others, were there in the 
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little parlour to meet him. Smith, like Keats, had admired 
Alastor and was anxious to see its author. Shelley came in, tall, 
slight and stooping, “a fair, freckled, blue-eyed, light-haired, 
delicate-looking person, whose countenance was serious and 
thoughtful,’* and Smith was attracted and impressed. There 
was some banter and jesting led by the irrepressible host, and 
then all strolled out for a saunter on the heath. 

In what direction, I often wonder. It would have been like 
Leigh Hunt, who so admired Keats’s I Stood tip-toe upon a Little 
Hitt, to lead them up through Hatchett’s Bottom by his house 
and over the brows to that gate between “the Battery and the 
field by Caen Wood” where his young friend had been inspired 
to compose that lovely catalogue of natural beauties. Horace 
Smith walked and talked on the way with Shelley, and said 
afterwards that he was astonished by the quality of the young 
poet’s mind, so wide was the range of his reading, so high his 
ideals and aspirations, and so fearless his statement of them. 

Shelley went back to Bath, but very shortly, very suddenly, 
returned to the cottage, this time with his face as white as of 
one who has looked upon horror, his expression wan and sick 
with inner torment, and his body given to trembling. That 
had happened which, in Leigh Hunt’s words, “tore his being 
to pieces.” Full and unfailing was Leigh Hunt’s sympathy now: 
he acted as a crutch to him. To his mistress at home Shelley 
wrote, “Leigh Hunt has been with me all day, and his delicate 
and tender attentions to me, his kind speeches of you, have 
sustained me against the weight and horror of this event.” 
This mistress, at Leigh Hunt’s invitation, joined him at the 
cottage; a girl of nineteen with fair hair drawn smoothly away 
from a central parting, a high marble brow, a grave, pale, oval 
face, and dark, keen hazel eyes. 

But this is not Harriet. And a few days later this girl was 
not his mistress but his wife. 

What had happened? Shelley could hardly speak of it; nor 
for ever afterwards could he easily advert to it in thought. 
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/ , i . * f * 

Harriet and Mary 


T hat quixotic marriage of the boy Shelley to the girl 
Harriet had foundered. He had parted firomher two years 
and more before he appeared in the cottage in the Vale of 
Health. Married in 1811, they had separated in 1814 and had 
less than three years together. We know but little, and now 
shall never know more, of the causes which broke up a marriage 
which at first had seemed so happy. Without all the factors 
who can do the sum? What withered the fresh and ex- 
hilarant young love that is celebrated in the Dedication of 
Queen Mab ? 

Whose is the love that gleaming through the world, 
Wards off the poisonous arrow of its scorn? 

Whose is the warm and partial praise, 

Virtue’s most sweet reward? 

Beneath whose looks did my reviving soul 
Riper in truth and virtuous daring grow? 

Whose eyes have I gazed fondly on, 

And loved mankind the more? 

> Harriet! on thine: thou wert my purer mind; 

( : Thou wert the inspiration of my songj 
Thine are these early wilding flowers,, 

Though garlanded by me. 1 

Then press into thy breast this pledge of love; 

And lmow, though time may change and years may roll, 
Each floweret gathered in my heart 
It consecrates to thine. 
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And the love that is celebrated in his sonnet to Harriet’s 
little daughter Ianthe when she was but three months old. 

To Ianthe: September, 1813 

I love thee, Baby! for thine own sweet sake; 

Those azure eyes, that faintly diihpled cheek, 

Thy tender frame, so eloquently weak, 

Love in the sternest heart of hate might wake. 


Dearest when most thy tender traits express 
The image of thy mother’s loveliness. 

When a marriage is slowly sinking, husband and wife screen 
it from the world, and the screen is only seldom, and then 
only in part, transparent. “Delicacy forbids me to say more 

than that we were disunited by incurable dissensions-” so 

wrote Shelley when the Chancery suit was upon him that was 
to brand him as an unworthy father and deprive him of his 
children. Such dissensions take place behind closed doors and 
drawn blinds. 

From the little that has been told or suggested we may set 
forth the following surmises. As Harriet grew from sixteen to 
nineteen she matured and changed. At first she was the loyal 
disciple, delighted to aid her husband in his war among man¬ 
kind and trying to believe all the astounding things that he 
believed;! but belief, Shelley had told his father, is not : 
voluntary; it_is not an action, but a passion of the mind;(and 
as the wonder ofbemg married" to' the scintillating'Shelley wore 1 
away, as their partnership became a custom instead of a 
miracle, the true composition of this daughter of John West¬ 
brook, the wealthy publican, this sister of Eliza Westbrook, that 
strong-minded, scheming woman and harsh critic of Harriet’s 
husband, began to disclose itself. When the new broom wears 
down its real quality is shown. She changed from a pliable 
pupil to a young woman of some obstinacy and self-assertion 
who now desired, and was encouraged by her sister to desire, 
as the wife of a baronet’s heir, fine clothes, a private carriage, 
and fashionable friends, rather than the spiritual expense and 
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the social penalties of emancipating and perfecting mankind. 
Or perhaps it wouljl be nearer the mark to say that she changed 
from a pliable wife to a pliable sister. She was capable now of 
laughing with Peacock, their cynical friend, at the absurdity of 
some of Shelley’s idealisms. She gave up reading and educating 
herself to be a fit mate for him, and Shelley had to venture forth 
alone into his Plato and Homer and Laplace, into his Tasso and 
Ariosto and Petrarch, all of whom he was studying in their 
native tongues. This was an air too high for the London 
sparrow. “She had entirely relinquished her favourite practice 
of reading aloud,” writes Hogg in an exceedingly characteristic 
passage. “I do not remember hearing her read even once after 
the birth of her child; the accustomed exercise of the chest had 
become fatiguing, or she was weary of it. Neither did she read 
much to herself; her studies, which had been so constant and 
exemplary, had dwindled away to nothing, and Bysshe had 
ceased to express any interest in them, and to urge her, as of 
old, to devote herself to the cultivation of her mind. When I 
called upon her she proposed a walk, if the weather was fine, 
instead of the vigorous and continuous readings of preceding 
years. 

“The walk commonly conducted us to some fashionable 
bonnet-shop; the reading, it is not to be denied, was sometimes 
tiresome, the contemplation of bonnets was always so. How¬ 
ever, there is a variety, a considerable variety and diversity in 
the configuration of bonnets. When we descended into the 
region of caps, their sameness and insipidity I found intolerable. 
They appeared to me all alike, equally devoid of interest; I 
could not bring myself to care whether there were two or three 
more sprigs in the crown, or a little more or less lace on the 
edge. Besides, a cap was never quite right; it must be altered 
on the spot, taken in, or let out; that could be done in a minute; 
the minute was a long one.” 

And so Shelley, on his part, l earned t hat love , like belief, is 
not voluntary, not an ac tion of the will, but a passion of~the 
mj nd * 'He had sn atcfi'edHametawav~ from what he conceived 
to be persecution; he had married her promptly in Edinburgh; 
he had remarried her thirty months later in an English church, 
possibly at the insistence of Eliza who was determined that 
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Harriet and her children should have their unquestioned claims 
on the Sussex estates; but all these were actions of tW moral 
will, and_now ... well, now the ShelleyJgtd Godwin streams 
had met an 3 T merged. Just as' Shelley had hardly married the 
child Harriet in Edinburgh before he discovered that William 
Godwin was still alive, so he had hardly remarried her in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, before he met Mary, the 
daughter of William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. He 
was still fond of Harriet and grateful to her: to Peacock he 
said she was a “noble animal” but not, alas, one who could 
really “feel poetry or understand philosophy,” and he needed 
such a one for the “partner of his life.” And when Peacock 
demurred, “But it always appeared to me that you were very 
fond of Harriet,” he answered without affirming or denying 
this, “But you did not know how I hated her sister.” And 
there he directs us to another cause of the rift between them: 
their angry differences behind the closed doors about the char¬ 
acter ana the visits of Eliza. This is Shelley on Eliza, to Hogg: 
“I certainly hate her with all my heart and soul. It is a sight 
which awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror, 
to see her caress my poor little Ianthe, in whom I may here¬ 
after find the consolation of sympathy. I sometimes feel 
faint with the fatigue of checking the overflowings of my 
unbounded abhorrence for this miserable wretch. But she is no 
more than a blind and loathsome worm, that cannot see to 
sting.” 

Mr. Edmund Blunden, than whom we can have no more 
reverent and trustworthy guide into these darkened places, adds 
the suggestions that Shelley had “failed in sexual passion for 
Harriet, but had been unwilling to let her realise it all at once, 
and so had to act a part and live a He”: that she was justly 
indignant at Shelley’s incurable and lifelong need to idealise 
and idolise, however innocently, one beautiful woman after 
another; that she was exasperated by Shelley’s readiness to give 
large sums of money to his revered but perpetually insolvent 
master, Godwin; and that by now she hated, as well she might, 
all the doctrines of Godwin and his clique, especially those on 
sexual love and faithfulness. To a mend she wrote, after 
Shelley was gone from her, and ten days before she bore his 

- ' V 
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second child: “Your fears are verified. Mr. Shelley has become 
profligate and sensual, owing entirely to Godwin’s Political 
Justice. 'She very great evil that book has done is not to be told. 
The false'doctrines therein contained have poisoned many a 
young and virtuous mind.” 

Into such Chapel Street obscurantism had Shelley’s ardent 
little pupil backslid; but it is easy to understand. 

Jt sounds strangely in some ears to say that Shelley was one 
of the most moral men who ever lived, but it is the inescapable 
deduction from his writings, his acts, and the testimony, 
unanimous, of all who knew him well. His moral creed, of 
course, was different in many ways from that professed by the 
world, but he differed likewise from many adherents of the 
orthodox code in that he strove always, and at all costs, to be 
obedient to his own vision. That this intense moralism 
stretcHecThim oifaTack of doubt before he finally parted from 
Harriet we see clearly in the beautiful but terrible verses he 
wrote at a time when he was inclined to believe that a certain 
Cornelia Turner might have been the desired partner of his life. 

4 . •' f 

Away! the moor is dark beneath the moon, 

Rapid clouds have drank the last pale beam of even: 

Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon, 

And profoundest midnight shroud the serene lights of 
heaven. 

Pause not! The time is past! Every voice cries, ‘Away!’ 
Tempt not with one last tear thy friend’s ungentle 
mood: 

Thy lover’s eye, so glazed and cold, dares not entreat 
thy stay: 

Duty and dereliction guide thee back to solitude. 

Away, away! to thy sad and silent home; 

Pour bitter tears on its desolated hearth; 

Watch the dim shades as like ghosts they go and come, 

And complicate strange webs of melancholy mirth. 
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The leaves of wasted autumn woods shall float around 
thine head; f 

The blooms of dewy spring shall gleam beneath thy 
feet: ^ 

But thy soul or this world must fade in the frost that binds 
the dead, « 

Ere midnight’s frown and morning’s smile, ere thou 
and peace may meet. 

But if Shelley’s agony was great before he left her, Harriet’s 
was surely greater when he was gone. He had the comfort of 
a lover then, she had nothing—nothing but his infant daughter, 
Ianthe, one year old, and the child she was carrying in her 
womb. This has earned her, most rightly, a pity above any¬ 
thing we can give to him. We can only say that, when his 
clear vision was unclouded, he must have perceived this and 
suffered not a little of the pain that stern judges have wished for 
him. 


§ 

Say you are on an omnibus as it comes out of Royal College 
Street into Pancras Road, travelling towards the great termi¬ 
nuses, St. Pancras and King’s Cross. Just before you pass into 
the dusk under the heavy viaducts you see on your left the 
little Old Church of St. Pancras on its low green hill. Its 
churchyard is laid out as a public garden, with most of its 
tombstones removed, and the mothers sit there with their 
perambulators, and the old people with their thoughts; and if 
it is a warm summer day, the patients of St. Pancras Hospital, 
wrapped round with scarlet blankets in their wheeled chairs, 
rest luce touches of brilliant colour on the green of the lawns. 
It is all very quiet, except for the voices of children in their 
reserved playground behind the ancient church. Were you to 
stoop your head and glance under the trees you would see a 
square table-tomb, one of the few that has been left standing 
on the trim and sun-brushed grass. It stands beneath the shade 
of a tall plane. 

And should you on another day visit that square tomb you 
would find it difficult to decipher the lettering cut long ago on 
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three of its feces. You might have to wait till the sun, dropping 
lower, dung a shadow into those white incisions, eaten away 
as they aJfe by the leprosy of time. Then on its south face you 
could read—but only just: 

William Godwin 
Author of 
Political Justice 
Bom Marcn 3, 1756 
Died April 7, 1836 
Aged 80 years 


And on its west face: 

Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin 
Author of 
A Vindication 
Of the Rights of Woman 
Bom 27 April, 1759 
Died 10 September, 1797 

And, lastly, on its east face, least clear of all, even as her fame 
is the least of all, you can just distinguish: 

Mary Jane Second Wife of 
William Godwin 
Died 1841 

Aged years 

The lost words on the last inscription are “June 17”, and “75.” 

There is the stone, and Mary Wollstonecraft, that famous 
pioneer of the Woman’s Movement, was laid beneath it in, 
1797 by the side of the tiny church where, only six months 
earlier, she was married to the even more famous author of 
The Inquiry concerning Political Justice, and The Adventures of 
Caleb Williams. When Godwin laid his wife there it was only 
a few days after she had given birth to a daughter—the child 
who was to be named after her, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 
And it was forty more years before Godwin, an old man of 
eighty came and lay beside her. 
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Their remains are not there now, for Shelley’s son, the third 
baronet removed them from under the stone to his /vault in 
St. Peter’s Churchyard, Bournemouth, that they wight lie 
beside their daughter—who was his mother. 

But in 1814 Mary Wollstonecraft was still beneath the stone: 
a wife so well loved by the normally impassive philosopher 
that she changed his views on marriage and caused him to write 
of it, in his memoirs of her, and in his stone-cold style, as 
“one of those customs with which an accurate morality will 
direct us to comply.” 

If Mary Wollstonecraft was a beloved memory to Godwin, 
she was a beloved idea to her daughter, and all the more so 
since Mary both loved her father and hated her stepmother. 
And sometimes, escaping from the home in Skinner Street, 
Holbom, where she was not very happy, this quiet, grave 
studious girl would walk with her book a mile and more to 
this tombstone and there sit by her mother’s side to read or 
meditate. The churchyard was then in the first broad stretches 
of open country; its “pretty Norman church was embowered 
in trees,” and the tombstone stood between two old willows. 

Shelley had probably met this girl in 1812 when she was 
barely fifteen but, if so, neither he nor she had felt at this first 
encounter that the shadow of the future was upon them. But 
now, in this June of 1814, when she was within two months of 
being seventeen, and had just come home, after a long absence 
in Scotland, with all the best of her young beauty about her, 
and when Shelley, consciously or unconsciously, was seeking a 
new partner for his life, he saw her suddenly in Godwin’s house 
standing beneath Opie’s portrait of her famous mother, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and his life was afire. He had found at last the 
passion that he longed for. With a perfect sentence Andr£ 
Maurois has illuminated this moment of recognition: “For the 
second time the Word was made Woman.” Daughter of two 
of his idols, she was-pale and beautiful: “very, very fair” is 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s description of her, “with a well-shaped 
head almost always a little bent, and thoughtful, earnest eyes 
and intellectual, curved mouth.” The effect of this sight of her 
is best told by Peacock who was immediately summoned by 
Shelley as a confidant. “He might well have said, after first 
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seeing Mary -Wollstonecraft Godwin, ‘Ut vidi! ut perii!’ 

Nothuflg that I ever read in tale or history could present a more 

striking Image of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrollable 

passion than that under which I found him labouring when, 

at his request, I went up from the country to call on him in 

London. Between his old feelings towards Harriet, from whom 

he was not then separated, and his new passion for Mary, he 

showed in his looks, in his gestures, in his speech, the state of a 

mind ‘suffering, like a little kingdom, the nature of an insur- 
■ » >1 
rection. 

And Shelley has told of this war in himself in a letter to 
Hogg: “I disguised from myself the true nature of my affection. 
I endeavoured also to conceal it from Mary, but without 
success. I was vacillating and infirm of purpose: I shuddered to 
transgress a real duty, and could not in this instance perceive the 
boundaries by which virtue was separated from madness, where 
self-devotion becomes the very prodigality of idiotism.” 

And Mary—what was done to her by the touch of Shelley? 
In her Latin exercise book she wrote, “Shall I write a poem on 
receiving a cordial shake of the hand from an esteemed and 
excellent person ah I cannot write poetry.” The poem was not 
written but enacted, and only a few weeks later. On a June 
Sunday Shelley went with Mary and her quasi-sister Jane Clair- 
mont, the stepmother’s daughter, to the tomb in St. Pancras 
churchyard, and there when Jane Clairmont was not by, he 
broke through all his scruples and abruptly confessed all his 
passion and Ins bewilderment. “Bysshe, in burning words”— 
this is Lady Shelley telling the story long afterwards—“poured 
forth the tale of his wild past—how he had suffered, how he 
had been misled; and how, if supported by her love, he hoped 
in future years to enrol his name with the wise and good who 
had done battle for their fellow-men, and been true through all 
adverse storms to the cause of humanity. Unhesitatingly she 
placed her hand in his and linked her fortune with his 
own.” 

Of that moment by the graveside Shelley has left a record in 
the letter to Hogg: “The sublime and rapturous moment when 
she confessed herself mine, who had so long been hers in secret, 
cannot be painted to mortal imaginations;” and in the poem 
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which he wrote almost at once To Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, 
June 1814: 

Mine eyes were dim with tears unshed; 

Yes, I was firm—thus wert not thou;— 

My baffled looks did fear yet dread 
To meet your looks—I could not know 
That anxiously they sought to shine 
And longed to soothe and pity me ... 

To spend years thus, and be rewarded, 

As you, sweet love, requited me 
When none were nigh—Oh I did wake 
From torture for that moment’s sake. 

Upon my heart your accents sweet 
Of peace and pity fell like dew 
On flowers half dead;—thy lips did meet 
Mine tremblingly; thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 

Turning to bliss its wayward pain. 

In after years Shelley and Mary would come together to 
visit this tombstone and remember their courtship; and Mary 
was to write in her Journal, after she had lost him: “A calm 
twilight pervades the clear sky, the lamp-like moon is hung out 
in heaven, and the bright west retains the dye of sunset. My 
loved Shelley, now ten years at this season did we first meet, 
and these were the very scenes—that churchyard with its sacred 
tomb, where first love shone in your dear eyes.” 

The stone stands there now in the ornamental garden; the 
buses run past it on one side and the Midland trains on the 
other; and the memory of that day long ago, that wild moment 
of mutual discovery, is almost gone from it, like the names and 
the dates on its weather-worn sides. 

§ 

For a while there was an unexpected obstacle to their love 
and union, none other than Godwin himself who, though he 
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had written of “sensual intercourse” that “like every other 
affair invwhich two persons are concerned, it must be regulated 
in each successive instance by the unforced consent of either 

H ,” yet was always disturbed when people wanted to put 
eories into practice. Godwin was shocked, the philosophic 
tranquillity which he asked from life was most abominably 
upset, when Shelley spoke to him of his love. To a friend in 
Norwich he wrote “a story of the deepest melancholy.” 

“You are acquainted with the name of Shelley . . . Mary, 
my only daughter, was absent in Scotland for her health, and 
returned to me on the 30th of March last. Shelley came to 
London on the 18th June and I invited him to take ms meals at 
my house. On Sunday, June 26th, he accompanied Mary and 
her sister, Jane Clairmont, to the tomb of Mary’s mother, and 
there it seems the impious idea first occurred to him of seducing 
her. ... He had the madness to disclose his plans to me and to 
ask my consent. I expostulated with him with all the energy of 
which I was master ... I seemed to have succeeded . . .” 

He seemed to have succeeded with Shelley; and Mary too, 
it is plain, made an effort to do what duty, in her father’s view, 
demanded. Duty and dereliction guided her back to solitude. 
On the fly-leaf of a copy of Queen Mab given her by Shelley 
she wrote: “This book is sacred to me, and as no other creature 
shall ever look into it, I may write in it what I please—yet 
what shall I write—that I love the author beyond all powers of 
expression and that I am parted from him, dearest and only 
love—by that love we have promised to each other although I 
may not be yours, I can never be another’s.” 

But not for long could this obstacle or any other survive the 
fire that was in them both. Shelley had a strange but typically 
Shelleyan hope that Harriet, as a “noble animal, would under¬ 
stand. He argued with her that their “connection had never 
beau one of passion and impulse; friendship was its basis”; he 
suggested that without being her lover any more he could be 
her most devoted friend; he proposed that sne should live some¬ 
where near Mary and himself, so that he could care for her 
always as a constant friend. And Mary, that true daughter of 
William Godwin, had a still more attractive idea: would it not 
be possible for all three to five together, either she as Shelley’s 
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sister and Harriet as his wife, or Harriet as the sister and she as 
the wife? But life, that hot irrational things will not adipt itself 
to such Shelleyan and Godwinian logic, and all that happened 
was that Shelley talked of, and even attempted, suicide, and 
Harriet collapsed into sickness and hysteria: “I was laid up for 
a fortnight after,” she wrote to a Mrs. Nugent. “I could do 
nothing for myself. He begged me to live. The doctors gave 
me over. They said ’twas impossible. I saw his despair, the 
agony of my beloved sister, and owing to the great strength of 
my constitution I lived; and here I am, my dear friend, waiting 
to bring another infant into this woeful world. He will not be 
near me. In short, the man I once loved is dead. This is a 
vampire. His character is blasted for ever.” 

Desperately the two lovers burst through the entanglements. 
What one has done once, one is likely, unless the character is 
changed, to do again, and the morning came when, just as, 
three years before, a coach had waited by a Mount Street coffee¬ 
house for a sixteen-year-old girl to come guiltily round the 
comer from Chapel Street, so now while it was still dark a 
post-chaise waited at the comer of Hatton Garden and the 
sixteen-year-old Mary came guiltily to it from her home in 
Skinner Street. She was accompanied by her “sister”, Jane 
Clairmont, daughter of Mary Jane Clairmont, Godwin's 
second wife. Jane was with her partly because she would be 
useful, and pardy because Shelley thought she could be 
moulded into a noble soul: “She is a nice litde girl,” he ex¬ 
plained, “and her mother is such a vulgar commonplace 
woman, without an idea of philosophy, that I do not think she 
is a proper person to form the mind of a young girl.” So 
Shelley took her along with them. And all three, Shelley, 
Mary and Jane, posted as fast as they could to Dover. At 
Dover, quickly, lest Godwin were pursuing them, they char¬ 
tered a small boat which bore them across a stormy sea to 
Calais, tossing them on the Channel from dusk to dawn. 


§ 

' We can follow Shelley, Mary, and Jane Clairmont and see 
all their movements through the next two years. The docu- 
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ments are so many that we seem to see them, all through this 
time, in*ji fairly bright daylight. 

But Hi.’rriet, from the hour that Shelley ran from her, goes 
into a mist that shifts in wreaths about her, so that her figure 
is a shadow at one moment, then stands in clear outline, only 
to be quickly veiled again. At length it is lost to our sight com¬ 
pletely. We know that, when Shelley fled abroad, she took her 
little daughter, Ianthe, and the child within her, to her 
father’s house—the house by the Park from which she had run 
on that August morning almost exactly three years before. 
She had some communication with Shelley, either by letter or 
in person, and some of these exchanges were quite friendly, but 
more often they were loaded with bitterness on Harriet’s side, 
and once or twice on Shelley’s. In that Chapel Street house 
Shelley’s second child, Charles Bysshe, was born. But it seems 
that soon after his birth, in November 1814, this lost, perplexed, 
bewildered girl, all the bases of whose life had been undone, 
and all her standards overturned, having no longer any power 
of durable happiness, but rather a gift for melancholy, despair, 
and quick irritability, became miserable in her father’s house: 
“I am still at my father’s, which is very wretched,” says one of 
her letters. “When I shall quit this house I know not. Every¬ 
thing goes against me. I am weary of my life.... At nineteen 
I could descend a willing victim to the tomb.” She had some 
money: Shelley had made provision for her, doubling the 
allowance of -£200 which she received from her father; and 
with this, and with her children, she left the old Chapel Street 
home and sought lodgings, not remaining long in any one 
place but moving in the fashion of the lost from street to street. 
There is a story that she quarrelled with that domineering and 
formidable lady, her sister Eliza, who thereupon refused to see 
her any more. There are other stories, darker stories, but of 
their substance we cannot be sure.’ The mists close around her 
and do not part again until—but no: they never really lift and 
show us a clear, clean, open scene; they have not done so in a 
hundred and forty years. 
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Shelley, Mary and Jane 


I t is very different with Shelley, Mary, and Jane Clairmont; 
of that odd trio we need never lose sight. We know that 
from Calais they went to Paris, and that from Paris they 
started to walk to Switzerland taking a donkey with them to 
carry the baggage. The donkey, however, proved unequal to 
the load and walked with them, on the first lap of their journey, 
inerely as one of the honeymoon party—not perhaps inappro¬ 
priately. We know that they arrived at Brunnen, on the Lake 
of Lucerne, and straightway returned. We see them in 
London, outcasts from both homes; Godwin’s door in Skinner 
Street as firmly closed to them as the far handsomer door of 
Field Place in Sussex. Godwin, declaring that he would never 
cease from disapprobation of their act which he regarded as 
. “the great calamity of his life,” refused to receive them and 
forbade his stepdaughter, Fanny Imlay (Mary Wollstonecraft’s 
natural daughter), to have any communication with these three 
disgraced persons. Much fun has been expended upon this 
highly conventional behaviour of a revolutionary philosopher, 
but it is less inconsistent than most will admit. Many years 
before this, converted to his new view of marriage by the 
sweetness of his six months’ union with Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Godwin had condemned the notion that “each man for himself 
should supersede and trample upon the institutions of the 
country in which he fives”; and, over and above this, we must 
remember that the irregular union of his daughter with Shelley 
renewed and gave a fine fresh flavour to all the old scandals 
associated with his name. People said that he had sold his 
daughter to that shocking immorafist, young Shelley, for a 
large and much needed monetary subvention—a slander to 
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which Jkc laid himself wide open since he coolly received, or 
rudely demanded, large sums of money from Shelley, at the 
same time as he was refusing the house to Shelley himself. 
Some people, not understanding that he did this on his recorded 
principle mat “Reason had perceived it was a nobler action to 
relieve the needs of genius than to gratify the passions,” even 
put about the story that he had sold Mary and Jane Clairmont 
for .£1500 the pair. 

Still, whatever Godwin’s justifications, it must always seem 
a litde amusing to see two fathers as different as Timothy 
Shelley, the authoritarian country squire, and William Godwin 
the libertarian controversialist, cantering together, so to say, in 
double harness. On January 8 th 1815 old Sir Bysshe died, and 
Timothy became the second baronet and the outcast Shelley 
the next heir. It was of urgent importance to Shelley, then 
bogged in a financial slough, to learn the terms of his grand¬ 
father’s will, and he hurried down to Field Place to hear it read. 
But he learned on the doorstep that Sir Timothy had issued 
orders that he was on no account to be admitted, so he sat down 
there on the threshold, opened the book he had brought with 
him, and gave himself to reading it till such time as someone 
should open the door again and tell him something about the 
will. The book was a Milton, and he turned to Comus; and I 
always like to think that, sitting on that cold stone doorstep, 
Shelley was diverted by the opening lines: “Before the starry 
threshold of Jove’s court My mansion is.. 

§ 

We see them the following year, the same three, Shelley, 
Mary, and Jane, but with the addition now of Shelley and 
Mary’s four-months-old son, William (named after Godwin 
who’d denied them his house), returning to Switzerland, this 
time to the Lake of Geneva, and there meeting Byron for the 
first time. And how was it that Byron arrived at their lakeside 
hotel so soon after they did? The answer is interesting. Did I 
suggest that all three were meeting him for the first time? 
That would be most untrue of Jane Clairmont, who had 
already met Byron and to some purpose. Jane Clairmont was 
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a romantic young woman, and she had recently ministered to 
her desire for romance, not only by changing her commonplace 
names, Clara Jane, to the far prettier and more poetical Claire, 
thus producing the interesting and memorable conjunction 
“Claire Clairmont,” but she had also seduced Lord Byron, the 
most romantic poet and sinner of the day. Seduction is the 
exact word because she was the initiator: in letter after letter 
she, a complete stranger, invited him to become her lover. 
We have the letters and we have Byron’s comment. “ ‘Carry 
off’ quotha! and ‘girl.’ I should like to know who has been 
carried off except poor dear me. I have been more ravished 
myself than anybody since the Trojan War.” Weary of 
women, he had discouraged this unknown seducer for a while, 
but there comes a time when weariness itself palls, and the 
desire for adventure rises from its bed again, and Byron set off 
to take the hospitality so generously offered. He found a dark¬ 
haired, dark-eyed, passionate girl, and apparently enjoyed the 
hospitality enough to garland her with his lyric: 

There be none of Beauty’s daughter 
With a magic like thee 
And like music on the waters 
Is thy voice to me ... 

and to direct his travels on the Continent towards Dejean’s 
hotel d’Angleterre, at Geneva, where she was staying in the 
care of that strange young rebel, Shelley, the author of Queen 
Mab. So it was that Claire Clairmont, while seeking nothing 
but her own satisfactions, blent the great streams of Byron and 
Shelley and changed to that extent the course of English 
poetry. 

By the waters of Geneva, however, Byron soon wearied of 
her magic and would seem to have much preferred the different 
magic of Shelley. In his own very human words, he had come 
to Geneva because he was “fain to take a little love if pressed 
particularly”—a little, but, alas for Claire, only a little, and 
there an end. To his sister he wrote explaining the situation 
very nicely: “Now don’t scold; but what could I do?—a foolish 
girl, in spite of all I could say or do, would come after me, or 
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rather went before—for I found her here—and I have had all 
the plagite possible to persuade her to go back again.... I was 
not in love nor have any love left for any, but I could not 
exactly play the stoic with a woman who had scrambled eight 
hundred miles to unphilosophise me.” 

The more he saw of Claire, the less he loved her, but with 
Shelley, “Mad Shelley,” how different his experience. Excellent 
friends they became by that lovely lake. Shelley admired, 
almost to worshipping point, Byron’s genius, which he held 
high above his own, and Byron, while laughing at Shelley’s 
ideals, learned to admire, also to the point of veneration, 
Shelley’s character, which he considered the noblest he had 
ever met. All through his life he, the sardonic and world- 
wounded misanthrope, testified to this admiration for Shelley. 
“Shelley,” he wrote, “is to my knowledge the least selfish and 
mildest of men—a man who has made more sacrifices of his 
fortune and feelings for others than any I ever heard of.” And 
again: “You were all brutally mistaken about Shelley, who 
was, without exception, the best and least selfish man I ever 
knew. I never knew one who was not a beast in comparison.”' 

Byron’s love of a boat and of a sheet of water was almost 
equal to Shelley’s, and much of their time at Geneva was spent 
on this great mere among the mountains. The whole company, 
Shelley, Mary, and Claire, and Byron and his young doctor 
John Polidori, would drift about the moonlit water, listening 
to the last songs of the women as they dressed the vines on the 
hill, or to the chirping of the grasshoppers “singing one good¬ 
night carol more.” Or since there is nothing like a slow- 
moving boat to tempt a man to song, they would all sing 
together, and poor Claire’s voice would again be music on the 
waters, or Byron whose voice was as soft and pleasing as 
Shelley’s was harsh and shrill, and who knew this, would treat 
them to a solo, either Tom Moore’s Tyrolese Song of Liberty 
or a wild, echoing, Albanian drone which he’d learned on his 
travels. It was this Albanian hulabalula which won for him 
among the Shelleys the affectionate nickname of“Alb£.” Some¬ 
times Shelley, no great shakes as a singer, would He in the 
bottom of the boat and “look up at the heaven which he would 
never enter.” Then, up in Byron’s home, the Villa Diodati, to 
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which he had moved from the hotel, they would “talk of 
spectres at midnight”; or they would argue, Shelley and Byron, 
about poetry and philosophy, about “God, destiny and free 
will”, till the blue of night was grey with morning. One could 
wish for a record of one of these warm, friendly arguments: 
Shelley, the shrill idgdist^ the mcaain^kMfc,t»timist, the 
profou ndly moral unmoralist” doing battle with Byron the 
ruthless, mocking realist , the _ world-weary pessimist, the 
deliberate and defiant violator of a moral system to which jn 
fils heart he adhered.' Shelley would declare Jus, upbieakable 
hopes' oTmafTs salvation; Byron would ridicule the idea, and 
declare that itteri were past praying for. “Neither Shelley nor 
Byron understands men,” a sensible young woman, Jane 

; Williams, was to affirm later, “ Shelley loves them too much ; 

| Byron not enou gh.” So often—indeed usually—such disputa- 
tions slide down at last into a discussion about women, and we 
know that Byron would maintain a doubt as to whether 
women had, or had not, souls, and his strong conviction that 
they should not be allowed to eat at the same table with men, 
but should be confined to their private quarters in the seraglio, 
—much to the disgust of Mrs. Shelley, a daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and of The Rights of Woman, and hardly less to 
Shelley’s indignation, who must ever elevate women, or some 
of them, into god-given symbols of the Universal Beauty. 

. Towards the end of June the two friends, leaving the women 
and Polidori behind, embarked on a tour of the lake, touching 
at all the “places of literary and historic interest.” They visited 
Meillerie and all the scenery of Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Hiloise, 
and Femey where dwelt Voltaire, and Lausanne where in the 
now ruined and ragged garden of his house Gibbon walked 
one night after writing the last words of his Decline and FalL 
“After laying down my pen,” so runs his famous record of 
this hour, “I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
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humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, 
by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
fete of my History, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious." 

In honour of this man and this passage Byron picked some 
acacia leaves to send home to his publisher, John Murray. It is 
moving to think of the young giants to whom their immor¬ 
tality had yet to be granted visiting and worshipping at the 
shrines of the old giants whom Fame had already crowned. 
We shall shortly see the young Keats on a similar pilgrimage. 


§ 

After this happy lakeside summer, the Shelleys returned to 
England, for both Mary and Percy, strangely enough, were 
now homesick for that ‘‘dear land.” Shelley wrote to Peacock 
asking him to find them a “fixed, settled, eternal home" 

nd and 
resting 

They found a lodging forJMary, Claire, and the infant 
William at Bath, and Shelley went to Marlow to be with 
Peacock and to find if possible a home near by, because he was 
“not insensible to the beauty of the Thames.” 

It was now the autumn of 1816; the autumn darkened into 
winter; Leigh Hunt published his Young Poets; Shelley visited 
him at the Vale of Health and met John Keats; it_jaras. the 
December of 1816, and from out of her lonely mists, Harriet 
struck. 


because his present intention was to return to Engl; 
make that most excellent of nations my perpetual 
place.” 



CHAPTER NINE 


Harriet’s Answer 


W ithout wishing or perceiving any such results, for 
she tried to forgive him and love him at die last, 
Harriet struck the blow from which the forces on 
Shelley’s side have never recovered. She gave the greatest 
single victory to those foes against whom he had always fought 
and fights still, in his “war among mankind.” 

One morning, the ioth ofDecember, 1816, an out-pensioner 
of Chelsea Hospital, by name John Levesley, was walking in 
the Park by the side of the Serpentine River and he was 
startled to see floating on the water something that looked like 
a human body. On the far side of the lake was a boy with a 
boat, and he yelled to him to bring the boat over. The boy 
obeyed, and together they rowed to that strange dark, drifting 
shape. It was the body of a woman, and they saw by its con¬ 
dition that it must have been in the water many days. They 
brought it to the brink, and it was carried a few hundred yards 
across the grass, and over the King’s Private Road to an inn 
called The Fox which backed upon the Park. The house 
served as a receiving post for the Royal Humane Society; it 
had a wooden gate, leading into the Park, and through 
this gate more than one drowned body had been brought to 
the kindly hospitality of an inn. Now, by a strange coin¬ 
cidence, there lodged at the inn a Mr. William Alder, a 
plumber, who knew the woman well, and identified her as 
"Harriet Smith.” 

But, as the mysterious Mr. Alder must almost certainly have 
been aware, for he had known her “for several months” and 
had been sent by her parents some weeks before to search for 
her, this was not her real name. Her real name was Harriet 
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Shelley. Alone in her mist, unseen of the world, Harriet had 
drowned in the Serpentine. 

An inquest was held in the inn on the following day. 

City and Liberty of Westminster in the County of Middlesex to 
wit. Information of Witnesses taken this eleventh day of December 
One thousand eight hundred and sixteen at the House of Thomas 
■Phillips known by the sign of the Fox situate in Knightsbridge in the 
Parish of Saint Margaret Westminster, on view of the Body of 
Harriet Smith then and there lying dead as follows to wit — 

John Levesley of No. 38 Dennings Alley Bishopsgate 
Street Without an Out Pensr. Belonging to Chelsea Hospital 
being sworn saith as follows: 

About 10 o’clock yesterday Morning the 10th day of 
December instant I was walking by the side of the Serpentine 
on my way to Kensington and observed something floating 
on the River which conceiving to be a human Body I called 
to a boy on the opposite side to bring his Boat which after 
some time he did to the side of the bank of the River on 
which I stood. I got into the boat and found that it was the 
Body of the deceased quite dead, there appeared no sign of 
life and I have no doubt that the body must have lain in the 
Water some days. (Signed) John Levsley 
William Alder a Lodger at the Fox Public House afore¬ 
said, Plumber, being sworn saith as follows: 

I knew the deceased she resided at No. 7 Elizabeth Street 
Hans Place she was a married Woman but did not live with 
her husband—she had been missing as I was informed from 
her House upwards of a Month, and at the request of her 
Parents when she had been absent about a week I dragged the 
Serpentine River and all the ponds near thereto without effect, 
the deceased having for some time labored under lowness of 
Spirits which I had observed for several months before and I 
conceived that something lay heavy on her Mind. On hearing 
yesterday that a Body was found I went and recognised it to 
be the deceased—she was about 21 years of age and was 
married about 5 years (Signed) Wm. Alder 
Jane Thomas of 7 Elizabeth Street Hans Place, Widow, 
being sworn saith as follows: 
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The deceased occupied the second floor in my House she 
took them accompanied by a Mr. Alder, she stated ‘chat she 
was a married lady and that her Husband was abroad, she took 
them from month to month—she had been with me about 
9 weeks on the 9th of November last, she paid her month’s 
Rent on the Thursday preceding—she appeared in the family 
way and was during the time she lived in my House in a very 
desponding and gloomy way—on the 9th of November last 
she left my House as I was informed by my servant Mary Jones 
I did not see the deceased that day. (Signed) Janb Thomas 

Mary Jones, Servant to the last Witness, being sworn saith 
as follows: 

On Saturday the ninth of November last the deceased 
breakfasted and dined in her Apartments, she told me previ¬ 
ously that she wished to dine early about 4 o’clock—she said 
very little, she chiefly spent her time in Bed. .1 saw nothing 
but what was proper in her Conduct with the exception of a 
continual lowness of Spirits—she left her Apartment after 
Dinner which did not occupy her more than 10 minutes—I 
observed she was gone out on my going into her room about 
5 o’clock that day. I never saw or heard from her afterwards. 
The X of Mary Jones 

Endorsement Inquisition on View of the Body of Harriet Smith 
December 11, 18x6. St. Margt. Westr. Verdict: Found Dead in 
the Serpentine River. 


§ 

It was a merciful verdict from twelve jurors, “good and 
lawful Men of the said Liberty”; it enabled “Harriet Smith” 
to be buried in consecrated ground, and she probably lies in 
Paddington Churchyard. 

Can we possibly believe that Alder had not immediately 
informed the Westbrooks of this discovery of the missing 
Harriet? If he did so, then they lay hidden for shame and with¬ 
held from the Coroner and his officers the heartbroken letter 
which Eliza had received on a “Sat. eve”—maybe that Saturday 
November 9th when she disappeared from that second-floor 
lodging in Elizabeth Street, Hans Place. 
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Harriet’s answer 

“My dearest and much Beloved Sister,—when you read 
this letter, I shall be no more an inhabitant of this mis erable 
world. Do not regret the loss of one who could never be any¬ 
thing but a source of vexation and misery to you all belonging 
to me. Too wretched to exert myself, lowered in the opinion 
of everyone, why should I drag on a miserable existence? ... 
The remembrance of all your kindness which I have so un¬ 
worthily repaid has often made my heart ache. I know that 
you will forgive me—because it is not in your nature to be 
unkind or severe to any. Dear amiable woman that I had 
never left you, oh! that I had always taken your advice. 
I might have lived long and happy, but weak and unsteady 
have rushed on to my destruction. I have not written to Bysshe. 
Oh, no, what would it avail, my wishes or my prayers would 
not be attended to by him, and yet should he rec. this, perhaps 
he might grant my request to let Ianthe remain with you 
always. Dear lovely child, with you she will enjoy much 
happiness, with him none. My dear Bysshe, let me conjure 
you by the remembrance of our days of happiness to grant my 
last wish. Do not take your innocent child from Eliza who has 
been more than I have, who has watched over her with such 
unceasing care. Do not refuse my last request, I never could 
refuse you and if you had never left me I might have lived, but 
as it is I freely forgive you and may you enjoy that happiness 
which you have deprived me of. There is your beautiful boy, 
oh! be careful of him, and his love may prove one day a rich 
reward. Now comes the sad task of saying farewell. Oh! I 
must be quick. God bless and watch over you all. You dear 
Bysshe and you dear Eliza ... Be happy all of you, so shall 
my spirit find rest and forgiveness. God bless you is the last 
prayer of the unfortunate Harriet S.” 

But Harriet could not have died that “Sat. eve” or her body 
would have been in an unrecognisable state. We know not 
where she went that night or where she died. Or even how she 
died—though the probability of suicide can hardly be gainsaid. 
It is not even certain that she was pregnant, she only “appeared 
in the family way,” but S helley always beli ev ed that she had 
liv ed with a groom of the na me o f Smith a nd waswit b child 
bylum^ On me other han 3 jPeaco 3 c, Hogg! and Trelawny’ 
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whom we shall meet, Shelley’s devoted friends, all maintained 
that Harriet was without offence. We can never know the 
truth but the circumstances certainly suggest that Harriet had 
exchanged the embraces of Shelley for those of an unknown 
man, that she had been deserted by him, and that when she 
could no longer hide her condition she destroyed herself and 
this unborn child. 

Those hostile to Shelley have sought to establish that he was 
neither distressed enough nor penitent enough after this dire 
news had been given to him. They direct us to one or two 
phrases in his letters which do suggest a most unhappy com¬ 
placence and self-vindication, but my own view is that he was 
so hurt and so conscience-stricken that he had to cry aloud and 
with too great an emphasis, that it was not his fault—it was not 
his fault—it was another’s—and his conscience was at ease. 
“Everyone does me full justice—bears testimony to the upright 
spirit and liberality of my conduct to her—there is but one 
voice in condemnation of the detestable Westbrooks.” “I take 
God to witness, if such a being is now regarding both you and 
me, and I pledge myself if we meet before Him after death, to 
repeat the same in His presence—that you accuse me wrong¬ 
fully. I am innocent of ill, either done or intended; the conse¬ 
quences you allude to flowed in no respect from me. If you 
were my friend I could tell you a history that would make you 
.open your eyes; but I shall never make the public my familiar 
confidant.” So Shelley cries occasionally—but we know that 
he could hardly ever thereafterwards utter the name of Harriet 
or hear suicide mentioned in his presence. It was he who had 
taken Harriet and moulded her, “a noble soul,” into “a little 
scion of infidelity”; he who had discussed with her Godwin’s 
view that “suicide was not necessarily criminal”; he who had 
taught her that love must be free—and here was the outcome. 
I go with Leigh Hunt, who took him in and comforted him in 
these days of disaster; who offered to receive the motherless 
children into that “packing case” already crowded with 
children. Leigh Hunt’s words in his Memoir of Mr. Shelley are 
simple and plain. “Nobody could lament it more bitterly than 
Mr. Shelley. For a time it tore his being to pieces; nor is there 
a doubt that however deeply he was accustomed to reason on 
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the nature and causes of evil, he was not without remorse for 
having no better exercised his judgment with regard to the 
degree of intellect he had allied himself with, and for having 
given rise to a premature independence of conduct in one un¬ 
equal to the task. The lady was greatly to be pitied; so was the 
survivor.” Sir William Watson offered the same final com¬ 
ment, but with the greater sweetness of song: 

A star looked down from heaven and loved a flower 
Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour: 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruined rosebud, tears. 
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In Chancery 


A lmost immediately after hearing of Harriet’s death, 
sixteen days after, Shelley was quietly married to Mary 
.in the presence of William Godwin and his wife, Mary 
Jane Godwin. He and Mary left the little cottage of the Hunts, 
took a room in the City, and after breakfasting next morning 
with the Godwins, went through the ceremonylof marriage 
at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. Godwin records the fact in his 
diary thus: “Call at Mildred with P.B.S., M.W.G., and M.J.” 
In the great bombing of London, one hundred and forty years 
later, St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, went down with the rest, and 
is now but rubble and dust. Some of its registers were salvaged 
by the incumbent of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and carried to his 
own ruined choir; and here the Librarian of the City, scanning 
them in search of material that should be preserved, found his 
eyes of a sudden resting upon the signatures of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, William Godwin, and 
Mary Jane Godwin. That register is now a treasured charge of 
the Guildhall Library. 

There was now goodwill and goodfellowship between the 
houses of Shelley and Godwin, but this security and peace had 
hardly been achieved before Shelley learned that John West¬ 
brook, acting as “the maternal grandfather and next friend” of 
Harriet’s children, had filed a Bill of Complaint on their behalf 
to Lord Eldon, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, praying 
that their father might be restrained from taking possession of 
them. Here are parts of The Childrens Petition Dated 8 January 
1817, with their sequence slightly altered, and some words 
rearranged, in order that their purpose may be more readily 
understood. 
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“Your Orators Eliza IantheJShelley an Infant of the age of 
three years and a half or thereabouts and Charles Bysshe 
Shelley an Infant of the age of two years or thereabouts are 
desirous that they should not be placed in the custody of the 
said Percy Bysshe Shelley but that their persons and fortunes 
should be placed under the protection of this Honourable 
Court... and that a proper nerson or proper persons may be 
appointed to act as their Giundian or Guardians and that all 
proper directions may be given for their maintenance and 

education_” In justification of this prayer the Infant Orators 

humbly complain that “your said Orators are the only Issue of 
the marriage of Percy Bysshe Shelley Esquire and Harriett 
Westbrook and that after the birth of your Orator Eliza Ianthe 
Shelley and while the said Harriett Shelley was pregnant with 
your Orator Charles Bysshe Shelley the said Percy Bysshe 
Shelley became acquainted with a Mr. Godwin the author of a 
work called Political Justice and other works and with Mary 
Godwin his daughter and that the said Percy Bysshe Shelley 
about three years ago deserted his said wife and unlawfully 
cohabited with the said Mary Godwin . . . and has several 
illegitimate children by her. . . . And your Orators shew that 
the said Percy Bysshe Shelley avows himself to be an Atheist 
and that since his said Marriage he has written and published a 
certain work called Queen Mab with notes and other works 
and that he has therein blasphemously derided the truth of the 
Christian Revelation and denied the existence of God as the 
Creator of the Universe.” The long Petition closes: “May it 
please your Lordship to grant unto your Orators not only His 
Majesty’s most gracious Writ of Injunction to restrain the said 
Percy Bysshe Shelley from taking possession of the persons of 
your Orators” but also a writ to all parties to appear before the 
court and there “true direct and perfect answer make.” 

No words of a commentator can project the fury and pain 
of Shelley with such truth, such reality—the reality of some¬ 
thing happening before our eyes—as certain parts of The Answer 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley one of the Defendants to the Bill of 
Complaint of Eliza Ianthe Shelley and Charles Bysshe Shelley 
Infants by John Westbrooke their maternal Grandfather and next 
friend. The defendant answers: “This Defendant and his said 
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late wife agreed in consequences of certain differences between 
them to live separate and apart from pach other but this 
Defendant denies that he deserted his said wife otherwise than 
by separating from her as aforesaid. . . . And this Defendant 
says that at the urgent entreaty of his said late wife he per¬ 
mitted his said children to reside with her under her manage¬ 
ment and protection although this Defendant saith he was very 
anxious from his affection for his said children to have had 
them with him under his own care and management but that 
he forbore so to do in compliance with the wishes of his said 
wife and on account of their tender age intending nevertheless 
to have them under his own care and to provide for their 
education himself as soon as they should be of a proper age or 
in case of the death of his said wife and never having in any 
manner abandoned or deserted them or had any intention of so 
doing . . . and he says that since the death of his said wife he 
hath frequently applied to the said Elizabeth Westbrooke and 
John Westbrooke and hath requested to have the said Com¬ 
plainants his children delivered up to him in order that this 
Defendant might enjoy the happiness of their Society and 
might provide for their maintenance and education but that 
the said John Westbrooke and Elizabeth Westbrooke have 
always refused to deliver them up to this Defendant or even 
to inform this Defendant where they were. . . . And this 
Defendant denies that he is unlawfully cohabiting with Mary 
Godwin in the said Bill named on the contrary he saith that 
he hath since the death of his late Wife intermarried with her 
and that she is his lawful wife.... And this Defendant humbly 
submits and insists that being the father he is also the natural 
Guardian of his said children and that as it is his duty to provide 
for their maintenance and education so it is also his right 
so to do and to have the custody of the persons of his said 
children. . . .” 

The battle for the children opened before Lord Eldon on the 
24th of January, 1817, famous counsel appearing for each side. 
The Westbrooks had engaged the most distinguished advocate 
of the day, Sir Samuel Romilly. Basil Montagu appeared for 
Shelley and argued, doubtless to Shelley’s distress, that Queen 
Mab and his other early attacks upon orthodoxy were but the 
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outpourings of a callow and irresponsible youth; he neatly sub¬ 
mitted that his alleged hostility to marriage was disproved by 
the fact that he had married twice before he was twenty-five; 
and he prayed the Lord Chancellor to dismiss an unwarrantable 
complaint with all reasonable costs. But Lord Eldon did not 
dismiss it; he directed that the case should be argued further 
in his private room. And this unwillingness to dismiss the 
case was a preliminary win for the Westbrooks; it was first 
blood to them and a first sign that the father might be de¬ 
feated. 

So to the final issue: The Lord Chancellor’s Formal Order 
Dated 27 March 1817 and its closing words: “His Lordship doth 
Order that the Defendant Percy Bysshe Shelley and his Agents 
be restrained from taking possession of the persons of the 
Plaintiffs Eliza Ianthe Shelley and Charles Bysshe Shelley the 
Infants or intermeddling with the said Infants until the further 
order of this Court And it is ordered that it be referred to Mr. 
Alexander one of the Masters of this Court to enquire what will 
be a proper plan for the maintenance and education of the said 
Plaintiffs the Infants and also to enquire with whom and under 
whose care the said Infants should remain during their minority 
or until the further order of this Court. ...” 

Follows Shelley’s other Answer, written now but not shown 
to the world for another twenty-two years. 

To The Lord Chancellor 

Thy country’s curse is on thee! Justice sold, 

Truth trampled, Nature’s landmarks overthrown, 

And heaps of fraud-accumulated gold, 

Plead, loud as thunder, at Destruction’s throne. 

I curse theo. by a parent’s outraged love ... 

By thy most killing sneer, and by thy smile— 

By all the arts and snares of thy black den, 

And—for thou canst outweep the crocodile— 

By thy false tears—those millstones braining men— 
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By all the hate which checks a father’s love— 

By all the scorn which kills a father’s care— 

By those most impious hands which dared remove 
Nature’s high bounds—by thee—and by despair . 

I curse thee—though I hate thee not. —O slave! 

If thou couldst quench the earth-consuming Hell 
Of which thou art a daemon, on thy grave 
This curse should be a blessing. Fare thee well! 
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The Friends of Keats 


I n February 1817 Leigh Hunt had all his three “young 
poets”—those for whom he had sounded the first blast of 
the trumpet—J. H. Reynolds, P. B. Shelley and J. Keats, in 
or about his cottage. The Shelleys, both Percy and Mary, were 
staying in the cottage, and once again one may wonder where, 
in that little packing case, they were packed. Mary’s diary of 
this time, probably written in that same parlour with the busts 
and the books and the prints, speaks of Keats “supping with 
them in Hampstead,” and of meetings with John and George 
Keats and of another with Keats and Reynolds. Keats stjll 
x lodged in the City but was contemplating a move to Hamp¬ 
stead that he might be nearer to Hunt, who was still his hero, 
&\d to all the friends of Hunt who had given him such affection 
aid. put such a halo of hope around his head. Occasionally 
Shelley and Keats would walk together over the broken 
country of the Heath and into the Highgate Woods. Some¬ 
times I wander there now and see their two figures walking 
ahead of me, one tall and stooping, the other short and broad- 
shouldered, and both engaged in animated talk. It is not difficult 
to imagine their talk. We know some of the subjects they dis¬ 
cussed and we can guess the rest. It is likely that Shelley spoke 
the rhore, becausertiis argumentative fervour was so great, so t 
abounding and shrill, that it would sometimes seem contentious 
and alienate the unsympathetic.) They argued (as Shelley with 
Byronjabout “God and destiny and free-will.” They debated 
Christianity. We know that Keats once stood up to Shelley in 
defence of Christianity and we can be pretty certain that 

toTfie^tea^iings of Jesus—indeed no—but only to that which 
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the kings and priests had made of them. Had he not thought 
at one time of assembling an anthology of the moral and 
ethical teachings in the New Testament? Anyone who would 
strip from the doctrines of Jesus (this is a paraphrase of some 
words of Shelley's) the veil of familiarity would perceive how 
adverse their spirit was to all this censoriousness, self-righteous 
superiority, vindictiveness, and hate. 

“Though I hate thee not”—Shelley was coming fast now 
upon that hatred of hate which was to cry aloud, and again and 
again, in his Prometheus Unbound-, and did he not pour out to 
Keats, as they strolled over the summits or lay side by side in 
the grass and clover, such words as those in the Preface to 
[The Cenci: “No person can be truly dishonoured by the act of 
another; and the fit return to make to the most enormous 


injuries is kindness and forbearance, and a resolution to convert 
the injurer from his dark passions by peace and love. Revenge, 
retaliation, atonement, are pernicious mistakes.”} They dis¬ 
cussed poetry, of course, and Shakespeare, both agreeing (as 
we know they did) that King Le ar w as the .finest tragedy in the 
world. They told each other their dreams for the future; and 
Shelley hurt Keats, whose first book of poems was on the very 
eve of appearing, and who must have been thinking about it 
twelve hours a day, by questioning the wisdom of such early 
publication. He instanced his own too early publication of 
Queen Mab, and the dreadful labels, “atheist,” “traitor,” 
“libertine,” and “lecher,” which that immature work had 


hung about his neck. Immature? So completely had Keats 
given himself to poetry and to his dream of “being among the 
English poets” that any questioning of his powers, as they 
sauntered over the green English scene, must have been to sink 
a knife into the very deep of his heart. Both these two lads 
had books coming out in the next month, and with the same 
publishers, C. and J. Ollier, to whom their patron, Leigh Hunt, 
almost certainly introduced them; but Shelley’s was npt poetry 
but a pamphlet to reform the world, and ostensibly written by 
The Hermit of Marlow. Shelley’s cousin, Tom Medwin, tells 
us that t he two poets agr eed aithey wal ked and talked to gether 
t o co mpete in the pr oduction o f a v ery lo ng p oem, the time 
limit to be six months . It is a credible story, because it is just 
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what two young men, and specially two members of Leigh 
Hunt’s Competitive pircus, would agree to do. If it is true, then 
we owe to this agree ment The Revol t of_ Is lam and Mndymiaa; 
and, t hanks he to Hampste ad Heath . 

Leigh Hunt states that Keats “did not take to Shelley as 
kindly as Shelley did to him” and gives as a reason that Keats 
was “a little too sensitive on the score of his origin.” This 
slight discomfort of Keats in the presence of Shelley has been 
exaggerated, but it cannot be denied in the face of Leigh Hunt’s 
assertion. It may seem strange, and to Keats worshippers a 
blasphemy, to say of so strong, independent, and original a 
spirit that he was a little overawed by Shelley, but we must 
remember that he was only twenty-one, that he would always 
allow that he was awkward in company, and that even the 
shining Hector had his weaknesses. Can we not conceive that 
he felt, without for a moment admitting it, a little abashed by 
Shelley’s rank and wealth, by his Eton and Oxford back¬ 
ground, by the width of his reading in half a dozen languages, 
and by his ability to study Keats’s beloved Greeks in their own 
tongue, whereas Keats could meet them only in LempriCre’s 
Classical Dictionary ? No such bars to an easy friendship sprang 
from Shelley’s side: he was never conscious of any social or 
intellectual superiority; indeed he came to consider Keats, as 
he had always considered Byron, high above him in poetical 
genius. / / 


As they walk through the gorse and the birch trees, up to 
the sandy heights, we may compare their characters, noting 
the differences and the likenesses. Keats’s ideal is poetry; 
Shelley’s is philanthropy. Keats argues that p oefy is an mil 
in its elf, Shelley that it is a means to fhp he ttenne n uaf man and 


their worl d. 

cated moral.” Violently Keats shakes his head, declaring that 
did actic p oetry is a contra diction in terms. Shell ey co ntends 
that “man can be so perfectionised as to be able to expeT evil 
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disciple of Godwin, d eclares t hat if on ly men w ould shale* pfF 
su perstition and prejudice and p assio n and .rely on th eir divine 
reason, they could arrive atjrutii and happiness; } he speaks of 
Lucretivisand Epicurus, ofd’Holbach, Helvetius, Diderot, Con- 
dorcet, Paine, Hume and all the apostles of Reason generally; 
but Keats, growing warm, fights for his faith that “ the only 
road to truthjs through the holiness of the heart’s affections ”: 
that what t he; im agin ation seizes upon as. beautyniust Be. truths 
and there must be no “irritable reaching after fact a nd re ason.” 
Beauty ls tru th, and that i s all we know on e arth, and all we 
need to know. 

Such their differences: Keats’s visi on a pure poet’s, intuitive 
and warm, a response of blood, and heart ; Shelley’s.jnore 
intellectual, somewhat c plder, and still doude djwth- the d e si re 
topreach. 

They are alike in their lo ve of nature and their lyrical rapture 
in itTpresence.y’SKelley, Wordsworth, and Keats,” it has been 
well said, “lived with nature as with a bride, so that from their 
embrace the Greek Gods were bom anew.” trhey are alike in 
their perception of the pathos of mutability and tne hunger of 
their souls for a transcendental permanence. “Fair youth, 
beneath the trees, thou canst not leave Thy song, nor ever can 
those trees be bare”—Keats. “He is secure, and now can never 
mourn A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in vain”— 
Shelley. “Thou wast not bom for death, immortal bird! No 
hungry generations tread thee down.”—Keats. “The One 
remains, the many change and pass. . . . Life, like a dome of 
many coloured glass, stains the white radiance of Eternity.”— 
Shelley^ They are alike in one ambition , however Keats may 
dif fe r from Shelley as to the means of ach ieving i* /Shelley 
longs to reform the world; Keats can write that he “places his 
ultimate in the glory of dying for a great human purpose/} 

So they argue, and are alike, and are different; but before we 
withdraw from this spying upon their talk, we may note with 
pleasure how they approximated each to die other before the 
end: Shelley to Keats in the matter of didactic poetry: “Didactic 
poetry is my abhorrence; nothing can be equally well expressed 
in prose that is not tedious and supererogatory in verse” {Preface 
to Prometheus); and Keats to Shelley in the matter of phikn- 
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thropy; t “N°n e can usurp this height... but those to whom 
the miseries of the .world Are misery, and will not let them 
rest” (Fall of Hyperion). In a letter Keats speaks of “convincing 
one’s nerves (not one’s mind) that the world is full of misery 
and heartbreak, pain, sickness and oppression”; and in Julian 
andMaddalo Shelley sings: “Me —who am as a nerve o’er which 
do creep The else unfelt oppressions of the earth.” 

But mis spiritual kinship is yet to come. Their difference in 
1817 is perfectly illustrated in Messrs. C. and J. Ollier’s adver¬ 
tisement of March 7th in that year: “This day is published, 
price is. A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote throughout the 
Kingdom. By the Hermit of Marlow. Also in 1 vol. post 8vo., 
price 6s. 6d. Poems, By John Keats."\ 

§ 

We must notice now a shy figure on the outskirts of this 
lively Hampstead company. He is often in his comer alone, 
silent and listening, because the others, in their eager argu¬ 
mentations have for the moment overlooked him. When they 
do receive him into their midst again, and with much good 
will, because no one can dislike him, he is full of gratitude, 
loves them all, and shows that, if only people will accept him, 
he has a buoyant and merry temperament with a bent towards 
laughter and happy-go-lucky hopefulness as irrepressible as 
Leigh Hunt’s and as marked as the unhappy tendency in both 
Keats and Shelley to plunge into pits of despondency. 

This visitor, at once shy and friendly, apprehensive and 
vivacious, was Joseph Severn. He had a face of slightly femin¬ 
ine cast, with large eyes like a child’s, large enquiring eyebrows, 
a shapely, delicate mouth, and a cap of waving, curling hair. 
His diffidence, his affectionateness, and his quick delight when 
good fellowship was offered to him, can be explained, it may 
be, by the fact that his father was a hot-tempered, bullying but 
affectionate man, capable of knocking him down in wrath one 
minute and weeping in penitence the next. The diffidence, the 
doubt of himself, the fear that he was not wanted, or that he 
had been a bore, peep ever and again in his letters, where he 
will enquire if he has offended Taylor, or if he would not be 
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“one too many” at the party, or if George Keats’s brother, 
John, has forgotten him. • 

For to John Keats, more than to all the others was his affec¬ 
tion and his hero-worship given, and this despite his two years 
seniority to Leigh Hunt’s young prot< 5 g£ At the time of their 
meeting—this pregnant time when Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Keats, 
and Severn were all together—Joseph Severn was an engraver’s 
apprentice, but his ambition was to paint large historical sub¬ 
jects on large canvases, like Haydon in England or David in 
France, and so he attended occasionally at the Academy schools, 
finding the money for his brushes and his colours by painting 
litde water-colour portraits at half-a-guinea apiece. He did 
not know when he met Keats and Shelley in Hampstead and 
walked with one or other of them about the Heath, that these 
companions were the subjects, and the only two subjects, that 
would give his pictures a lasting fame. 

But from the first he had an immense appreciation of Keats’s 
quality, and an attractively humble perception of the gift that 
Keats’s friendship was to him. It ‘‘raised him to the third 
heaven” he said. Now he would hurry “across the fields” from 
Hoxton, where his home was, that he might walk with Keats 
in the Highgate Woods or the “Hampstead Weald”—into the 
greening, as Keats said the spring should be called. Keats’s 
wonderful poet’s-eye for everything in nature was an excite¬ 
ment and inspiration to this young artist who wanted to 
sharpen and quicken his own painter’ s-eye. Sometimes, sharing 
in a search for beauty, they walked together to the National 
Gallery or the British Museum, talking, talking all the way 
about the “Greek Spirit,” the “Religion of the Beautiful,” and 
the “Religion oTJdyV” But just as Shelley was probably the 
larger talker in his walks with Keats, so I suspect that in these 
walks with Severn, whether on heathland grass or city pave¬ 
ments, it was Keats who led the discourses and Severn who 
listened, agreed, and learned. He almost says as much. Keats’s 
generous bestowal of his mental richness, he says, and the free 
imparting of his poetical gifts, as well as his taste in the arts, 
his knowledge of history and his wonderful powers of com¬ 
munication raised me from the mechanical drudgery of my 
art to the hope of brighter and more elevated courses.’* So did 
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the flying sparks from Keats’s talk touch the young Severn’s 
ambitioh to fire that when the Academy offered a gold medal 
for the best historical painting by one of its students, Severn 
resolved to compete and rushed off to sell his watch and his 
books that he might buy all the materials needed. The subject 
was to be taken from Spenser, and it is pleasant to report that 
this young competitor, this Joseph Severn of the indestructibly 
sanguine temperament and the quickly combustible high- 
spirits, chose as his subject The Cave of Despair. 

§ 

The book, Poems, By John Keats, on which the Vale of Health ^ 
had staked enormous hopes, and of which Cowden Clarke had 
said “Everyone of us expected (and not unreasonably) that it 
would create a sensation in the literary world”—that book, of 
which Keats in his pride had sent copies to all his friends, and 
to some of their wives and sisters too, was a complete failure. 
It appeared; it sank. “Alas,” Cowden Clarke had to write, 
“the book might have emerged in Timbuctoo with far stronger 
chance of fame and approbation. . . . The whole community, 
as if by compact, seemed determined to know nothing about 
it.” George Keats, most loyal of brothers, ever devoted to the 
promotion of John’s fame, and even aggressive in that service, 
waited a month and then most unwisely, so little did he know 
of publishers, who are as sensitive as successful authors and as 
inflammable as women scorned, wrote to Messrs. C. and J. 
Ollier an animadversion upon their handling of the book. 
Their reply was prompt. It was also rude. 

“Sir, We regret that your brother ever requested us to pub¬ 
lish his book, or that our opinion of its talent should have led 
us to acquiesce in undertaking it. We are, however, much 
obliged to you for relieving us from the unpleasant necessity of 
declining any further connection with it, which we must have 
done, as we think the curiosity is satisfied, and the sale has 
dropped. By far the greater number of persons who have pur¬ 
chased it from us have found fault with it in such plain terms, 
that we have in many cases offered to take the book back rather 
than be annoyed with the ridicule which has, time after time, 
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been showered upon it.... These are unpleasant imputations 
for any one in business to labour under, but we should have 
borne them and concealed their existence from you had not the 
style of your note shewn us that such delicacy would be quite 
thrown away.... Yours most etc., C. and J. Ollier.” 

But though this disappointment, this fall from a cloudy 
summlttome earth,' must have been near to a heartbreak for 
Keats and caused some lapses into his congenital melancholy, 
this year, 1817, was probably one of the happiest of his life. 
Keats at last was what he wanted to be and where he wanted to 
be. No longer a student among the medical Philistines, he was 
now an author among authors, a young intellectual in a circle 
of intellectuals. No longer “in city pent,” he lived now, with 
his brothers in the leafy village of Hampstead, on the brink of 
the Heath and only a few hundred yards across the rough grass 
from the Vale of Health, down in its watery hollow. He was 
lodging with his brothers, George and Tom, in No. 1 Well 
Walk, the house of Bentley, the postman. The house stood 
next the Green Man Inn, where the Wells Hotel now stands, 
and opposite the first of the lime trees that marched from here 
to the Heath; it was a happy home for these three merry, 
laughing, devoted brothers and the only discomforts were 
thine “young carrots,” the Bentley children, who rattled about 
'making “horrid rows” when Keats was in labour with a poem, 
r or came close, causing him to “breathe worsted stockings.” He 
was full of friends who maintained their faith in him unshaken; 
he was full of frith in himself, despite all the Olliers in die 
world, and he was full of work, for he must complete this new 
long poem Endymion within six months, if he were not to be 
outpaced by his friendly rival, Shelley. 

Surely no young man was ever happier in the devotion and 
faith of friends and the affection and faith of brothers than John 
Keats. Besides Cowden Clarke and Hunt there was Reynolds, 
the only one of those three “young poets” who failed to fulfil 
Hunt’s prophecy, and who was to write, “You will remember 
that we were to print together. I can never write anything— 
my mind is taken the other way. But I shall set my heart on 
having you high, as you ought to be. Do you get Fame, and I 
shall have it in being your affectionate and steady friend.” 
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There was Haydon of the mighty raptures, the splendid and 
preposterous utterance, who could write: “I have read your 
*Sleep and Poetr y*—i t is a fla sh of lightning which will rouse 
men from their occupations, and keep them trembling for the 
crash of thunder that will follow. God bless you! let our hearts 
be buried on each other” Oand “You have taken up the gre at 
trumpet of nature and mad e it sound with a voice-ofyour own 
—I write in a great hurry—You will realise all you wish or 
expect—Success attend you, my glorious fellow.” There was 
William Haslam, a young solicitor and “our oak friend” as 
Severn used to call him, who was to write one day, “If I know 
what it is to love, I truly love John Keats.” And of course there 
was Severn himself who was always at hand if ever, to his joy, 
anyone noticed him. And there were Dilke and Brown, to 
whom we are now coming. 

For his two brothers, George, now twenty, and Tom, seven¬ 
teen, Keats had an affection passing, as he once wrrote, the love 
of women. “My love for my brothers, from the early loss of 
our parents, and even from earlier misfortunes, has grown into 
an affection ‘passing the love of women.’ I have been ill- 
tempered with them—I have vexed them—but the thought of 
them has always stifled the impression that any woman might 
otherwise have made upon me.” So he wrote, trying to believe 
it, but he was now twenty-two, and we can discern in his letters 
and poems that growing hunger for a woman that was to drive 
him into agony and destruction. This hunger for the feminine 
tyims him towards his little sister, thirteen years .old, and still 


at Miss Kaley’s School, Walthamstow, Essex.” 

“My dear Fanny, Let us now begin a regular question and 
answer—a little pro and con; letting it interfere as a pleasant 
method of my coming at your favourite little wants and enjoy¬ 
ments, that I may meet them in a way befitting a brother. 

“We have been so little together since you have been able to 
reflect on things that I know not whether you prefer the 
History of King Pepin to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—or 
Cinderella and her glass slipper to Moor’s Almanack. However 
in a few Letters I hope I shall be able to come at that and adapt 
my scribblings to your Pleasure. You must tell me about all 
you read if it be only six Pages in a week and this transmitted 
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to me every now and then will procure you full sheets of 
Writing from me pretty frequently. —This I feel as a necessity 
for we ought to become intimately acquainted, in order that I 
may not only, as you grow up, love you as my only Sister, but 
confide in you as my dearest friend.... I am living in Magdalen 
Hall on a visit to a young Man with whom I have not been 
long acquainted, but whom I like very much—we lead very 
industrious lives—he in general Studies and I in proceeding at a 
pretty good rate with a Poem which I hope you will see early 
in the next year. —Perhaps you might like to know what I am 
will tell you. Many Years ago there was a 
Shepherd who fed his flocks on a Mountain’s 


writing about. I 
young handsome 
Side...” 


§ 

Some time in the year 1815 two young men, friends and 
schoolfellows, were building themselves a house at the foot of 
the Heath. It was to be a square white house in the Regency 
style, standing in a garden well furnished with trees, among 
which were a plum and a mulberry. A party wall was to 
divide the house into two self-enclosed homes with separate 
front doors. The two young men were Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, aged twenty-seven, and Charles Brown, some three 
.years older; and there can be little doubt that, pleased with both 
the site and the design, they came sometimes, singly or together, 
to watch the house going up, brick by brick. And little doubt 
that they enjoyed debating what it was to be called. Since 
Dilke was married and had a son of six, while Brown was a 
stubborn bachelor, he was to have the larger part of the house 
with the front door that looked across the garden towards the 
road, and Brown the smaller part with the door that hid some¬ 
what shyly at the side. They decided therefore to call the house 
Wentworth Place after Dilke’s famous ancestors, the Went¬ 
worths. 1 . 'if 

It is particularly easy to imagine these two young metf 
because Keats himself, a master of words, has painted them for 
us in laughing and mischievous terms. £ 

Dilke was precise, professional, argumentative; a votar^bf 
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Reason ( and of Godwin, its prophet. At this early age he was a 
clerk in the Navy Pay Office, but all his interests were literary. 
Already he had edited a series of “Old Plays” and written pre¬ 
cise little articles in the reviews. Not a writer of original talent 
or creative power, but scholarly and scrupulous, he was of the 
kind that edits and criticises the work of other men; in later life 
he was to edit the Athenaeum and write valuable papers on Pope 
and Junius and Burke and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Fitting, perhaps, that Keats should have described this good, 
dry, tidy man in a dry prose. “He thinks of nothing but 
‘Political Justice’ and his Boy. I wrote Brown a comment on 
the subject, wherein I explained what I thought of Dilke’s 
Character. Which resolved itself into this conclusion. That 
Dilke was a Man who cannot feel he has a personal identity 
unless he has made up his Mind about everything. The genus 
is not scarce in population. All the stubborn arguers you meet 
with are of the same brood. They never begin upon a subject 
they have not pre-resolved on. They want to hammer that 
nail into you and if you turn the point, still they think 
you wrong. Dilke will never come at a truth as long as 
he lives because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin- 
methodist.” 

If Keats in another letter called him genially “a Godwin- 
perfectibility Man”, Charles Lamb called him roundly a “block¬ 
head” and what he presumably considered worse, a “Dilkish 
blockhead.” 

Brown, though only thirty, was bald and spectacled and 
getting too stout. A sturdy, vigorous, jolly, generous, easy¬ 
going man, he liked good food, good wine, good friends, good 
books and pretty women—Keats knew of a certain “curled 
Jewess” called Jenny Jacobs, and we know now that his Irish 
maidservant, Abigail Donohue occupied not only his basement 
but also, on occasion, his bed. He, like his friend Dilke, was a 
Ifttirateur, having written the libretto for a fairly successful 
opera aiid some articles for the reviews. He had inherited some 
small private means, and this dilettante writing was now his 
only occupation. Fitting perhaps that Keats should have 
described this lively figure in lively verse which, though meant 
to be mischievous stuff, leaps into real poetry. Picture a bald, 
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jovial, fleshly young man whose spectacles swing distantly 
towards any becoming bonnet or shapely, ankle; and read: 

He is to weet a melancholy carle: 

Thin in the waist, with bushy head of hair, 

As hath the seeded thistle when in parle 
It holds the Zephyr, ere it sendeth fair 
Its light balloons into the summer air. .. . 

Ne cared he for wine, or half-and-half, 

Ne cared he for fish or flesh or fowl, 

And sauces held he worthless as the chaff; 

He ’sdeigned the swine-head at the wassail-bowl; 

Ne with lewd ribbalds sat he cheek by jowl; 

Ne with sly lemans in the scomer’s chair; 

But after water-brooks this pilgrim’s soul 
Panted, and all his food was woodland air 
Though he would ofttimes feast on gilliflowers rare. 

The slang of cities in no wise he knew. 

Tipping the wink to him was heathen Greek; 

He sipp’d no olden Tom or ruin blue, 

Or nantz or cherry-brandy drank full meek 
By many a damsel hoarse and rouge of cheek; 

- Nor did he know each aged watchman’s beat, 

Nor in obscured purlieus would he seek 
For curled Jewesses, with ankles neat, 

Who as they walk abroad make tinkling with their feet. 

Such were the two families waiting for the house to be 
finished that they might take possession of it: Charles Went¬ 
worth Qilkejvitnhis wife and little six-year-old son, Charley, 
and Cha 3 es~Browh,’ 'with or without an Abigail Donohue. 
And the builders at work among the trees put brick upon 
brick, desisting sometimes for talk, as builders do; then rested 
an hour, and took up trowel and brick again, singing perhaps 
as they worked, but quite unconscious, all of them, that they 
were building a house which the world would visit. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Many a Green Isle 


M an y _a_greca. isle -needs must be In .the. deep wide sea 
of Misery ,Or the. mariner, worn and wan, Never thus 
could v oyage on——” Shelley wrote this i n 1818 about 
a happy autumn in the EuganeanHills, but I think the summer 
he spent at Marlow in 1817 was such a green isle. It was a 
time of relative peace after the anguish of Harriet’s death and 
of the judgment sequestrating his children. He had a home 
near the river, a picturesque, rambling house, rather cold and 
damp, but with large rooms, a spacious library, shady gardens, 
and four acres of meadow. His friend Peacock was a neigh¬ 
bour, and they would sail the Thames together or explore on 
foot all the riverside country to a depth of sixteen miles. 
Thirty-two miles a day seems to have been their measure, for 
sometimes they would walk all the way to London, “over 
fields, lanes, woods, and heath,” so Peacock tells us, and along 
the Uxbridge road to Tyburn turnpike—and that was precisely 
a distance of thirty-two miles. And, says Peacock, “I never saw 
Shelley tired. Delicate and fragile as he appeared, he had great 
muscular strength.” 

Shelley’s nom de guerre might be “The Hermit of Marlow,” 1 
but die house at Marlow was an exceedingly hospitable place- 
for a hermitage. Not only did it hold Shelley, Mary, Claire 
Clairmont, little William Shelley, William’s nurse, a man¬ 
servant and a cook, but to it at one time or another came all his 
friends. The Hunts came, all of them, Leigh Hunt, Marianne 
Hunt, four children, and “Aunt Bessy”, Mrs. Hunt’s sister; 
Cowden Clarke came, and Hogg, and Horace Smith, and 
Godwin, who had forgiven Shelley everything since he’d 
married his daughter properly in a Christian church—every- 
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thing that is to say, except his insufficiently prompt discharge 
of Godwin’s enormous debts, a tardy behaviour which Godwin 
could never bring himself to excuse. The one notable absentee 
was Keats, but this was no fault of Shelley’s, whose liking for 
the younger poet was always an affection without bars. He 
was always anxious for his friendship and eager to be of service 
to him, and he now invited him to come and “make one of the 
household” at Marlow. But Keats, still rendered a little appre¬ 
hensive, it would seem, by the overpowering volume of 
Shelley’s learning, and by the potency of his statement of dis¬ 
ruptive ideas, and possessed now by a determination to find his 
own road without help from any, whether Leigh Hunt or 
Shelley, declined the invitation in order that, as he told a 
friend, he might “have his own unfettered scope.” 

Young Thornton Hunt, now seven years old, was Shelley’s 
faithful and following squire; he had been so ever since Shelley 
stayed in the Vale of Health cottage and swam paper boats for 
him and the other Hunt children on the pond, or delighted, 
excited and terrified them with the game of “frightful mon¬ 
sters,” in which he twisted up his hair into a shocking horn and 
came at them with upraised paws. At Marlow he took the 
small boy with him in his boat or on walks into the deep 
country, and the two of them, knight and squire, would discuss 
the affairs of the world together. “I can remember,” Thornton 
wrote in after years, “that I performed his bidding equally with 
that of my father. I found in Shelley a companion whom I 
better understood, and whose country rambles I was pleased to 
share. He entered more unreservedly into the sports and even 
the thoughts of children.” A game of Shelley’s with the 
children at Marlow was to put them on the table and tilt up his 
end of it so that with a glory of fear they slid down the chute 
to the floor. Or he would put them—and Claire Clairmont 
too—on to the table and then run this coach and its passengers 
up and down the room—surely his own library or “study” 
which was “as big as a ballroom.” It is thus we see Shelley at 
play with the children of his friends, after he had lost his 
own. 

But if he enjoyed his guests, and his guests’ children, we can 
be sure—the whole tenour of his life gives us this assurance— 
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that he was happiest when he was alone in his boat, sailing it 
among the islands and through the swans, or towing it along 
with die rope on his shoulder and a book in his hand. Always 
Shelley must get down to the water alone. Was he lost for a 
while, you could know he was “down in the reeds by the 
river,” like the great god Pan. Do we try to bring that slight, 
drooping figure back upon our earth, we must imagine it, in 
the words of the old metrical psalm, “in pastures green, 
the quiet waters by.” He is by the water, walking or re¬ 
clining, reading or writing; or he is on the water, sailing the 
boat with a book in one hand and the tiller in the other; direct¬ 
ing it sometimes towards a shuddering touch with the reedy 
bank, that he may lie in it, with book or manuscript open, 
beneath the alders and the willows. It was so at Wamham 
Great Pond, at Eton and Oxford, at Lucerne and Geneva, at 
Bagni di Lucca, at Pisa, at Lerici, and at the end. The boat 
and the water ars. his.favourite, metaphor; from the last.lines 
of TKe'keyojtof Islam: 

Like the swift moon this glorious earth around, 

The charmed boat approached, and there its haven found. 

to The Euganean Hills: 

To such a one this mom was led. 

My bark by soft winds piloted 
Mid the mountains Euganean. 

and Prometheus Unbound: 

f My soul is an enchanted boat 
j Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
LUpon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.... 

and, strangest foreshadow of all, the close of Adonais: 

> my spirit’s bark is driven, 

; Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
\ Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

'.The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 
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l am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst," burning "through the inmost veil of fieaven. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

§ 

Now on the Thames at Marlow he was composing The 
Revolt of Islam and remembering, no doubt, that Keats was at 
work somewhere on his own long poem. The poem was 
largely written, according to Mary’s note, “in his boat as it 
floated under the beech-groves of Bisham,” and Shelley tells 
us the same in lovelier tones, when dedicating it “To Mary 


So now my summer taskjis ended, Mary, 

And I return to thee, mine own heart’s home . . . 

The toil which stole from thee so many an hour, 

Is ended,—and the fruit is at thy feet! 

No longer where the woods to frame a bower 
With interlaced branches mix and meet, 

Or where with sound like many voices sweet, 
Waterfalls leap among wild islands green. 

Which framed for my lone boat a lone retreat 
Of moss-grown trees and weeds, shall I be seen: 

But beside thee, where still my heart has ever been. 

He beat Keats to the tape by two months, for the poem was 
finished on September 23rd and printing in October, whereas 
Keats’s Endymion was not finished till the end of November. 

§ 

“Though I hate thee not....” As I read the story of Shelley’s 
life, it always seems to me, but my guess may be wide of the 
truth, that Harriet by her self-inflicted death, whatever it may 
have done to his fame, whatever aid it gave to his enemies, 
performed a helpmeet’s part in purifying his character, so that 
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never again did he bring, anguish to anyone but henceforward 
began toTwcome that radiant and wonder-waking youth who 
s tayed in the memories of nearly all who knew him well, even 1 
tfie caustic Byrons, even the tough-grained Trelawnys, alike 
the soft-natured Hunt, the genial companion, Williams, and 
the hard-headed banker Horace Smith, as the noblest figure in 
their lives. 


I speak in grief, 

; Not exultation, for I hate no more ■ 

' As then ere misery made me wise, 

he sings in Prometheus Unbound ; and ag~in: 

jj Grief for a whi le i s bli nd, and so was mine, 

1 | I wish noTTving thing to suffer pain. 

Of course th is p redisposition towards pity for all and a con¬ 
secrated life was always there. Remember what the Geneva 
boatman said to Lady BlessingtQn: tr He was a different sort of 
man from Lord Byron, so gentle, so affectionate, so generous; 
He looked as if he loved the sky over his head and the water 
on which his boat floated. He would not hurt a fly—nay he 
would save everything that had fife. He was too good for this 
world, and yret, lady, some of his countrymen whom I have 
rowed in this very boat have tried to make me think ill of him, 
but they never could succeed, for we plain people judge by 
what we see, and not by what we hear.” But this gentleness, 
until Harriet burned him in the fire^jyas. alloyed.jyith. coarser 
stuff—witha sharp-edged irascibility that could say cruel 
things; with gjludlt e.xcitabiUty in .argument thaLCQuld some¬ 
times batter down his opponents; with a secretiveness that 
could i ssu e too easily in lies; and with astrange, a very strange, 
inability to imagine and understand the attitude of those on the 
other side of a quarrel—his father, for example, Oxford, the 
Church, the Westbrooks, and poor, robbed Harriet. Of these 
weaknesses only the irascibility issuing in violent anathemas 
remained with him till the end, and this in diminished power 
after Harriet’s death. Was it not the death of Harriet, and the 
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t rape of his children, generated the extraordinary, the 
Franciscan, tenderness towards all living things which he dis¬ 
played at Marlow? Before this agony, as we nave seen, he had 
only to'hear of someone in distress to share his substance with 
him and even, if necessary, to enrol him as a permanent 
pensioner: Godwin was such a pensioner, and Claire Clair- 
mont, and Charles, her brother, an insaturable sponge, and 
Leigh Hunt with his train of children and debts. But this drive 
towards the needy and the threatened seems to have a particu¬ 
larly urgent quality during this year at Marlow in the aftermath 
of the agony. 

That year of 1817 was a post-war year of high taxation, high 
prices, and enforced austerity, and among the first to feel the 
effects of tightened purses were the women lacemakers of Mar¬ 
low. People had no money to buy lace; and when winter came 
to Marlow many were hungry and cold. So Shelley every 
week put by a sum of money for his poorer neighbours and 
went among them, like any priest or relieving officer, providing 
broth and blankets and sheets or instructing those in greatest 
need to attend on Saturday evening at his house where a bag 
of money waited. Sometimes on a walk he would meet a 
beggar or a hungry child and, carrying no money with him but 
only as usual a book, would turn the volume into a cheque 
book, tearing a leaf from it and writing thereon a request to the 

* cashiers at home to pay the bearer halfa crown. Once he met a 
woman limping barefoot over the rough stones, and, having 
no book, paper, or money about him, came home that day 
without his shoes. The poor of Marlow cherished his memory 
after he was gone; the well-to-do, if they recalled him at all, 
spoke of him as mad. 

I can trace no record of Shelley’s having studied St. Francis— 
he had no love of Church History—but it was not only to the 
needy and threatened among the human population of Marlow 
that ne extended his aid: he would buy the arayfish fisuauhc 
vendors in the streets that he might save diem from torment 
land give them the freedom, of,.me Thamesjsgain; he would 
Arrest the arms of urchins as they aimed at die squirrels; and, 
though there is no record of it, we can safely add that he dealt 
with the noxious insects of Marlow in the high Franciscan 
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fashion, because we know from Mary that at Geneva he would 
“relieve the fallencockchafer s’ ’, and because we have his creed 
enacted for us by his heroine in The Sensitive Plant: 

And all killing insects and gnawing worms. 

And things of obscene and unlovely forms. 

She bore, in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof— 

In a basket, of grasses and wild flowers full, 

The freshest her gentle hand could pull 
For the poor banished insects, whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent. 

Lastly, what is the Revolt of Islam, product of this year, but 
a plea fo r a revolution that snail be emp ty o f hate and cruelty 
and revenge? 

Oh, wherefore should ill ever flow from ill 
And pain still keener pain for ever breed? 

We are all brethren; even the slaves who kill 
For hire are men; and to avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart. 

§ 

In the spring of 1818 a group of young English exiles came 
straggling along the streets of Milan, a curious group since they 
were mosdy young women and babies. The women were 
Mary Shelley, Claire Clairmont, Elise their Swiss nurse, and 
Milly Shields, an English nursemaid. The babies were William 
Shelley, now a litde over two years old and a charming litde 
boy with Mary’s fair hair and skin and Shelley’s blue eyes and 
talent for talk; Allegra, one year and two months old, offspring 
of Claire and Byron, whom Shelley, her protector from birth, 
described as one of the loveliest toys nature ever made, “a 
serious, subde, wild, yet gende being”; and Clara Everina 
Shelley, only seven months old and presumably in Mary’s or 
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the nursemaid’s arms. Leading this little muster, leading as 
usual two sisters about the world, was Shelley—Shelley gazing 
up into the blue Italian sky and declaring enthusiastically that 
he depended upon the beauties of Italy for his life. Shelley had 
gone from England for.ev.er, and Italy would hold him for the 
rest of his days. 

J Why? First, because Shelley, one of whose lasting weak¬ 
nesses was a preoccupation with his health, had convinced him¬ 
self that he was in danger of a consumption and must seek the 
warm south; secondly, because another of his weaknesses now, 
after his persecutions, was a tendency to persecution mania, and 
he was half afraid that the'Tofd Chancellor and his minions 
might take his beloved little boy “Willmouse” from him, as 
they had taken Ianthe and Charles—“They have taken thy 
brother and sister dear—Come thou, beloved as thou art—We 
soon shall dwell by the azure sea Of serene and golden Italy”; 
thirdly, because few in England believed that Allegra, “the 
child of a friend,” was not the child of Miss Clairmont by 
Shelley and that the manage at Marlow was not a “league of 
incest”; fourthly, because, in any case, Claire wanted, though 
it would tear her heart, to give Allegra to Byron in Venice that 
the child might have the advantages of a wealthy and noble 
parent; and lastly, because England’s vilification and ostracism 
of Shelley were such as he would accept no more. Now and 
again Shelley’s patience, his longing to pity people instead of 
hate them, gave way, and wrath stood up in its place. Once 
when Godwin had written expounding the philosophic position 
that he was entitled to receive a large money-subsidy from 
Shelley while refusing to receive Shelley himself, of whose 
behaviour he so profoundly disapproved, Shelley replied in 
terms that come as a cup of sweet relief to those of us who, 
alas, cannot yet climb to his heights of tolerance. “Do not talk 
of forgiveness again to me, for my blood boils in my veins, and 
my gall rises against all that bears the human form, when I 
think of what I, their benefactor and lover, have endured of 
enmity from you and from all mankind.” 

Ah, that is better. Wrong, perhaps, but surely ... 

Nobler is Shelley’s, address-to Jesus in Prometheus Unbound: 
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I see, I see 

TThe wise, the mild, the lofty, and the just 
I Whom thy slaves hate for being like to thee, 

1 Hunted by foul lies from their heart’s home. 

Shdleyis thinking of himself: he has been hunted by lies from 
England, his heart’s home. 


§ 

“Shelley has got to Milan with the bastard and its mother,” 
wrote Byron cheerfully to his friend Hobhouse; “I have sent a 
messenger for the child....” And the child, in the care of Elise, 
went to Byron in Venice who delighted in her beauty for a 
few weeks and then handed her over to the wife of the English 
consul, persuading himself that, in view of the company he 
kept, this was best for her. 

From Milan the Shelleys went to Pisa, to Leghorn, and 
finally, for the summer, to Bagni di Lucca. Here they had a 
home among the hills, ancT Shelley would ride with Mary 
through the chestnut woods, murmurous with the chatter of 
cicalas and the babble of mountain streams, or bathe alone in a 
forest pool. “In the middle of the day I bathe in a pool or 
fountain, formed in the middle of the forests by a torrent. It is 
surrounded on all sides by precipitous rocks, and the waterfall 
of the stream which forms it falls into it on one side with per-, 
petual dashing.... The water of this pool, which, to venture an 
unrhythmical paraphrase, is ‘sixteen feet long and ten feet wide,’ 
is as transparent as the air, so that the stones and sand at the 
bottom seem, as it were, trembling in the fight of noonday. It 
is exceedingly cold also. My custom is to undress and sit on 
the rocks, reading Herodotus, until the perspiration has sub¬ 
sided, and then to leap from the edge of the rock into this 
fountain.... This torrent is composed, as it were, of a succes¬ 
sion of pools and waterfalls, up which I sometimes amuse 
myself by climbing when I bathe, and receiving the spray over all 
my body, whilst I clamber up the moist crags with difficulty.” 

Shelley had brought three children to Italy. Allegra was now 
lost to them in Venice, and Claire, learning that the child had 
been consigned to the charge of the consul s wife, and hearing 
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further tales of the debauche affreuse that was Byron’s manner of 
life in Venice, yielded herselfup to a fever of doubt ancf anxiety. 
Instantly Shelley, whose love for Claire, all-forgiving, never 
drooped or fainted, as Mary’s so constantly did, set forth on one 
of his crusades. He went to Venice to interview Byron, taking 
Claire with him, but secretly, because Byron, whose hatred of 
Claire was as large as Shelley’s love, had once sworn that, if 
Claire entered a town where he was, he would walk out of it. 
Shelley went to reason with him on Claire’s behalf, andiound 
him unexpectedly amenable. He suggested that for a month or 
two the Shelleys and Claire should occupy his villa at Este on 
the mainland and that Allegra could stay there for a while with 
her mother. Whereupon Shelley wrote to Mary to come at 
once and bring the two babies. “Kiss the blue-eyed darlings for 
me, and do not let Willmouse forget me.” And so in the 
August heat Mary set out for Este. And the heat overcame the 
one-year-old and teething Clara; at Este she was sick with 
dysentery and in a high fever; at Venice to which they rushed 
her in search of doctors, she died. Shelley put the small coffin 
on a gondola and, went with it across the lagoon to that long 
sandy waste which guarded Venice from the Adriatic, the 
Lido. It was here, on these scrub-covered sands, that only a few 
days before he had ridden with Byron talking all the way in the 
evening light “concerning God, freewill, and destiny.” Of 
■that ride you can read in Julian and Madda lo. 

I rode one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice: a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 

Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 

Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds. 

Is this; an uninhabited sea-side, 

Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried. 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 

Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went down., 
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It vraf here that he buried his daughter. Of the three 
children only “Willmouse” or “Willman” was left. 

In NoWltrber the rains cattle t6 die Lotfibardy Plain, and the 
Shelleys went further south to Naples. They must pass through 
Rome, and since this was their first sight of the everlasting city 
they delayed there for a week, vowing to return in the spring 
and “devote two or three months to its mines of inexhaustible 
contemplation.” One day during that week in Rome, as they 
went sight-seeing, they came upon the pyramid of Cestius by 
the Porto San Paolo and the “English Burying Place” lying 
against its foot. That is not, and never was, its real name. It 
was the Cemetery of the Acattolici, where all foreigners who 
were not of the true faith in the papal city were buried at mid¬ 
night by the light of torches. Such was the order of the Roman 
government, nor were protestants suffered to inscribe upon the 
tombs anything that suggested a hope of salvation. Before we 
cry shame upon these decrees let us remember that protestant 
England had not yet passed the Catholic Emancipation for 
winch Shelley, this visitor to the cemetery, had campaigned in 
Ireland, and that the midnight burial was ordained in part to 
protect the aCattolici from attacks by the catholic mob. A 
cemetery of the outcasts, away from the homes of the people 
and against the city wall, it occupied a portion of “The 
Meadows of the Roman People”, and it was sometimes known 
as “The Field of Testaccio” because it lay between Monte 
Testaccio and the Pyramid. Shelley called it “the romantic and 
lonely cemetery of the Protestants, under the pyramid which is 
the tomb of Cestius, and the massy walls and towers, now 
mouldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient 
Rome.” In 1818 it was an undefined and unenclosed space, 
grazed by the sheep, sprinkled with wild flowers and harbour¬ 
ing less than thirty graves. A picture almost exactly contempor¬ 
aneous with Shelley’s visit (page 86) shows the tombstones with 
the sheep at grass beside them, and the pyramid and Aurelian 
wall behind, and the Baths of Caracalla in the distance. Wand¬ 
ering up the green slope to the ruined wall, did Shelley 
visit the second bastion? Beneath that bastion tower he 

was to-but let the story be told in its place. All we 

know is that this “slope of green access” stayed in his memory 
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for ever, haunting it. “To see the sun shining on gs bright 
grass, fresh, when we first visited it, with the autumnal dews, 
and hear the whispering of the wind among the leaves of the 
trees which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and the soil 
which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the tombs, 
mostly of women and young people who were buried there, 
one might, if one were to cue, desire the sleep they seem to 
sleep.” 

■\ 

§ 

As they had promised themselves they returned from Naples 
to spend the spring in Rome. They travelled by slow journeys, 
with their own horses, along the road between the mountains 
and the sea. At Mola di Gaeta they rested a day in an inn built 
on the ruins of Cicero’s villa, between the orange groves on the 
mountain sides, starred with globes of fruit, and me deep blue 
of the Tyrrhenian sea. From Gaeta they travelled on to Terra- 
cina, and from Terracina to Albano and the marshes, where the 
arched viaducts strode over miles of wilderness to the city on 
its low hills. All the way Shelley marvelled at the scenery, and 
the above is but an abstract of his description. This road to 
Rome, between mountains and sea, was the way along which 
Keats followed him, in humbler state, two years later. 

* For some time Rome was another “green isle” for Shelley. 
We see him as a happy, gazing wanderer among the ruined 
arches or the broken and tumbled columns of the Forum. 
“I walk forth in the purple and golden light of an Italian even¬ 
ing, and return by star or moonlight through this scene. The 
elms are just budding, and the warm spring winds bring 
unknown odours, all sweet, from the country. I see the radiant 
Orion through the mighty columns of the temple of Concord, 
and the mellow fading lignt softens down the modem buildings 
of the Capitol, the only ones that interfere with the sublime 
desolation of the scene. This walk is close to our lodging, and 
this is my evening walk.” The lodging was on the Corso in 
the Palazzo Verospi, which today proclaims the handsome fact 
on a plaque above the windows of the money-changers, for it 
is now a prosperous bank. 
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He was also at this time a happy creator, absorbed day after 
day in thlb second and third acts of the poem that, with Adonais, 
probably meant more to him than any other he wrote, because 
it is the very statement and dramatisation of his “war among 
mankind*—the war of Prometheus, the spiritof free and per¬ 
fectible man against the false* and tyramibus eod who is but a 
passing figment of poor fettered spirits, enslaved and bunded 
by "Engs a nd priest s: “The subject ne loved best to dwell on,” 
says’ Mary’s”note on Prometheu& JJtibQttnd, “was. .the. image of 
O ne wa r ring with the Evil Principle,'oppressed not only by it, 
but by all, even the good, who were deluded into considering 
evil a necessary portion of humanity.’.’ To write the poem he 
would walk from the Corso, through the Forum and around 
the Palatine Mount, to the Baths of Caracalla, those monster 
ruins in a green meadow, not far from the Field of Testaccio. 
Every cleft and chasm in these towering or truncated halls was 
massed with foliage—wild olive, myrtle, and bay, and “a 
thousand nameless plants sown by the wandering winds.” On 
one of the buttresses was a winding stair, and up its crumbling 
treads Shelley would ascend till he came to the summit of an 
arch “which bridges the very winds of heaven.” The intense 
blue sky of Rome, he tells us in his preface, and the vigorous 
springtime awakening of the plants all around him, drenching 
his own spirit with new life, inspired him to write. And some¬ 
where on this summit—on some grassy platform above the 
winds of heaven—he would seat himself with his manuscript, 
and compose such chorus lines as these from the “Song of the 
Spirits” on the Pinnacle of Rock. 

; To the deep, to the deep 
Down, down! 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life; 

Through the veil and the bar 
Of things which seem and are 
Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 

Down, down! 
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Or the song of the young spirit “with the dove-like eyes of 
hope,” above the Cave of Demogorgon. 8 

My coursers are fed with the lightning. 

They drink of the whirlwina s stream. 

And when the red morning is bright’ning 
They bathe in the fresh sunbeam; 

They have strength for their swiftness, I deem. 

§ 

But Rome was unhealthy in those days when the weather 
warmed; like the armies of old, sickness swept towards it from 
the fever-breeding marshes of the Campagna; and in the first 
full heat of summer little William Shelley fell ill. “Will- 
mouse,” the only child left to them and a chid of much beauty 
and charm, a quaint little character given to ardent prattle in 
three languages, began to die. There were some days of 
despairing hope; a strangled, staccato letter of Mary's seems to 
sob in her grief. “We do not quite despair, yet we have the 
least possible reason to hope—Yesterday he was in the convul¬ 
sions of death and he was saved from tnem—Yet we dare not, 
must not hope—I will write as soon as any change takes place— 
The misery of these hours is beyond calculation—The hopes of 
my life are bound up in him—Ever yours affectionately.” But 
even this poor hope was given up in the first days of June. 
Willmouse was dying; he was parting from them; and for 
sixty hours Shelley sat by his side, holding his hand to help his 
litde son in the transit. 

He died at mid-day on the seventh of June. Shelley had 
brought him from England to save kinv from the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, but he could not withhold him from that greater Judge 
-"Who can, at will, take the custody of our children. Next'day 
Shelley laid him in that cemetery of the Acattolici, that open 
field watched over by the Pyramid, and within the sightless 
gaze of the Baths of Caracalla. In the golden warmth of June 
die grass was tall and the wild flowers a constellation of stats 
among the few scattered tombs—as Shelley was neyer to forget: 
the memory of that day breaks into ASonais, “Where like an 
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infan ts smile, over the dead, A light of laughing flowers along 
the grass is spread.” And now, when he had seen William at 
rest in the grass, and covered up for sleep, he cried in a broken 
i poem, trying to believe that the child was not dead but changed 
• into a part of the universal love: ^ 

I Beneath this pyramid Thou art not... 
j Where art thou, my gentle child? 

S Let me think thy spirit feeds, 

| With its life intense and mild, 
j The love of living leaves and weeds / 

Among these tombs and ruins wild— ^ 

i 

btyt the poem broke down, never to be finished. 

§ 

So on that bright June day the Field of Testaccio, that 
portion of the Meadows of the Roman People, received the 
first of five who figure in this story. William Shelley leads 
.them. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The Cromarty Smack 


K eats, like Shelley, had a longing to travel southward 
and see the beauties of Switzerland and Italy. A sonnet 
written in December 1816, at the time ne first met 
Shelley, speaks of this longing. 

•Yet do I sometimes feel a languishment 
jFor skies Italian, and an inward groan 
£To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. 

And in one of his affectionate, playful letters to his litde sister 
Fanny he tells her how much he’d like to have a handsome 
bowl of goldfish and place it before a handsome window, and 
“I should like the window to open on to the Lake of Geneva.” 
The same buried longing breaks above ground in the words he 
uttered when at a turn of the road he first saw the Lake of 
'Windermere: “It must beat all Italy,” he said. Like others of us 
on our weather-beaten northern inland he, could dream often of 
the “warm south” and “Provencal song and sunburnt mirth.” 

But visits to Provence and Italy were not for him who had 
but little money of his own and was earning nothing. He 
sought the sun and the sea, and inspiration for his poetry, in 
Margate, Shanklin, and Teignmouth. He did, however, in 
the summer of 1817, attempt a much more ambitious adventure. 
5 While Shelley in his mountain village of Bagni di Lucca was 
reading Herodotus naked on the rocks, Keats was walking side 
>by side with Charles Brown through the highlands of Scotland. 

Charles BrovmTh**^fbuilt with Charles Dilke, two years 
earlier, that new house, Wentworth Place, at the foot of the 
heath, would let his half of it each summer and go off on such 
a tour. He could have had little difficulty in finding summer 
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tenan ts, because Hampstead was a rural village then and stood 
to Londin as the hill country to the plains; it was easily reached 
from the city by the Hampstead stage; it still had the reputation 
of a health-giving spa; and “Wentworth Place” was a new 
modem home and a charming one too, with its quiet and shady 
garden, and the heath rising from the road’s end. He had let; 
it on this occasion to a family of the name of Brawne—a j 
widow, two daughters and a boy—and he suggested to Keats,, 
now his very good friend, that he should accompany him on a ; 
walking tour of the Highlands. 

Keats leapt to the suggestion. What heartier and more 
vigorous, what more amusing companion than Brown? And 
he had great faith in his own short, strong body. Six hundred 
miles “on their ten toes” to Inverness? It would be easy. And 
they would joke and talk literature and make puns all the way. 
Moreover, he would have just said good-bye to his brother 
George and George’s wife, Georgiana, who were migrating to 
America, and would be feeling sad, for he loved them both— 
“My brother George,” he wrote to Georgiana’s mother, “has 
ever been more than a brother to me; he has been my greatest 
friend”—so activity and changing scenes would be the ideal 
medicine. Charles Brown and Keats accompanied George and 
Georgiana as far as Liverpool, and thence pursued their way to 
the North. 

And just as Shelley and Byron on their tour of the Lake of 
Geneva visited die Rousseau country and the homes of Gibbon 
and Voltaire, so Keats must visit the tomb of Bums and all the 
Bums country about Ballantrae, Kirkoswald, Girvan, and Ayr. 
He visited Bums’s cottage, secretly hoping, I dare say, for he 
was ambitious to be “one of the English /poets,” that people 
would come in a hundred years’ time to look at his birthplace 
in Moorfields and his home in Hampstead. 

Not altogether at ease about his young brother, Tom, who 
had been an invalid for a long time with all the symptoms of 
consumption, and who was now left quite alone in the post¬ 
man’s cottage, he wrote him long, affectionate, dancing letters, 
full of facetious poetry and fun, and in their descriptions of 
interesting places very like the travel-letters that Shelley was 
writing to Peacock. These letters are addressed to “Mr. Thos 
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Keats Well Walk Hampstead Middx./’ and conclude “Your 
most affectionate brother John” or simply “God bless you, 
John.” As with all the two hundred and fifty letters of Keats 
which we possess, their spelling, punctuation and distribution 
of capitals obey no known laws except the joyous laws of 
Anarchy. One of them says “I assure you I often long for a seat 
and a Cup o’ tea at well Walk—especially now that mountains, 
casdes and Lakes are becoming common to me—yet I would 
rather summer it out, for on the whole I am happier than when 
I have time to be glum—perhaps it may cure me—With respect 
to Women I think I may be able to conquer my passions here¬ 
after better than I have yet done. You will help me to talk of 
george next winter and we will go now and then to see 
Fanny....” But the same letter also says, “I have a slight sore 
throat and think it best to stay a day or two at Oban.” The 
hunger for a woman, and the slight sore throat—strange that 
both should appear in a letter to the ailing Tom, the two things 
that were to wreck John Keats. In the next letter, an exceed¬ 
ingly frolicsome one, all about Ben Nevis, and what wouldn’t 
a lady give to change her head-dress as often as that fine 
mountain, and with as litde trouble, he mentions at the end, 
“My sore throat is not quite well and I intend stopping here a 
few days.” But he counts the trouble of no importance and 
quickly adds the sonnet upon Ben Nevis which he’d written 
fitting upon one of its precipices. Had he not longed “to sit 
upon an Alp as on a throner 

At IhvemesSrAalightieyerJbiaxing^cap^ the sore throat he 
consulted a physician who^ordered. imme<fSfeTHaTTmd"fflr^jd 
to all tiris e5certion.~ 'At about the same time a letter was on its 
way to him from Dilke telling him that Tom was now very 
ill and the doctor wanted his brother to be at his side. Dilke s 
letter can never have reached him because after the Inverness 
doctor’s advice there was nothing for him to do but to turn 
about and come quietly home. Brown and he waited very 
sadly for a smack from Cromarty which would pick him up 
and carry him back to London. Brown wrote to Dilke just 
before he bade Keats goodbye: “I am waiting here to see him off 
in die Smack for London. It is a cruel disappointment. We 
have been as happy as possible together. Poor Charles Brown 
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will ha\e to trudge by himself—an odd fellow and moreover 
an odd figure—imagine me with a thick stick in my hand, the 
knapsack on my back, ‘with spectacles on nose,’ a white hat, 
a tartan coat and trowsers, and a Highland plaid thrown 
over my shoulders! Don’t laugh at me, there’s a good fellow— 
altho’ Mr. Keats calls me the Red Cross Knight, and declares 
my own shadow is ready to split its sides as it follows me.” 

The Cromarty Smack put to sea on August 8th, and Brown 
went on alone, with only that shadow for company. 

When Ke ats turned about at Inverness and came southward | 
in that coastwise smack, it was the turning point of his life. | 
He came happily enough, enjoying the nine days’ rest, proud 
of his freedom from sea-sickness, joking and punning -with die 
other passengers, gazing by night at the coastwise lights of 
England, and thinking of jokes to write to George and 
Georgiana; but the litde craft was carrying him to his destiny, 
a destiny whidl' within the compass of a year introduced him 
to Death, Love, Rejection, and Disease, and with the aid of 
these dark angels made him into “die mighty poet of the 
human heart” he longed to be. 

No shadow of these great presences touched him as the 
smack tied up by London Bridge and he stepped ashore. 
Excited to be home again, he made straight for Hampstead and 
burst in upon Mrs. Dilke as she sat in the long living-room of 
that house, Wentworth Place. In the other half of the house. 
Brown’s half, were the family of the Brawnes, but Keats had 
not yet met Mrs. Brawne and her children. “John Keats 
arrived here last night as brown and shabby as you can im¬ 
agine,” wrote Mrs. Dilke; “scarcely any shoes left, his jacket all 
tom at the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his knapsack. 

I cannot tell you what he looked like.” Keats, bursting into 
the room, sank his weary quarters into an upholstered chair, 
sighed with relief, and quoted Quince the carpenter, “Bless 
thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated.” 


§ 


But he was in little humour for joking after he’d seen Tom 
in the postman’s cottage. Remember he had not received that 
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letter from Dilke. Tom was obviously very ill indeed; he 
looked to be wasting away to death; and John must give him- 
seifro nffiremg this boy who was not yetnineteen and bad 
neither-mother fior father, lior George any’more, to help him. 
What Keats felt as he sat in the next days by Tom’s bedside 
lies bare to us, for a moment, in the Nightingale Ode which he 
wrote months afterwards: “Where youth grows pale, and 
spectre-thin, and dies; Where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow, And leaden-eyed despairs.” Sometimes he left the 
bedside and walked along Well Walk to that wooden bench 
between the old coachhouse and a single elm, with the open 
heath on one side of him and the marching limes on the other. 
And there he would try, but guiltily, to write some poetry, or 
he would sink into dreams of fame. “I wish I could say Tom 
was any better. His identity presses upon me so all day that I 
am obliged to go out—and although I intended to have given 
some time to study alone, I am obliged to write and plunge 
into abstract images to ease myself of ms countenance, his voice, 
and feebleness... if I think of fame, of poetry, it seems a crime 
to me, and yet I must do so or suffer/’ This is in a letter to 
Dilke, of September 21st. The next month he wrote to George 
and Georgiana a letter as beautiful as one of the great poems 
that were now to come from him, and perhaps more moving 
than any. 

* “I am grieved to say that I am not sorry you had not Letters 
at Philadelphia; you could have had no good news of Tom and 
I have been withheld on his account from beginning these 
many days; I could not bring myself to say the truth, that he is 
no better but much worse—However it must be told and you 
must my dear Brother and Sister take example from me and 
bear up against any Calamity for my sake as I do for your’s. 
Our’s are ties which independent of their own Sentiment are 
sent us by providence to prevent the deleterious effects of one 
great, solitary grief. I have Fanny and I have you—three people 
whose Happiness to me is sacred—and it does annul that s elfish 
sorrow which I should otherwise fall into, living as I do with 
poor Tom who looks upon me as his only comfort—the tears 
will come into your Eyes—let them—and embrace each other 
—thank heaven for what happiness you have and after thinking 
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a moment or two that you suffer in common with all Mankind 
hold it not a Sin to regain your cheerfulness-” 

It is a letter curiously reminiscent of the like beautiful words 
which Leigh Hunt wrote to Mary Shelley, after the death of 
litde William. “We must all weep on these occasions, and it is 
better for the kindly fountains within us that we should. May you 
weep quietly but not long; and may the calmest and most affec¬ 
tionate spirit that comes out of the contemplation of great things, 
and of the love of all, lay his most blessed hand upon you.” 

§ 

Meanwhile in Scotland another young man of twenty-three, 
as ambitious as Keats to write and win fame, had lately penned 
a prose piece of which he was very proud, as every line shows, 
and was doubtless looking forward to its publication. His name 
was John Qjb son Lockhart; and he was full of conceit at this 
time, because he was a graduate of Oxford, a scholar of un¬ 
doubted attainment, and had enjoyed for some weeks the 
patronage of Goethe at Weimar. The prose piece was an 
article in Blackwood's Edinburgh" Magazine on The Cockney 
School of Poetry; and it may be that Lockhart received some 
delighted help in it from another cocksure and mischievous 
young man, John Wilson; but we cannot be sure of this: the 
article was signed only “Z.” Oh yes, Lockhart was proud of his 
article, proud of its bite and sting; in a previous article he had 
nicknamed himself, proudly, “The Scorpion.” And certainly 
he won an undying fame for his article, but it was a black fame, 
such as an ambitious man could do without; let us say at once 
that he sincerely repented of it in later years and made amends 
by his great and. worthy Ufe of Walter. Scott, thefather-in-laad 
whom he adored; an d let u s allow also that jt is possible tp be a v 
cad at twenty-three, and not at forty. 

'ihe article appeared on September ist. It was headed, 
“Of Keats, The Muses’ Son of Promise, and what feats, He yet 
may do”; it considered Keats’s Poems of 1817 and his Endymion,' 
and after expressing the writer’s sorrow that Mr. John Keats 1 
should have succumbed to the present epidemic of metromttnia, 
along with innumerable farm-servants and unmarried ladies, 
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continues, “His friends, we understand, destined hjm to the 
career of medicine, and he was bound apprentice some years 
ago to a worthy apothecary in town. But all has been undone 
by a sudden attack of the malady to which we have alluded. 
Whether Mr. John had been sent home with a diuretic or 
composing draught to some patient far gone in the poetical 
mania, we have not heard. This much is certain that he has 
caught the infection, and that thoroughly. ... The readers of 
the Examiner newspaper were informed, some time ago, by a 
solemn paragraph, in Mr. Hunt’s best style, of the appearance 
of two new stars of glorious magnitude and splendour in the 
poetical horizon of the land of Cockaigne. One of these 
turned out, by and by, to be no other than Mr. John Keats. 
This precocious adulation confirmed the wavering apprentice 
in his desire to quit the gallipots, and at the same time excited 
in his too susceptible mind a fatal admiration for the character 
and talents of the most worthless and affected of all the versi¬ 
fiers of our time . . . Mr. Hunt is a small poet, but he is a 
clever man. Mr. Keats is a still smaller poet, and he is only a 
boy of pretty abilities, which he has done everything in his 
power to spoil... . And so, like many other romances, termi¬ 
nates the ‘Poetic Romance’ of Johnny Keats, in a patched-up 
wedding. . .. And now, good-morrow to ‘the Muses’ son of 
Promise’; as for ‘the feats he yet may do,’ as we do not pretend 
to say, like himself, ‘Muse of my native land am I inspired,’ we 
shall adhere to the safe old rule of pauca verba. We venture to 
make one small prophecy, that his bookseller will not a second 
time venture £50 upon any thing he can write. It is a better 
and a wiser thing to be a starved apothecary than a served 
poet; so back to the shop, Mr. John, back to ‘plasters, pills, and 
ointment boxes,’ etc. But, for Heaven’s sake, young Sangrado, 
be a little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics in your 
practice than you have been in your poetry.” 

Keats must have read-these words very soon after their 
publication because he knew that an attack was impending, 
and no young author could fail to ascertain, at the first chance, 
its nature. Where he first read it none can say, but one can feel 
sure that he returned, fascinated, to it again and again, perhaps 
by his brother’s bedside as the boy slept, or on his seat beneath 
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the coachhouse wall, at the end of Well Walk, or walking 
alone beneath the limes and on to the heath. And the month 
was not gone before Gifford's Quarterly Review appeared with a 
review ot Keats s Endymton that was Far more damaging 
beSausFITwas^etBS^^^^F^tbg^erTavoidmg the cheap 
scurrilities of the Blackwoods outburst, and preferring to stab 
[like a gentleman. “This author is a copyist of Mr. Hunt; but 
he is more unintelligible, almost as rugged, twice as diffuse, and 
ten times more tiresome and absurd than his prototype, who, 
though he impudently presumed to seat himself in the chair of 
criticism, and to measure his own poetry by his own standard, 
yet generally had a meaning. . . . Bu t enou gh of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt and his simple neophyte. If any one "should be bold 
enough to purchase this ‘Poetic Romance,’ and so much more 
patient, than ourselves, as to get beyond the first book, and so 
much more fortunate as to find a meaning, we entreat him to 
make us acquainted with his success; we shall then return to thd 
task which we now abandon in despair, and endeavour to maka 
all due amends to Mr. Keats and to our readers.” This was the 1 
article th^t, according to the legend so unfortunately believed 
by Shelley and Byron, broke die heart of Keats and killed him; 
anHTolhislegend they gave aTasting life—itisnot'yet wholly 
dead—by the brilliance of their pens—Byron flippantly: “Who 
kill ed John K eats? ‘I,’ says die Quarterly, So savage and 
Tartjud^ ‘Twas one of myTfeats’ r 'V ^hefey nobly: “Our 
Adonais has drunk poison—oh! What deaf and viperous’mur- 
derer could crown Life’s early cup with such a draught_of 
woe?” 

That Keats suffered for many days the relapsing heartache 
which injustice, disappointment, and public contumely must 
always bring; that he sat sometimes with their more awfu* r 
companion, Self-doubt, we could feel certain with no one to 
tell us so, because we know how deep was his need to believe 
in his poetic gift, and how high was his ambition; but, as it 
happens, we have a little picture that comes indirectly from 
Fanny Brawne and shews us the whole thing with a perfect 
and convincing simplicity. “She and his sister,” we are told in 
the Life of Gerald Griffin, Esq., “say that they have oft found 
him, Keats, on suddenly entering the room, with that review 
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in his hand, reading as if he would devour it—completely 
absorbed—absent and drinking it in like mortal.pbisbh.~The 
instant he observed anyone near him, however, he would throw 
it by, and begin to talk of some indifferent matter.” We know 
too that at dinner with his publisher, Taylor, he declared that he 
“wouldwrifeno more”—th e natural cry of the wounded . But 
he quickly got his pride back'upbh its'throne, put his lime state 
in order, and ran up the old standard before the world. To his 
publisher, James Hessey, Taylor’s partner, he wrote, “My own 
domestic criticism has given me pain without comparison 
beyond what Blackwood or the Quarterly could possibly inflict 
—and also when I feel I am right, no external praise can give 
me such a glow as my own solitary perception and ratification 
of what is fine.” And to George and Georgiana in America, 
quite simply, “There have been two letters in my defence in the 
Chronicle and one in the Examiner, copied from the Exeter 
paper and written by Reynolds. I don’t know who wrote 
those in the Chronicle—this is a mere matter of the moment—I 
think I shall be among the English Poets after my death.” 

His friends had sprung to his defence; Reynolds with this 
article in the Exeter journal, and with his magnanimous words 
to the momentarily stricken Keats: “I shall set my heart on 
having you high, as you ought to be. Do you get fame, and I 
shall nave it in being your affectionate and steady friend”; 
Taylor, his publisher, in a letter to an influential writer: “If 
you knew him, you would also feel that strange personal 
interest in all that concerns him. Mr. Giffor d forgot his own 
early life when he tried to bear down this young man. Happily 
it will not succeed. ( If he lives, Keats will be the brightest 
ornament of his agey ;Hunt by repriritixig Reynolds’s article in 
his Examiner, aiia by a promise written to Shelley that if 
Gifford and his allies continued these attacks on his friends, he 
would “buckle on his old rusty armour and give them such a 
carbonado as he knew he was able to give”; and lastly Shelley 
himself—but this was later—when he began his cru^de.ibr 
Keats" with a letter^tQ...Qiffiaid, beseeching a kindlier treatment 
of a gjftecTpoet and a second look AtEt^yttiion whose merits so 
clearly transcended its defects. 

It is noteworthy that within a few months of the assault 
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upon Keats both the Quarterly and Blackwood’s turned their 
attention to Shelley. They reviewed his Revolt of Islam, the 
poem which had been written in competition "with Endymion. 
The Quarterly, after foret elling th at Snelley would “sink like 
lead to the bottom andTlje. forgotten,” and condemning the 
noxious moral foulness of the poem, concluded, “if we might 
withdraw the veil of private life, and tell all we know about 
Shelley, it would indeed be a disgusting picture that we should 
exhibit; but it would be an unanswerable comment to our 
text.” Blackwood’s, on the other hand, in a review by Lock¬ 
hart’s colleague, John Wilson, while attacking Shelley for “a 
superficial audacity of unbelief, an overflowing abundance of 
uncharitableness towards almost the whole of his race, and a 
disagreeable measure of assurance and self-conceit,” praised the 
poetry in which these abominations were couched, even going 
so far as to say that the writer had genius, and then used this 
genius as one more rod for the back of Johnny Keats. That the 
hand which wielded this rod played a part in the previous 
scourging of Keats is suggested by the very words he employs: 
“Mr. Shelley, whatever his errors may have been, is a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a poet; and he must therefore despise from his 
soul the only eulogies to which he has hitherto been accus¬ 
tomed—paragraphs from the Examiner, and sonnets from 
Johnny Keats.” 

But the spotlights cannot stay on a pair of cheap and 
slanderous hacks; such men are not large enough to play the vil¬ 
lains in a piece which has Keats and Shelley in the leads; a figure 
of infinitely higher potency is about to appear and to “play 
opposite” Keats. A slight figure, but the power is poured into 
it by Keats himself, out of the immensity of his need. Never per¬ 
haps was man’s heart more like a stage with all set, all waiting, 
all impatient for such an entry. Escaping from the secret 
harrow of Blackwood’s and the Quarterly, and from the far more 
terrible harrow of Tom’s pallor and his fever-bright, following 
eyes, he would yield himself, as we have told, to thoughts of 
poetry and thoughts of fame; but not to these only; he would 
alio rest for a while in Hs hunger for a woman, and be ashamed. 

All thus he has himself revealed: He spoke once in a letter of 
“the time when every bit of riband was a matter of interest to 
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me”; and in a poem of the days, “when every fair onedut I saw 
was fair Enough to catch me in but half a snare”; but he was 
speaking then, I suppose, of an earlier time when this need first 
became resdess; his letters now, at this signal moment, with 
jTom lying ill and witK*T5Hfh and Hunger dose to his heart, 
rhave a stifled but throbbing urgency^ To Reynolds: “I never 
was in love—yet the voice and shape of a woman has haunted 
me these two days—at such a time when the relief, the feverous 
relief of poetry seems a much less crime.... Poor Tom—that' 
woman—and Poetry were ringing changes in my senses.’!^ 
(The woman is but a shadow who struck him with her rich 
beauty, “the beauty of a leopardess,” and passed him by.) All 
that he writes to George and Georgiana means, as the event 
shows, the opposite of what he says. Was there ever so loud 
a song with a heart so low? “Notwithstanding your Happiness 
and your recommendation I hope I shall never marry. Though 
the most beautiful Creature were waiting for me at the end of a 
Journey or a Walk; though the carpet were of Silk, the Cur¬ 
tains of the morning Clouds; the chairs and Sofa stuffed with 
Cygnet’s down; the food Manna, the Wine beyond Claret, the 
Window opening on Winander mere, I should not feel—or 
rather my Happiness would not be so fine, as my Solitude is 
sublime. Then instead of what I have described, there is a 
Sublimity to welcome me home. The roaring of the wind is 
my wife and the Stars through the window pane are my 
Children.” The truth speaks out, despite himself, in that same 
unhappy letter to Reynolds about the Woman pnd Poetry; and 
it utters a very curious premonition: “This morning Poetry has 
conquered—I have relapsed into those abstractions which are 
my only life—I feel escaped from a new, strange and threaten- 
5 mg sorrow—and I am thankful for it. —There is an awful 
warmth about my heart like a load of immortality.” 

Almost daily, seeking the comfort of friends and a break in 
his bedside duties, he went down the hill from his lodging in 
Well Walk to that house at the heath’s foot, shared by Brown 
and Dilke, and there one day, in Dilke’s sitting-room, he saw a 
young visitor who had come down the slope from Downshire 
Hill; she was Frances, otJFanny, the elder daughter of the 
Brawne family. In simple, uninspired words Dilke has recorded 
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the meeting. “He met Miss Brawne for the first time at my 
house. Brown let his house when he and Keats went to Scot¬ 
land to Mrs. Brawne, a stranger to all of us. As the house 
adjoined mine in a large garden, we almost necessarily became 
acquainted. When Brown returned, the Brawnes took another 
house at the top of Downshire Hill, but we kept up our 
acquaintance, and no doubt Keats, who was daily with me, met 
her soon after his return.” Simple but inadequate words; for 
every light must fall on this young girl as she makes her entry. 


§ 

When Keats first looked on her in the bright sitting-room of 
the Dilkes she was just eighteen and five years younger than he. 
Her face was a small narrow oval with wide-spaced eyes, good 
nose and beautiful mouth; her figure small and narrow too, 
with gracefully sloping shoulders; and she moved gracefully 
like a dancer, because she loved above most things, in these 
years after Waterloo when the waltz was a new fashion, to 
dance with the military at the balls and routs. 

That Keats, on his first glimpse of her, was as troubled by 
this girl with the beauty of a deer as by that woman with the 
“beauty of the leopardess”; that his heart was instantly shaken, 
and his whole frame visited by a foresuffering of love and pain, 
we know because he confessed it to her in a letter some months 
afterwards: “The very first week I knew you I wrote myself 
your vassal; but burnt the letter as the very next time I saw you 
I thought you manifested some dislike to me. If ever you 
should feel for Man at the first sight what I did for you, I am 
lost.” And if the poems of Shelley are touched, or appear to 
be touched, by queer unaccountable previsions of things to 
come, it is so also with a poem, which Keats wrote on the very 
eve of this fateful encounter. It is an unfinished translation of a 
Ronsard sonnet and the last lines state the whole future that 
was upon him. 

When from the Heavens I saw her first descend, 

My heart took fire and only burning pains, 

They were my pleasures—they my life's sad end; 

Love poured her beauty into my warm veins. 
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To no one for a long time did he tell anything of this grasp 
at Fanny Brawne as the answer to his need; rather dia he throw 
dust across the Atlantic into the eyes of George and Georgiana, 
blinding George perhaps, but hardly Georgiana. “Mrs. Brawne 
who took Brown’s house for the summer, still resides in 
Hampstead—she is a very nice woman—and her daughter 
senior is I think beautiful and elegant, graceful, silly, fashion¬ 
able and strange. We have a little tiff now and then—and she 
behaves a little better, or I must have sheered off.” He quickly 
changes the subject, but returns to it in the same letter, rather 
suddenly and irrelevandy, as one does with a subject that will 
not submit to expulsion. “Shall I give you Miss Brawne? She 
is about my height—with a fine style of countenance of the 

lengthen’d sort—she wants sentiment in every feature_Her 

shape is very graceful and so are her movements—her Arms are 
good her hands badish . . . but she is ignorant—monstrous in 
her behaviour, flying out in all directions, calling people such 
names—that I was forced lately to make use of the term 
Minx —this is I think not from any innate vice but from a 
penchant she has for acting stylishly. I am however tired of 
such style and shall decline any more of it.” 

Which means, of course, that the thraldom has begun, and 
this dancing slip of a girl, so ordinary to others in her Hamp¬ 
stead streets, is about to be transformed into la belle dame sans 
merci. 


§ 

Keats gave her a love that was both transport and torment 
and, so doing, split the world about her. This girl in the 
Hampstead drawing-rooms and on the Hampstead pavements 
has been ever since one of those subjects that divide bio¬ 
graphers, commentators, and happy fireside arguers into op¬ 
posed factions, easily heated ana sore with one another, like 
corporal punishment, or blood sports, or the Jews, or the 
Germans, or, in this context, the letters of Keats to Fanny 
Brawne—are they to his honour or to his shame? 

'"He” craved heir with heart and body; his heart could not 
catch enough of her, nor his body take all its need; and from 
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these failures came tortures of jealousy and fear, so that die 
letters he addressed to her were fevered, unbalanced, and at 
times, insulting in their distrust. It will never be easy to see the 
real Fanny Brawne, because Keats’s vision of her was distorted 
by his doubts, and the spectacles of his friends were flawed by 
their disappointment in this woman he had chosen. “My 
greatest torment since I have known you,” he frankly tells her, 
“has been my fear of you being a little inclined to the Cressid” 
—to Cressida the faithless, the jilt; and in a letter sent when he 
was ravaged with sickness, fear, and hopelessness, he berates 
her with words that are whip-lashes—but the whip breaks in his 
hand. “You may have altered—if you have not—if you still 
behave in dancing rooms and other societies as I have seen you 
—I do not want to live—if you have done so I wish this coming 
night may be my last. I cannot live without you, and not only 
you,.but chaste you, virtuous you .... Be serious! Love is not a 
plaything—and again do not write unless you can do it with a 
crystal conscience. I would sooner die for want of you than—” 
but he cannot go on, and just signs himself, “Yours for ever, 
J. Keats.” 

Not so unfair as this, but unfair enough, was the judgment 
of his friends. Reynolds spoke for all Keats’s friends when he 
called her “that poor idle Thing of Womankind to which he 
has so unaccountably attached himself.” And Brown’s attitude 
to her—though he was ready to flirt with her as with any pretty 
and available woman—is exactly seen in nine words which 
Keats addressed to him in a letter: “I like Fanny Brawne and I 
cannot help it.” Many biographers, stung by this unfairness, 
have splendidly defended her, even arguing that she was fully 
adequate to the needs of a heart, mind, and genius like those of 
Keats. So far I cannot go. I seek her in her letters—in the 
pathetic letters, for example, which she wrote to Fanny Keats, 
just before and after her lover’s death—and in these I seem to 
see, unlike many others, (but who can speak with confidence?) 
a girl full of love for John and her mother and John’s little 
sister, but with a hard core to her that makes her easily censori¬ 
ous of others. Nor do these kindly, feminine, but sometimes 
harsh, letters reveal any symptoms of an independent taste or 
any power for uncommon thought. In the letter to Brown, 
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written eight years after Keats’s death in answer tOfhis request 
for permission to publish one of Keats’s letters to her in a pro¬ 
posed Life of the poet, she suggests that “the kindest act would 
be to let him rest for ever in the obscurity to which circum¬ 
stances have condemned him.” Here surely {pace Miss Amy 
Lowell who nobly strives to make these words mean something 
other than their surface meaning) are a loyal love, but also a 
lingering blindness to all that his friends had seen in the quality 
of her betrothed. Is the summary, perhaps, just this: that she 
was an ordinary young woman, affectionate, faithful, fun- 
loving, but of limited capacity, and therefore too small a vessel 
for the love that approached her that day in Dilke’s room? 
Here was a vivacious, kindly, trite little daughter of men whom 
a son of the gods looked upon and chose tor himself; and we 
can give her joy of her great moment, and no small pity. It is 
always a tragedy for the sparrow when the eagle sees it. 


§ 

Fanny Brawne was there, ready to occupy the heart of John 
Keats, and Tom made way for her. Hedied just after sunrise 
at eight in the. morning, on .Djeceipber iisf, ^quietly and without 
pain,” and Keats was in that Well Walk room—alone. Soon 
those cold early sunrays of December ist, 1818, saw Keats, 
weighted with misery, stumbling down the road between the 
fields and the Heath, then known as Green Man Hill, to the 
house at the heath’s foot and his friend Charles Brown. As 
Shelley sought a new father in Godwin, even so, in this hurried 
walk through the fresh morning, did Keats seek a new brother. 
And Brown responded: his simple record shows him playing 
his part aright. “Early the next morning, I was awakened in 
bed by a pressure on my hand. It was Keats, who came to tell 
me that ms brother was no more. I said nothing, and we both 
remained silent for a while, my hand fast locked in his. At 
length, my thoughts returning from the dead to the living, I 
said,—‘Have nothing more to do with those lodgings—and 
alone too! Had you not better live with me?’ He paused, 
pressed my hand warmly, and replied, ‘I think it would be 
better.’ From that moment he was my inmate.” 
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High Noon 


I T was December, the end ofthe year 1818, and Keats, leaving 
Well Walt for good, to make his home with Brown, went 
down the hill to that house and garden for the great year of 
his life, 1819. And after him came his good landlord, Bentley 
the postman, bringing all his young lodger’s books in a clothes 
basket, surely a heavier mail than any he’d carried before. 

That doubl e hou se of Dilke’s and Brown’s had been standing 
three years in its square garden, waiting all the while, without 
knowing it, for this, its great year; and it stands there now, a 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, looking back upon that 
year. House and garden, in 1819, watched all the love-play of 
Keats and Fanny, and saw Keats press from that sweet and 
bitter grape a poetry of such perfection as was beyond him 
before and has hardly been paralleled in our literature since. : 
Every critic h as called 1819 Keats’s annus mirabilis: and, astop-j 
isfitotRlyr' il WAS also the annus tnirabilis oT Shelley. r8iQ is f 
High Noon for English R j 

The house holds the love-story of Keats and Fanny Brawne 
because they lived in it together from a day soon after they 
became engaged to that day when they said their last good-bye. 
This came about because the Dilkes in the spring of 1819 
decided to move to Westminster so that their boy, Charley, 
the mainspring of their lives, could go as a day-boy to West¬ 
minster School, and Mrs. Brawne thereupon rented their half 
of the house just as she had rented Brown’s half in the previous 
year. She and her children came back to the house, of which 
doubtless they had happy memories, and so it was that, after 
the spring of 1819 and until the summer of 1820, Keats was in 
Brown’s nalf~ dT Wentworth Place, and Fanny in Dilke’s, two 
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affianced lovers dwelling beneath one hipped roof %nd sharing 
a common garden. 

It was indeed a troubled story that the house watched, the 
joys of love demanding more than their customary price of 
pain. It conforms to an old pattern, one loving with a single- 
hearted passion, and the other happy in being so loved, un qui 
baise and un qui tourne la joue; it differs from the old pattern 
in this only, that one of them had powers of imagination, 
perception and spiritual vision above what is usually given to 
youth to bear, j Usually it is the woman who loves with her 
whole helpless heart, and the man who turns his cheek from 
other distractions for the undoubted pleasure of her kiss.\ But 
in this story the roles are reversed} Keats is the one who loves 
passionately, possessively, unreasonably, and Fanny the one 
who loves—certainly—but calmly, and resists the chains he 
would put about her; she is happy in her engagement and 
wonders why he can’t be happy too. There is some contrast 
here between. Shelley and Keats. Shelley loved and idealised 
his women, but not one only, or even one at a time; he had 
other impassioned interests, and all too often his women were 
little more than worshipful symbols of Intellectual Beauty or 
some other high, unearthly thing; Keats sank himself, aU he 
was and had, in his love for Fanny Brawne. 

"Marriage was not possible for the penniless Keats; but 
Fanny, content to be engaged, was not impatient for their 
marriage, and this failure of her desires to match with his was a 
bed of thorns to him. He could express himself thus: “Every 
hour I am more and more concentrated in you; everything else 
tastes like chaff in my mouth. I shall never taste one minute’s 
content until it pleases chance to let me live with you for good.” 
And again, when the thorns were tearing him: “I have heard 
vou say that it was not unpleasant to wait a few years—you 
have your amusements—you have not brooded over one idea 
as I have, and how should you? You are to me an object 
intensely desirable. I am not the same to you—no—you can 
wait—you have a thousand activities—you can be happy with¬ 
out me. Any party, any thing to fill up the day has been 
enough.” Keats (very like Shelley,in thisj loved soljtude and 
hated social occasions; Fanny loved parties and dances and 
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Presses,, and beyond question she was ready to tease him some¬ 
times and see his jealousy by accepting the flirtatious gallantries 
of other men. “When you were in the habit of flirting with 
Brown, you would have left off, could your own heart have 
felt one half of one pang mine did. Brown is a good sort of 
Man—he did not know he was doing me to death by inches.” 
“Wherever I may be next winter in Italy or nowhere Brown 


will be living near you with his indecencies. We get a picture 
of Keats watching from the window of that house, as she 
crosses the garden, going to ball or party, perhaps in her 
“shepherdess dress. He watches; and she is gone—by carriage 
or on foot, with mother and sister or alone; and after a while 


he turns from the window and tries to read in his book. 


“Yesterday and this morning I have been haunted with a sweet 
vision—I have seen you the whole time in your shepherdess 
dress. How my senses have ached at it.” But the words which 
dramatise his pain most poignantly for us occur in a single 
sentence lie wrote to his scnoolgirl sister, right at the beginning 
of their engagement; “I want you to teach me a few common 
dancing steps.” 

But why tell the story in a plodding, earthbound prose when 
all his joy, his sadness, and his fear are sung in the poems of this 
year, poems made of an aerial music; and in all of them, what¬ 
ever their subjects, the quick: fSdtprints and the light dancing 
steps of this young girl can be found? 

The Eve of St. Agnes sprang from his first joy and is his dream 
of a perfect union with Fanny, his bride, though even in this 
richly furnished and glittering poem, the fears and sadness are 
not far from the chamber door. 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 

Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 
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“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 

“Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

“Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dyed! 

“Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest.. 

That was written in February; in April came the haunted 
strains of La Belle Dame Sans Mem. . 

I met a lady in the meads 
Full beautiful, a faery’s child. 

Her hair was long, her foot was light 
And her eyes were wild ... 

She took me to her elfin grot 
And there she wept ana sigh’d full sore, 

And there I shut her wild wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d—Ah, woe betide! 

The latest dream I ever dreamt 
On the cold hill side. 

I saw pale kings, and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death pale were they all; 

They cried La belle dame sans merci 

< Thee hath in thrall. 

In May the garden was full of leaf and bloom and seemed to 
accompany with its beauty the happiness and the high fertility 
in his heart. “This is the third of May, and everything is in 
delightful forwardness,” he wrote to George and Georgian?; 
“the violets are not withered before the peeping of the first 
rose.” But gardens fade, and loves droop, and all of youth’s 
protest against this impermanence, all of Keats’s hunger foi 
something that was not transient but still, is carved for ever if 
his Grecian Urn. 
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was short; the Maria Crowther would probably put to sea 
in a few days; and Haslam hastened to Hoxton and laid this 
eleventh-hour proposal beforffSevern. Keats was really desper¬ 
ately ill, he said, and he would have to travel unfriended to 
Rome unless Severn, by any possible chance, could break with 
everything straightaway and go with him. 

And Severn, who so loved to be wanted; Severn who was 
always sanguine and could never believe but that the best, or 
at least the next best, would happen; Severn, the youth with 
happiness and holiday in his blood; above all, S evern, the he ro- 
worshipper of Keats, em br aced th e idea with excitement and 
joy. Someone owed him -f,2$ lor a miniature; he would get 
noTd of"that at once; he would make miniatures of all the 
English colony in Rome; he would paint a magnificent canvas 
and get the Royal Academy’s travelling scholarship; he knew 
Sir Thomas Lawrence and would get from him an introdflction 
to Canova, the world’s greatest sculptor; he could easily get 
ready. jjj.a day or-twof h e wo uld be at the dock bef ore the snip, 
s ailed —tell Keats so; tell himhe’d never been so happy inhls life . c 
As before when Keats had shewn a liking for him and a “great 
ommunicativeness,” Severn was “raised to the third heaven.” 

He ran to tell his faulty that^he was off to Rome with John 
Keats, the poet, and-fe«mmgrwas completely furious. His 
‘ ather was so overcome with grief and anger that when Joseph 
was rash enough to ask him to give a hand with the trunk he 
knocked him down for a hair-brained fool; then bewailed his 
inhumanity and asked the boy’s pardon. Severn forgave him 
readily, for he had a soft friendly nature like Leigh Hunt’s, and, 
besides, he was so happy that one felling to the floor, more or 
less, was hardly worth considering. “See Naples and die.” 
Rome, history’s capital and art’s high seat! He had his twenty- 
fi ve pound * m H pocket, bis k mh on the brigwas secur e and 
hejvas off to Naples and Rome in the morning with John Keats 

&TIsE£SS£ r 


§ 


The Maria Crowther was expected to sail from London Docks 
on Sunday morning the tyth Septemb er, at the turn of the tide; ' 
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and Taylor, helping in every way, arranged that Keats should 
leave Hampstead a few days before this and stay with him in his 
London home so as to be near the docks when the time came. 
What day he left Wentworth Place we do not know, nor 
whereabouts in that house or garden he said goodbye to Fanny 
Brawne. Perhaps it was in the friendly sitting-room of the 
Brawnes, or at die door above the steps, or at the garden gate 
where the carriage waited. All we know is that he was certain 
.in his heart he would see her no more, and that he regarded this 
'moment, when he took his last look at her, and at her mother, 
and at that house in its garden, as his exit from the world of 
normal men and his passing into a “ posthumous lif e.” which 
had best be brief. After he had passed out of that gate he could 
no longer feel himself, as he wrote to Mrs. Brawne, “a citizen 
of this world.” 

Anti, of course, he did not know that, with a slim volume, 
eight weeks old, for his passport, he was already a citizen of the 
immortals’ world. 


* In the early morning of Sunday the I7th Keats and Tav lon 
drove to the docks and went aboard the Matin Crowther i 
Severn was waiting for him, and other friends were there—to 
see him pass away. Haslam, Woodhouse, and Leigh Hunt 
were there, but not Brown. Brown, having heard that he was 


going so soon, was hurrying south in a Dundee smack to bid 
him goodbye, but had not yet arrived. Keats joked and made 
puns with his friends and showed them his berth, and felt like 
a dead soul on board, outward bound from life. The tide 


turned, the friends went ashore, except Haslam and Wood- 
house who were to accompany Keats as far as Gravesend; and 
the ship, casting loose, went slowly down the tideway. At 
Gravesend it berthed for the night. During that night the 
Dundee smack came up the river and anchored close to the 
Maria Crowther, but it was away with the new tide in the first 
light of morning, and Brown and Keats, neither knowing that 
they had lain side by side on the river, never had a chance to 
say their goodbyes and never saw each other again. But when 
the Maria Crowther had sailed out of Gravesend in the early 
morning of the next day, when to Keats on her deck it seemed 
that Fanny and Brown, and his sister and that house in Hamp- 
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stead, were fading from him for ever behind the upstream mist, 
his thoughts turned to Brown as to a brother-substitute before 
whom alone (until Severn earned that place) he could unpack 
the overburdened heart and disclose the uttermost of his feeling 
for Fanny. And when the brig, after beating about the Channel 
for days, hung becalmed in the Solent, he sat and wrote to him. 
“Mr. Charles Brown Wentworth Place Hampstead Mid¬ 
dlesex. My dear Brown ... I wish to write on subjects that 
will not agitate me much—there is one I must mention and 
have done with it... I daresay you will be able to guess on 
what subject I am harping—you know what was my greatest 
pain during the first part of my illness at your house. I wish 
for death every day and night to deliver me from these pains, 
and then I wish death away, for death would destroy even those 
pains which are better than nothing. Land and Sea, weakness 
and decline are great separators, but death is the great divorcer 
for ever. When the pang of this thought has passed through 
my mind, I may say the bitterness of death is passed. I often 
wish for you that you might flatter me with the best. I think, 
without my mentioning it, for my sake you would be a friend 
to Miss Brawne when I am dead. You think she has many 

faults—but, for my sake, think she has not one-if there is any 

thing you can do for her by word or deed I know you will do 
it. . . . The thought of leaving Miss Brawne is beyond every 
thing horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me—I 
eternally see her figure eternally vanishing. Some of the 
phrases she was in the habit of using during my last nursing at 
Wentworth place ring in my ears. Is there another Life? Shall 
I awake and find all this is a dream? There must be. We cannot 
be created for this sort of suffering.... I feel as if I was closing 
my last letter to you. My dear Brown, Your affectionate 
friend, John Keats.” 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Piazza Di Spagna 


A t home Keats’s friends waited for news: was it death 
for John Keats, or life? They exchanged letters; Reynolds 
wrote to Taylor, “Keats then is at sea fairly—with Eng¬ 
land and one or two sincere friends behind him—and a warm 
' clime before his face. If ever I wished well to Man, I wish well 
to hirfi.” Haslam sent this word to Severn: “Keats must get 
himself well again, Severn, if but for us. I, for one, cannot 
afford to lose him. If I know what it is to love, I truly love 
John Keats.” Brown, from that house which Keats had shared 
with him, wrote: “Keats is present to me everywhere and at all 
times—he now seems sitting by my side and looking hard in 
my face, though I have taken the opportunity of writing this in 
company—for I scarcely believe I could do it alone. Much as I 
have loved him I never knew how closely he was wound about 
my heart.” And Leigh Hunt, when he heard from Brown that 
Keats seemed like to die, wrote his heart out to Severn: 
“Remind him of what I have said a thousand times, and what 
I still (upon my honour I swear) think always, that I have seen 
too many cases of recovery from apparently desperate cases of 
consumption, not to indulge in hope to the very last. If he still 
cannot bear this, tell him—tell that great poet and noble- 
hearted man that we shall all bear his memory in the most 
precious part of our hearts, and that the world shall bow their 
heads to it as our loves do.... Tell him he is only before us on 
the road, as he was in everything else; or whether you tell him 
the latter or no, tell him the former and add, that we shall never 
forget that he was so, and that we are coming after him. The 
tears are again in my eyes, and I must not afford to shed them.” 
The Maria Crowther bore into Naples on October 21st but 
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Shelley learned that he had arrived at Naples and imme¬ 
diately wrote again inviting him to Pisa where he would ensure 
him every comfort and attention. It was “a letter of touching 
interest”, said Severn. But Keats had to go to Rome to be in 
the care of a Dr. Clark and Severn to seek such opportunity 
and help as a young artist could find there; Pisa was not for 
them; and on November 8 th, they set out for Rome. In a 
hired vettura they went along that road to Rome which 
Shelley “with his own horses” had taken some twenty months 
before: Gaeta, Terracina, Albano and the Pontine Marshes. 
They came into the city by the Lateran Gate and were soon 
riding by the Colosseum, which was then mantled in wild 
olive and myrtle and fig trees, an artificial mountain with a 
deep crater, all fruitful with copsewood and flowers and weeds. 
They threaded the ruined Forum and the long Corso, passing 
the Palazzo Verospi where Shelley had lived, and so c«me to 
the Piazza di Spagna at the foot of the Spanish Steps. The 
Steps, leaving the husy square, mount and sweep and curve in 
a splendid baroque stairway—over a hundred of them—to the 
twin-towered facade of Santissima Trinita de’ Monti, as they 
might be the steps of Bunyan’s pilgrim climbing to the gate¬ 
house of the celestial city. Keats and Severn came to the door 
of a house that stood against the steps like a bastion flanking 
them. It is a square house with its plaster washed a tawny 
orange-red, the rosso Romano of so many buildings in Rome. 
In this house Dr. Clark had secured lodgings for them, and they 
went up its twisting stone staircase to the second floor, bringing 
the house the mantle of honour which now it wears. Admitted 
by their landlady they went through her own dark room into 
the two rooms that were to be theirs. The first was fairly 
large and looked out upon the piazza; it looked straight at 
Dr. Clark’s house on the other side of the road. The second 
room opened out of this: a small, narrow, but lofty chamber, 
with two casement windows, one looking down upon the 
Steps, the other upon the piazza and its fountain, the Bar- 
caccia, shaped like a waterlogged and leaking bark. The room 
had a cold, tiled floor, and open joists to its high roof, with 
flowers crudely painted on the planks between. 

Look well at this room—look at it as the two young men did 
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when the landlady opened the door and showed it to them. 
This is the death chamber which in Adonais Shelley’s idealising 
imagination, far away, transfigured into some place of allegory 
—“that mournful place where Adonais lay”—to which came 
Urania, the spirit of loftiest poetry, and all Keats’s Dreams and 
Aspirations in slow pomp, and the mountain shepherds, his 
brother poets, including Shelley himself, and all the inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown, to lean sadly over the white death bed, 
as if they were animated figures of monumental stone. 

In these two rooms the two lads, Keats twenty-five, Severn 
twenty-six, were left to play out the last act alone. For a while 
Keats’s sickness fluctuated so that sometimes on sunny days he 
was able to climb the Steps and sit upon an upper terrace or 
ascend higher and walk in the gardens of the Pincian Hill. 
Sometimes he rode on a hired pony outside the Aurelian walls. 
But ok December ioth the dreaded haemorrhages began again 
and then both knew that the end was sure, and might be soon. 
Keats was now the prisoner of his bed in that narrow chamber, 
the only one with a fireplace. Keats lay there waiting for death; 
and Severn, the light-hearted, took up his burden and with it 
his immortality. For Severn, the facile but eagerly affectionate, 
nursed his friend with an unsleeping devotion for the remainder 
of his days, he alone accompanied and comforted him along 
the hard and torturing road to death, he it was who held him 
like a woman when the hour came; and now Keats, from 
his place among the immortals, pleads for ever (in Shelley’s 
perfect words) against Oblivion for Severn’s name. He keeps 
Severn, so often overlooked and forgotten before, by his 
side. 


§ 

Severn has left us many records, in letters and statements, 
of those long ten weeks when he nursed, relieved, and served 
his friend. It may be that the letters show some pride in his 
labours, some desire to publish them to his friends, but which 
of us would be above such pride, or which of us so skilful as to 
hide it? 

A letter exists of Dr. Clark’s in which he says: “He [Keats] 
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has a friend with him who seems very attentive to him but 
between you and I (51c) is not the best suited for his companion” 
—and yet, day after day, Severn swept out that sick room; 
cleaned its fireplace and lit a new fire, cursing a little; cooked 
such food for his patient as he could take; read to him for 
many hours and, when Keats wished it, played for him on the 
hired piano the music that would soothe him. When possible 
he carried him to the sofa in this neighbouring room, where the 
piano was, and put clean clothes on him; sometimes, when a 
woman came in to help (but this was only seldom) and he was 
able to get out into the Roman streets, he would try on his 
return to entertain Keats with descriptions of such mighty ruins 
as the Basilica of Constantine or the Baths of Caracalla; and 
often he sat at the bedside all through the night so that Keats, if 
he opened his eyes, might find him there. Towards the end 
he knelt with Keats’s consent at the bedside and prayed for 
him. 

How real these packed and stammering letters of Severn’s, 
to Brown, to Mrs. Brawne, to Haslam, make the scenes in that 
narrow, high-roofed room, and in the larger room beside it. 
“Dec. 17—4—morning. Not a moment can I be from him—I 
sit by his bed and read all day—and at night I humour him in 
all his wanderings. He has fallen asleep—the first for eight 
nights, and now from mere exhaustion. I hope he will not 
wake till I have written this, for I am anxious beyond measure 
to have you know this worse and worse state—yet I dare not 
let him see I think it dangerous.... The recollection of England 
—of his ‘good friend Brown’—and his happy few weeks in 
Mrs. Brawne’s care*—his sister and brother—O he will mourn 
every circumstance to me whilst I cool his burning forehead— 
until I tremble in every vein through concealing my tears.... 
Eight nights have I been up, and in the days never a moment 
away from my patient but to run over to the Doctor.... Will 
you, my dear Brown, write to me—for a letter to Keats now 
would almost kill him—give Haslam this sad news—I am quite 
exhausted—farewell—I wish you were here, my dear Brown, 
Sincerely, Joseph Severn. I have just looked at him—this will 
be a good night.” 

“Yesterday he permitted me to carry him from his bedroom 
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to our sitting room—to put clean things on him and to talk 
about my Painting to him—This is my good news—Don’t 
think it otherwise, my dear Madam, for I have been in such a 
state of anxiety and discomforture in this barbarous place that 
the least hope of my friends recovery is a heaven to me. For 
three weeks I have never left him I have sat up at night—I have 
read to him nearly all day and even in the night—I light the 
fire, make his breakfast and sometimes am obliged to cook— 
make his bed and even sweep the room. I can have these things 
done, but never at the time when they ought and must be 
done—so that you will see my alternative—What enrages me 
most is making die fire. I blow—blow—for an hour—the 
smoke comes fuming out—my kettle falls over on the burning 
sticks—no stove—Keats calling me to be with him—the fire 
catching my hands and the door bell ringing. . . . My mind is 
carried,to your Wentworth Place where all that peaceful Eng¬ 
lish comfort seems to exist and Keats talks many many times 
of the happy days at your house, the only time when his mind 
was at ease.” 

“My dear Haslam, Poor Keats has just fallen asleep—I have 
watched and read to him to his very last wink—he has been 
saying to me, ‘Severn I can see under your quiet look immense 
twisting and contending—you don’t know what you arc read¬ 
ing—you are enduring for me more than I will have you. 
O that my last hour was come’... Poor Keats cannot read any 
letters—he has made me put by two unopened—they tear him 
to pieces—he dare not look upon the outside of any more— 
make this known'—and should any communication be required 
to make let it come to me—I will frame it to his ear—he places 
the greatest confidence in me.” 

To Mrs. Brawne again: “Fek 14th—Little or no change has 
taken place in Keats since the commencement of this, except 
this beautiful one that his mind is growing to great quietness 
and peace—I find this change has its rise from the increasing 
weakness of his body, but it seems like a delightful sleep to me. 
I have been beating about in the tempest of his mind so long. 
Tonight he has talked very much to me, but so easily that he at 
last fell into a pleasant sleep—he seems to have comfortable 
dreams without>nightmare. This will bring on some change— 
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it cannot? be worse, it may be better. Among the many things 
he has requested of me tonight, this is the principal, that on ms 
grave shall be this— 

‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water.’ 

Since, a letter has come. I gave it to Keats, supposing it to be 
one of yours, but it proved sadly otherwise. The glance of 
that letter tore him to pieces. The effects were on him for 
many days—he did not read it—he could not, but requested 
me to place it in his coffin together with a purse and letter 
(unopened) of his sister’s, since which time he has requested me 
not to place that letter in his coffin, but only his sister’s purse and 
letter with some hair.” 


§ 

While Severn was writing these letters by the bedside or in 
the “sitting room”, Brown, in the familiar room at Went¬ 
worth Place, far away, was writing a gay letter to Keats, 
trying to amuse and cheer him with memories of the old 
happy days of punning and word play, when John Keats 
was Junkets. “Oh, Barry C. has a tragedy coming forth at the 
Theatre,—christened Mirandola,—Mire and O la!—What an 
odd being you are,—because you and I were so near meeting 
twice, yet missed each other both times, you cry out ‘there was 
my star predominant!’—why not mine (C.B.’s) as well? But 
this is the way you argue yourself into fits of the spleen. If I 
were in Severn’s place, and you insisted on ever gnawing a 
bone, I’d lead you the fife of a dog. What the devil should you 
grumble for? Do you recollect my anagram on your name?— 
how pat it comes now to Severn!—my love to him and the 
said anagram.—‘Thanks Joe!’ ” 


§ 

The windows of that little comer room command, as I have 
told, the Steps climbing beside them and the piazza with its 
fountain below. Keats must often have lain in his bed listening 
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to the rapid and reiterating clatter of hooves on the hard stones, 
and to the many Italian voices on steps or street, arguing, laugh¬ 
ing, singing, huckstering—all so characteristic of a continental 
city and so different from Hampstead and the English hush. 
He must have heard, and not heard, the ceaseless plashing of 
Bernini’s fountain where the water all day filled and overflowed 
the leaking bark; the low ululation of doves; the muted singing 
in Santissima Trinita above; and the recurring bells of that 
baroque city, ringing the hours or sounding the Angelus at 
dawn and noon and dusk. 

We remember how he liked to watch from the window of 
Brown’s room the gypsies on the heath and the pot-boy going 
by, and so we cannot doubt that he was often propped up by 
his present window to look down upon the Roman scene. He 
must have watched the coming and going on the Steps; the 
children leaping on and jumping from them; the bartering of 
the many flower-sellers at their foot; the people seated on 
them, all the way up, in the sunshine of a festa; the hurrying 
through the piazza of carriages, coaches and peasant carts; and 
the constant passing of black-skirted priests or the comfortable 
progress of some big-bellied Capuchin friar. 

I can never look up at those comer windows without think¬ 
ing of Keats looking down upon a busily hurrying or a sunnily 
indolent world, from his lonely posthumous life. 

§ 

He had no real faith to aid him on his way—probably he 
could hardly believe any more that “Beauty was truth, truth 
beauty”—but he longed to djink there was an after-life in 
which he would meet Fanny again and, envying Severn his 
simpler faith, encouraged him to talk about and explain it. 
He let him read to him from a religious work. “Dr. Clark 
succeeded in obtaining a copy of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Holy Living 
and Dying,’ ” Severn writes in his Recollections, “and thereafter 
I read daily to poor Keats, both morning and evening from this 
pious work, and he received great comfort. When he became 
restless, and when he was willing, I prayed by him, and a great 
change and calmness grew upon him.’ But was it really quite 
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like this? Did Keats really receive great comfort? Severn’s 
ensuing words suggest a different state, a state of vested and 
musing despair. “He kept continually in his hand a polished 
oval white cornelian, the gift of his widowing love and at 
times it seemed his only consolation.” 

At night he would he with his eyes shut for a long time, 
and then open them in sudden doubt and horror, but seeing 
the shadow of his friend there would close them, comforted. 
“When they fall on me they close gendy, open quiedy and 
close again, till he sinks to sleep.” Once at three o’clock in the 
morning that shadow was there; and it was the shadow of an 
artist making a picture of the beloved sleeping head. Beneath 
the sketch he wrote: “28 Jany.—3 o’clock MG—drawn to keep 
myself awake—a deadly sweat was on him all night.” That 
picture is there in Severn’s room today, a few yards from where 
he made it. . 

For ten weeks life fought its losing battle in the body of 
John Keats, but the fire and the wasting defeated it at last. 
Severn, watching through four days and nights, waited for this 
last surrender. Keats was very calm as the moment approached. 
He told Severn not to tremble when it came, for he believed he 
would end easily. “Did you ever see anyone die? No? Well, 
then I pity you, poor Severn. What trouble and danger you 
have got into for me—now you must be firm for it will not 
last long.” 

It lasted till late at night on February 23 rd. Severn tried to 
tell the story to Brown in a letter which he could not finish 
and did not send. It is there today in the room where he 
wrote it, a shaking, breaking, and abandoned script, hardly 
legible. 

“He is gone. He died with the most perfect ease. He seemed 
to go to sleep. On the 23rd, Friday, at half past four, the 
approach of death came on. ‘Severn—I—lift me up, for I am 
dying. I shall die easy. Don’t be frightened. Thank God it has 
come.’ I lifted him up in my arms and the phlegm seemed 
boiling in his throat. This increased till eleven at night, when 
he gradually sank into death, so quiet, that I still thought he 
slept.” 

Past eleven o’clock—midnight—and the Steps and the 
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piazza, I imagine, were quiet, except for the plashing of the 
fountain, as Severn stood in that room, now alone. 

§ 

Two days later they carried Keats to the Cemetery of the 
Acattolici and, probably unaware of this, laid him only a few 
yards from little William Shelley. The Cemetery, you will 
recall, was a portion of the Meadows of the Roman People, 
far from the houses and churches of the faithful, in an unin¬ 
habited part of the city against the wall. Today it is shaded by 
ilex, acacia, cypress and pine; but then it was an open field with 
only the mouldering towers of the Aurelian wall, and the 
Pyramid of Cestius to watch over it. But it was always beauti¬ 
ful in Keats’s eyes, as in Shelley’s, because of its silence and 
seclusion and the many wild flowers that flushed its high field- 
grasses. There were many violets there then, and daisies and 
anemones, as there are still. The 51st entry in the Register of 
Burials says, “John Keats, English poet, Died the 24th Febru¬ 
ary 1821, Buried the 25th ditto in the morning at 15 o’clock”— 
that is, at nine o’clock, the Romans reckoning that a day ended 
at six, its twenty-fourth hour. Usually as we have said, the 
Protestants could bury here only at night, by torchlight, but 
this regulation was sometimes waived if the mourners were old 
or ill. It may have been waived on this occasion because 
Severn, his task done, had succumbed to exhaustion and could 
hardly walk to the grave. He had to be supported as he stood 
there. 

As he stood there with a few others, watching his friend sink 
into the hungry Roman earth, he was standing, it chanced, on 
his own grave; for sixty-one years later, he having died a very 
old man full of honour, his many friends, remembering what 
had happened more than half a century before, and perceiving 
that nothing else was fitting, laid him at Keats’s side. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


“Adonais” 


T h e name of Keats was not “writ in water”; Shelley saw 
to that; it was written in words that outlast marb le and 
tire Time. The news ot Keats's death came to Turn in 
Pisa some time before the end o f April. It came like an unfore¬ 
seen arrow in to his heart, stirring pity and indignation . and 
their unforeseen offspring, a triumphan t beliefthat ncj perse-_ 
cution, no despotism, no death could defeat "his eod, Ultimate 
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Two men only had been raised by Keats to the place of 
“brother,” left vacant by George and Tom; they were Charles 
Brown after Tom’s death and Joseph Severn in the last weeks 
of his life; and these two alone, given his confidence, knew that 
the persecution by the critics, though always a gnawing resent¬ 
ment, was small hurt indeed compared with the loss of Fanny 
Brawne. Most of his other friends believed that the violence 
of the attack on him had done lasting damage to his heart and 
health, even disabling his will to write. Shelley, who was only I 


on the rim of Keats’s friends, and who 
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accepted the extravagant notion, now 
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__ ignation; tne old hatred of op pres sion; 

weariness with mankind; identification of himselfwith this 


_ eir latest victim; a deep sadness, only lat ely cpueted, atthe 
thought of his little- son. Wi ll iam, i n tha t green jpemetery^ 
where now JCeats lay; a surging assurance that the_on!y glory 
of Rome was-^-not the empires and rehgions that made the 
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world their prey—but “the kings of thought Who waged con- ' 
tendon with their time’s decay”; and the old certainty that 
“one must act”—not only feel, but act. And all these emotions, 
fermenting together, generated such a creative pressure that 
little more than a month was gone by before he had produced 
his great poem of fifty-five inspired stanzas, Adonais —if not his 
greatest poem, certainly one of the greatest. For some of us 
Adonais is the greatest elegy in our language. Is even Milton’s 
Lycidas its peer? 

Composed in five weeks—it is an astonishing feat, witnessing 
to a tremendous potency of feeling and thought and love—as, 
though a man should erect a vast and sculptured memorial over] 
a dead friend in a day. 

He was always inclined to like it better than any other of his 
works—“the least imperfect” he called it—and indeed it droops 
from perfection only in two of its phases. Jhe first is when it 
is overweighted with panegyric, and Shelley’s critical faculty 
perceived this possible flaw. Sending Byron a copy of the 
poem, he wrote, “I need not be told that I have been carried 
too far by the enthusiasm of the moment. But if I have erred, 
I console myself with reflecting that it is in defence of the 
weak.” The second is when, his brain heating with indig¬ 
nation, the creative imagination bums and smokes on the wing, 
and poetry sinks to invective. In these moments, as Adonais 
himself might have told him, but surely with a touched and 
grateful heart, he has failed once again to curb his magnanimity^ 

Completing the poem by June 8 th, Shelley had it printed at 
once in Pisa and sent copies to his publishers, the Ollier 
brothers, for publication. These were the C. and J. Ollier who 
had written to George Keats of his brother’s first volume, “Sir, 
We regret that your brother ever requested us to publish his 
book, or that our opinion of its talent should have led us to 
acquiesce in publishing it,” and now they received a poem from 
Shelley and read in its opening stanza, “Till the Future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be An echo and a light 
unto Eternity.” 

I know no more pleasing instance of‘poetic’justice. 

The poem had no success at first; nor did Shelley expect any; 
it was, he said “little adapted for popularity.” But eight years 
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later it heralded and initiated the conquest of the world by 
Keats, and by Shelley himself. It awoke a group of young men 
at Cambridge, which included Tennyson, Fitzgerald, Hallam, 
Sunderland, and Monckton Milnes, to the real quality of 
Shelley and the real quality of Keats. Enthusiastically they 
reprinted the poem and began the awakening of the world. 
Thus did Shelley establish Keats, as none other could do. Such 
was the achievement of him whom Matthew Arnold described 
as a “beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in die void his 
luminous wings in vain.”^} The trumpet of an angel is, I 
surmise, seldom ineffectual! 


§ 

One craves to quote the poem in full. One reads it through 
for selection and reproduction in a small book like this and is 
loth to spare a verse of it. How give up * 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again. 


or 

He lives, he wakes—’tis Death is dead, not he; 

but if we have no room for all, let us have only the close, in 
which Shelley, longing himself also to outsoar the shadow of 
our night, and the envy and calumny of men, rises on tre¬ 
mendous wings, in true Shelleyan fashion, into the “intense 
inane” and the abode where the Eternal are. 

Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds, and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread; 
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And gray walls moulder round, on which dull* Time 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge sublime, 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath, 

A field is spread, on which a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death, 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extinguished breath. 

Here pause: these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its charge to each; and if the seal is set, 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind, 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home. 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb. 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become? 

The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments. . . . 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven. 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng , 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; . 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


The Assembly 


S helley had not long raised this costly memorial over his 
friend and rival, the stableman’s son, before a number of 
people began to assemble at Pisa for the strange, dramatic 
last scenes of Shelley’s own life. 

In August the Shelleys had secured for Byron, renting it 
from the famous Dr. Vacca, an imposing Renaissance mansion 
on the Lungarno, the Palazzo Lanfranchi. A square mansion, 
massive but graceful in design, faced with ochre-tinted marble, 
and its comely windows crowned with varied Italianate pedi¬ 
ments, it is perhaps the most distinguished of the palaces that 
front the yellow-running Amo. In August, 1821, it stood 
among its lesser fellows awaiting the arrival of the great and 
infamous English Milord. 

This is how it befell that Byron came to Pisa. Shelley had 
for some time desired to form a circle of congenial souls at 
Pisa, or elsewhere, and now, when Byron’s Carbonari friends 
had stirred trouble for themselves and been expelled from the 
papal domains and it was advisable for Byron to depart in their 
wake, Shelley lured him to Pisa. Byron had lightly suggested 
that he would like to start a Liberal journal in association with 
Leigh Hunt and Shelley; and Shelley fresh from helping the 
memory of Keats, leapt at this chance of helping the finances 
of Leigh Hunt; for Leigh Hunt at this time was sick both 
physically and financially. Unable to work on the Examiner, 
he could hardly support his wife, Marianne, who was now (or 
believed herself) an invalid, and his six children. So, almost 
before Byron realised what he had rashly suggested, Shelley 
was inviting Leigh Hunt to Pisa. As always, he was turning a 
word forthwith into a deed. Two years ago he had closed 
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a letter to Hunt: “Affectionate love to and from all. This ought 
not only to be the Vale of a letter, but a superscription over the 
gate of life”; and now, regardless of the thought that Byron 
would have written a different description over the gate, he was 
eagerly writing: “Lord Byron proposes that you should come 
and go shares with him and me in a periodical work to be con¬ 
ducted here. He proposed it to Moore, but for some reason or 
other it was never brought to bear. There can be no doubt that 
the profits of any scheme in which you and Lord Byron engage 
must be very great. As for myself, I am, for the present, only 
a sort of link between you and him.” 

It was this effort to help Leigh Hunt which in the end cost 
Shelley his life. 

There was much distress and dread among Byron’s friends 
in England when they heard that he was going to associate 
himselfm a journal with Shelley. Moore wrote that he knew 
not which he hated most, the bold damning bigot or the bold 
annihilating infidel. “You will easily guess that in all this I am 
thinking, not so much of you as of a friend and, at present, 
companion of yours whose in fluence over your mind I own I 
deprecate and dread most earnestly.” So wrote the anxious 
Moore whom Shelley had celebrated in Adonais as “Ieme’s 
sweetest lyrist” for whom “Love taught Grief to fall like music 
from his tongue.” Murray, Byron’s publisher, was likewise 
gravely disturbed, for he had once put on paper his opinion of 
Shelley as “the vilest wretch now living.” And somewhat 
later a Dr. John Watkins, writing about Byron’s proposed co¬ 
operation with Shelley who had once described himself as 
atheos in a hotel album, publishes these words: “Yet Lord 
Byron continued to five on terms of intimacy with this person, 
after witnessing the atrocity which he committed, and he is 
actually associated with him at the present moment in some 
new literary projects in Italy.” 

Ahead of Byron came his latest—and last—mistress, the 
Contessa Guiccioli, with her father, Count Gamba, and her 
brother, Pietro Gamba. The Countess Teresa Guiccioli was 
less than twenty when she first met Byron at Venice, and had 
been married a year to a husband, Count Guiccioli, more than 
forty years older. Byron invited her to his casino; she very 
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readily accepted a bidding from anyone so beautiful; and after 
one day’s defence of her virtue (so a letter of hers phrases it) 
she “permitted him to find no further obstacle.” In due time— 
or to speak truth, rather later than this—Count Guiccioli awoke 
to the improprieties of the situation and ordained that it must 
cease. Teresa refused and brought about a separation by papal 
decree from so unreasonable and unlovable a man—a develop¬ 
ment which pleased Byron less than the young contessa. In his 
journal of January and February 1821 he enumerates it among 
other “little vexations” of the past year. “In the same year, 
1820, the Countess T.G. nata G.G., in spite of all I said and did 
to prevent it, would separate from her husband, II Cavalier 
Commendatore Gi, etc., etc., etc., and all on account of 
‘P.P., clerk of this parish.’ ”—that is, Byron himself—“The 
other little petty vexations of the year: overturns in carriages— 
the murder of people before one’s door, and dying in one’s 
bed—the cramp in swimming—colics—indigestions and bilious 
attacks, etc., etc., etc.” 

But, despite this unfortunate co-ordinating of Teresa with 
colic and cramp, he loved her as well as he could love anybody 
other than his sister; and indeed Mary and Shelley saw much 
in her that was pleasing and amiable. Mary wrote of her to 
Mrs. Gisborne as “a nice pretty girl without pretensions, good- 
hearted and amiable”; and Shelley to John Gisborne as “a very 
pretty sentimental innocent superficial Italian who has sacrificed 
an immense fortune to live for Lord Byron; and who, if I 
know anything of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will 
hereafter have plenty of leisure and opportunity to repent her 
rashness.” 

There was no danger of Byron meeting his former mistress, 
Claire Clairmont, at Pisa. She had gone from the Shelleys’ 
home a year before to take up a governess’s post in Florence. 
From the very first day when she and Mary eloped with 
Shelley from Godwin’s house there had been times of friction, 
with tears aflow and words a-flying, between these two 
quasi-sisters. “There be none of Beauty’s daughters With a 
magic like thee,” sang Byron of Claire (whom he now 
detested) and certainly nothing I can say will so magically 
reveal the character of Claire, and her relations with Mary, 
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with Shelley, and with Byron, as sundry entries in herjoumal. 
“July 4,1820. Heigho the Clare and the Ma[y] Find something 
to fight about every day.” Comment on a visit of Shelley to 
comfort her after a row with Mary, and to explain that Mary 
didn’t mean to wound: “I do like kind explaining people.” 
May 1st 1820: an allusion to Byron, admirably simple: “Write 
to my damned Brute.” We can almost imagine that Byron 
knew telepathically of this simple appellation, for in a letter to 
Hoppner, written just after it, he describes her as “a damned 
Bitch.” Presumably the damned Brute answered the letter, 
and answered it characteristically, because under date, May 19, 
we read, “Brutal letter from Albe.” 

“Affectionate love to and from all”—Shelley sought not 
only to establish love and peace between Claire and Mary but 
as much as was possible of these conditions between Claire and 
Byron end wrote to him: “What letters she writes to you I 
know not; perhaps they are very provoking; but at all events 
it is better to forgive the weak. . . . Poor thing, she is very 
unhappy and in bad health, and she ought to be treated with as 
much love as possible. The weak and the foolish are in this 
respect the kings—they can do no wrong.” 

Byron arrived on November 1st with an astounding circus 
of men and animals; and the procession of the wicked Milord 
with this diabolical retinue along the Lungamo Mediceo to the 
Lanfranchi palace was a sight for all Pisa. Five carriages were in 
the cavalcade, ten horses, three monkeys, five cats, eight dogs, 
an eagle, some peacocks, a crow and a falcon; and perhaps not 
the least eye-arresting of these followers was Tita, Byron’s 
enormous gondolier with his prodigious black beard. 

A few days before this considerable arrival, on October 25th, 
the Shelleys had settled into a top-floor apartment of the Tre 
Palazzi, a triple-fronted mansion on the other side of the Amo’s 
sandy mud-banks and pale, tawny stream. “I am still at Pisa,” 
writes Shelley to Peacock, “where I have at length fitted up 
some rooms at the top of a’ lofty palace that overlooks the city 
and the surrounding region.” Amongst other things which the 
Tre Palazzi overlooked, if you glanced diagonally across the 
river, was the massive doorway of Byron’s Casa Lanfranchi, 
and his marble balcony above. 
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A few days after Byron’s arrival, on November 4th, the 
Shelleys’ new and greatly liked friends, Edward and Jane 
Williams, came and occupied the floor below them in the 
Tre Palazzi. Williams says in a letter: “We are settled here for 
the winter, perhaps many winters, for we have taken apart¬ 
ments and furnished them. This is a step which anchors a man 
at once, nay moors him head and stern: you will find us at the 
Tre Palazzi, 349 Lung’Amo.” (The number 349 is still legible 
on the doorway of the Tre Palazzi.) Ned and Jane Williams 
had first heard of Shelley from his cousin Tom Medwin in 
Geneva. Medwin had talked so much of “the inspired boy, his 
virtues and his sufferings” that they, and another who was pre¬ 
sent and will shortly join us, “all longed to know him.” The 
Williamses came to Italy in search of Shelley—as did that other, 
later. And an instant liking sprang up and flourished between 
the Shelleys and the Williamses. Edward Williams wrote of 
Shelley soon after meeting him: “Shelley is certainly a man of 
astonishing genius, in appearance extraordinarily young, of 
manners mild and amiable, but withal full of life and fun. His 
ordinary conversation is akin to poetry, for he sees things in the 
most singular and pleasing lights: if he wrote as he talked, he 
would be popular enough.” Jane had a slender beauty, a grace 
of movement, and a sweet singing voice, but Shelley at first, 
while loving her songs, thought her rather stupid. After a time, 
however, he found her “more amiable and beautiful than ever, 
a sort of spirit of embodied peace in our circle of tempests.” 
Perhaps it was natural that Mary should appraise this embodied 
peace from a somewhat different angle: in a letter to Claire 
she appraised it thus: “Jane is certainly very pretty, but she 
wants animation.” No such torpidity dulls her portrait of Ned. 
“Ned seems the picture of good humour and obligingness. He 
is lively and possesses great talent in drawing, so that with him 
one is never at a loss for subjects of conversation.” 

So friendly were the Shelleys and the Williamses that they 
walked in and out of each other’s apartments as they liked. 
Shelley, attracted by both of them, ana not wholly happy with 
Mary just now, would wander down the stairs from his apart¬ 
ment above and sit and discourse, as only Shelley could, with 
the Williamses, and then wander up the stairs again, before they 
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knew he had gone. “Shelley?—oh, he comes and goes like a 
spirit,” laughed Jane Williams. “No one knows when or 
where.” Sometimes Mary Shelley went further down the 
stairs of that tall mansion to the ground-floor apartment of a 
Rev. Dr. Nott where he would conduct Morning Prayer of a 
Sunday for the English colony. Strange to see Mary, daughter 
of Godwin, wife of Shelley, at Anglican Matins, but there was 
some estrangement, some coldness, between her and Shelley 
in these days, and she was bored and lonely and beginning to 
crave the respect of the conventional world. She attended on 
several Sundays till one morning Dr. Nott, after sending her 
a note especially requesting her attendance, preached a most 
pointed sermon against the influence of atheists. Then her 
loyalty to Shelley, and her imprisoned love of him, sent her 
angrily up her stairs, with a resolve never again to be seen at 
one of^Dr. Nott’s services. Byron, loyal to the Snake too, 
invented a new commandment to fit the occasion: “Thou shalt, 
Nott, bear false witness.” 

The Tre Palazzi stands on the Luneamo Galileo at the end 
of the Ponte alia Fortezza, and this unhappy position involved 
it in the quarrels of the Allies and the Germans in 1944. On 
June 19th, 20th, and 21st of that year the advancing Americans 
bombed the bridges of Pisa, and more than one bomb, 
addressed to the Ponte alia Fortezza, struck the neighbouring 
houses; one, or maybe two, driving through the Tre Palazzi, 
opened a yawning well from roof to foundations. So that 
when, seven years later, I stood looking up at it, it was almost 
as much a wilderness as one of those ruins in Rome among 
which Shelley loved to sit and make poetry. The weeds stood 
tall as shrubs in Dr. Nott’s ground floor rooms; plants had 
stoutly rooted themselves on the jutting fragments of the 
Williamses’ floor; and a segment of Shelley’s apartment “at the 
top of the lofty palace” was wide open to the vault of the blue 
Italian day, and to the purple night. One could only stand and 
look, and look. What gaieties had been enjoyed, and what 
pain was once endured, in those rooms now shattered, naked, 
and a place for weeds and moonlight. 

On November 15th Medwin returned to Pisa to join 
Shelley’s circle, and in January came a more remarkable 
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person than any of these, Byron alone excepted. This was 
Edward John Trelawny, the man who would play, in his 
own very different fashion, the part of Severn to Shelley’s 
Keats. 

§ 

In Geneva that day when Medwin was bragging about his 
cousin and schoolfellow, Shelley, there was another besides 
Ned Williams listening; another who longed to meet the 
young poet and had a mind to go to Italy in search of him. 
And when in succeeding months he received letters from 
Williams at Pisa, filled with praise of Shelley’s genius and fun 
and with talk of Byron and his “pistol club,” he came to a 
resolve: for the exercise of his body he would spend the coming 
winter in the wildest part of Italy, the Maremma, scooting 
woodcocks and wild fowl, and “for the exercise of his brain” 
pass the summer with Shelley and Byron boating in the 
Mediterranean. 

This was Edward John Trelawny; and early in 1822 he 
arrived in the midst of the Pisa circle, a figure to command 
the eyes of all who had not seen him before. Twenty-nine 
years old, two months’ younger than Shelley, he had a hawk’s 
nose, black hair, a coffee-brown skin, curling moustachios, 
and dark-grey, doubtful, playful eyes. They were eyes in 
which his character lay inscrutable, and his past inscrutable 
too. 

The impact of his personality on Mary was enough to drive 
her to her desk and set her pen writing fast to Maria Gisborne. 
“A kind of half-Arab Englishman,” she wrote, “whose life 
has been as changeful as that of Anastatius, and who recounts 
the adventures of his youth as eloquently as the imagined 
Greek. He is clever: for his moral qualities I am yet in the dark. 
He is a strange web which I am endeavouring to unravel. He 
is six feet nigh; raven black hair which curls thickly and 
shortly like a Moor’s; dark-grey expressive eyes; overhanging 
brows, upturned lips, and a smile which expresses good nature 
and kindheartedness. His language, as he relates the events of 
his life, is energetic and simple, whether the tale be of blood 
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and horror or of irresistible comedy. His company is delight¬ 
ful, for he excites me to think; and if any evil shade the inter¬ 
course, that time will unveil—the sun will rise or night darken 
all.” Clearly Mary is impressed. But just as the eyes of Mary 
saw that quality in the pretty Jane Williams which Shelley 
described as “a spirit of embodied peace” only as a ‘‘want of 
animation,” so Byron’s view of this Trelawny who so appealed 
to the women was considerably colder and terser. ‘‘If we could 
get him to wash his hands,” he said, “and not to tell lies, we 
might make a gentleman of him.” 

That word about the hands is surely unjust; Trelawny’s 
hands, it is probable, were only scored and ingrained by rough 
years on shipboard; but that like other adventurers he was a 
fairly competent liar, when the occasion or the story demanded 
the exercise of this faculty, we are forced to concede; and this 
means .that, together with Mary, we can entertain some doubt 
about the exploits and escapes, by flood and by field, which he 
related to her in Pisa, and to the world later in his Adventures of 
a Younger Son. Hogg, we remember, was moved to turn his 
Life of Shelley into a comic novel after the models of Fielding 
and Smollett; and Trelawny unfortunately was inspired to 
write this Life of Trelawny as a picaresque romance, not un¬ 
worthy to sit with Don Quixote and Gil Bias. Nevertheless, 
however improved in the telling, his life when he appeared in 
Pisa, had certainly been a salty one. A west-country-man, a 
descendant of sea-captains and slave-traders (his mother was a 
Hawkins) he had the salt and the sun in his blood, and before he 
was nineteen he had served on a frigate in the Navy, deserted, 
commanded a privateer, practised a little piracy and treason in 
Eastern archipelagoes, married an Arab child-wife, greatly 
loved her and (if all his chronicle is true) devotedly cherished 
her till at last, after her death by a jealous woman’s poison¬ 
ing, he burned, her body on the shore of that rocky and 
luxuriant island, the Ilt-de-France, in the heart of the Indian 
ocean. 

One thing is certain; it stands up in every page he wrote; 
this handsome sea-gypsy, often wild and ruthless, had the heart 
of a poet. If ever an Elizabethan tough, in the nineteenth 
century, scoured the seas with a book of poems in his hand, or 
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some haunting verses in his head, it was Captain Trelawny. He 
had found and loved the poems of Shelley before ever he met 
Medwin in Geneva. He had a heart also for his friends, 
and bowels of hot pity for anyone dragooned or bullied or 
oppressed—though this pity was likely to assume the more 
congenial form of a ferocious anger and instant rebellion 
against anyone who looked like a tyrant. (He had endured, 
and then declined to endure, a father more tyrannous than 
Shelley’s). We need not, I think, dilute too far his description 
of himself to a well-loved woman who was his correspondent 
throughout his life. “Oh my dearest sister, could you but see 
my heart, you would wonder that it should be enclosed in so 
rough a form. My study through life has been to hide under a 
mask of affected roughness the tenderest, warmest, and most 
affectionate sensibility.” In old age, to the same woman, he 
phrased it even better, for he could call at times upon an 
Elizabethan’s gift for quick and vivid words. “My rind is 
rough and prickly but I am milky and soft within.” 

Such was the new figure who arrived in the Tre Palazzi, 
and was soon taken across the Arno to be presented to Byron 
in the Casa Lanfranchi. It was as if one of Keats’s “swart 
Paynims” had stepped out of St. Agnes Eve or one of Byron’s 
Corsairs materialised from his pages and come to join the Pisa 
circle. 

Byron no sooner saw him than he decided they must have 
a performance of Othello in the great hall of his palace, for the 
entertainment of all Pisa. Here was the Moor himself; he, 
Byron, would play the devilish Iago—another fine piece of 
casting; and the fair, prim Mary, who had been listening so 
raptly to Trelawny’s lies, and was plainly attracted to him, was 
the obvious Desdemona. And Medwin—why, Medwin was 
surely bom to play Roderigo, that poor silly snipe. This per¬ 
formance, unhappily, fell through, because the Guiccioli, like 
a Lord Chamberlain, considered it and banned it. 

In the meantime Shelley, having seen and savoured Tre¬ 
lawny, began composing, with no small gusto, a drama which 
they could act among themselves. “It was undertaken,” says 
Mary in her note to An Unfinished Drama, “for the amusement 
of the individuals who composed our intimate society.” The 
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plot had to do with a Pirate, “a man of savage but noble 
nature” and a lady who loved him on an enchanted island 
(Mary?); and how Shelley must have enjoyed writing, and how 
Trelawny’s big sea-captain’s laugh must have shaken the Tre 
Palazzi when he read, the Lady’s description of her hero. 

He was so awful, yet 
So beautiful in mystery and terror, 

Calming me as the loveliness of heaven 
Soothes the unquiet sea—and yet not so . . . 

Some said he was a man of blood and peril 
And steeped in bitter infamy to the Ups. 

This darkly handsome Tudor tough would be to Shelley, 
we said, as Joseph Severn to Keats. The grand fact in Tre- 
lawny’^ life—far grander than any of the exotic adventures 
which he so picturesquely illuminated—was that he saw 
Shelley, perceived at once his true quality, and gave himself to 
worship. Trelawny knew Shelley for six months only, in a 
lifetime of ninety years; he had roamed the world for sixteen 
years before he met him, and he roamed it for sixty years after, 
but never found anything anywhere to equal Shelley. And 
sixty years after he had laid Shelley to rest in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome and planted trees around him, he laid him¬ 
self at his side. 

§ 

When he speaks of Shelley his writings lose their ring of 
braggartry, their tang^of extravaganza, and drop into quietness 
and dignity. “As a general rule it is wise to avoid writers whose 
works amuse or delight you, for when you see them they will 
delight you no more. Shelley was a grand exception to this 
rule. To form a just idea of his poetry, you should have wit¬ 
nessed his daily life. The truth was, Shelley loved everything 
better than himself. The cynic Byron acknowledged him to be 
the best and ablest man he had ever known.” He loves to tell 
of others who saw in Shelley the qualities that he found there 
and reverenced. There was the pious Scotswoman to whom he 
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presented»Shelley without saying who he was, lest so notorious 
a name should snock her. 

“Shelley!” she exclaimed when next he visited her and con¬ 
fessed who his young companion had been. “Shelley! That 
bright-eyed youth—so gentle, so intelligent, so thoughtful for 
us. Oh, why did you not name him?” 

“Because he thought you would have been shocked.” 

“Shocked!—why, I would have knelt to him in penitence 
for having wronged him even in my thoughts. If he is not 
pure and good, then there is no truth and goodness in this 
world.” 

It is he who records, perhaps with a hint of vindictiveness, 
Byron’s words to Moore after Shelley’s death—to Moore who 
had warned him against Shelley as against a contamination: 
“There is another man gone about whom the world was ill- 
naturedly and ignorantly and brutally mistaken”; yid to 
Murray who had called Shelley the vilest creature living: 
“You were all mistaken about Shelley who was, without 
exception, the best and least selfish man I ever knew”; and to 
himself when Byron and he were sailing to the Greek war and 
Byron was talking of England and the wrongs he conceived 
his native land to have done to him. “And Shelley too,” said 
Byron, “the best and most benevolent of men; they hooted 
him out of his country like a mad dog, for questioning a 
dogma. Man is the same rancorous beast now that he was 
from the beginning, and if the Christ they profess to worship 
reappeared they would again crucify him.” 

§ 

So the Pisa circle, sometimes known as the Pisa Gang, 
assembled by the Amo, with Byron for their chief, who was 
the only wealthy one and the only one over thirty. The few 
months in which the Pisa circle flourished were in many ways 
the happiest of Shelley’s fife. Deep in his heart he had a sense 
of achievement, knowing that Adonais was a fine and “highly 
wrought piece” and feeling confident that the world would 
not allow that poem to “be bom to an immortality of oblivion.’ ’ 
He was pleased too—how could poet be otherwise?—with the 
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lyrics he wrote for Jane Williams in the pine forest by the sea’s 
brink. A poet knows what he has done when he closes a lyric 
with four such lines as these: 

Though thou art ever fair and kind, 

The forest ever green, 

Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind, 

Than calm in waters, seen. 

He had found as much of his God as he would ever find, and 
this God’s name, did he care to utter it, would have varied like 
the pointing arrow of a church’s vane, according to the direc¬ 
tion of his thought: it would have been Intellectual Beauty, or 
Love, or Power. 

I loved—oh, no, I mean not one of ye, 

Or any earthly one, though ye are dear 
As human heart to human heart may be;— 

I loved, I know not what—but this low sphere 
And all that it contains, contains not thee, 

Thou, whom, seen nowhere, I feel everywhere. 

He had an ethic to live by, and if it was not the Christian ethic, 
well, it seems as like to it as twin to twin. Jesus, who in Shelley’s 
hot, intemperate youth, in Queen Mab days, had been “an im¬ 
postor”, was now the“most important of all religious teachers” 
and the one most in harmony with the Universal Spirit. 
Shelley knew now, with final assurance, that all hate, and all 
vengeance, vindictiveness, retribution, righteous indignation— 
or whatever other justifying name men liked to give the violent 
thing—must be abandoned in favour of a grown man’s love, 
pity, patience, understanding, forgiveness and mercy. 

But these are inward and secret matters. On the surface of 
the material world—down on this low sphere—he had a small 
boat, some twelve feet long, in which he and Williams would 
sail along the turbid Amo or down the tree-fringed Serchio, 
and even sometimes put to sea. Read the gay fragment, 
The Boat on the Serchio, for a picture of Shelley andWuliams, 
an Etonian like himself, making ready their boat for sea. 
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‘Ay* heave the ballast overboard, 

And stow the eatables in the aft locker.’ 

‘Would not this keg be best a little lowered?’ 

‘No, now’s all right.’ ‘Those bottles of warm tea— 
(Give me some straw)—must be stowed tenderly; 

Such as we used, in summer after six. 

To cram in greatcoat pockets, and to mix 
Hard eggs and radishes and rolls at Eton.’ 

He enjoyed riding out with Byron’s “pistol club,” which 
included Trelawny, Pietro Gamba, a Count Taafe and a 
Captain Hay, to the flat, pale fields of Cisanello, under the 
dark blue mountains, where in a farm garden they would 
shoot at a card or a coin, and Shelley’s marksmanship was 
inferior only to Byron’s. The circle dined often at the Lan- 
franchi palace with Byron whose dinners were now famous in 
Pisa; but when no such feast summoned them, the Shelleys 
and the Williamses would share their evening meal in the 
Shelleys’ top flat at the Tre Palazzi or in the Williamses’ 
apartment beneath; and then the talk ran high. Shelley much 
preferred these homely occasions, disliking the big social affairs 
as much as Mary was beginning to enjoy and crave them. 
“Poor Mary,” he said. “Hers is a sad fate. She can’t bear 
solitude, nor I society—the quick coupled with the dead.” 
The talk was not always about poetry and books, though Ned 
Williams, under the potent influence of Shelley, was now an 
earnest student and indeed practitioner, of literature, and 
Shelley, pleased with this promising pupil, was likening him¬ 
self to a sparrow educating the young of a cuckoo. 

Much of the talk was about the large undecked boat which 
Trelawny’s friend, Captain Dan Roberts, was building for 
them in the shipyards at Genoa. “Have a boat we must,” 
Williams had written to Trelawny just before that expert 
arrived at Pisa, “and if we can get Roberts to build her, so 
much the better.” And now with Trelawny, late of the navy 
and the pirate trade, connoisseur of ships and seas, at the table 
with them, they drew plans of the beautiful thing, poring over 
the model of a schooner which Williams had brought from 
England and declaring that theirs must be built on the same 
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lines; they argued about a worthy name for her, and decided 
on Don Juan in honour of Byron—something having gone 
amiss, so Shelley said, with the sex of the boat; they bent over 
maps of the Mediterranean and proposed voyages to this island 
and that country and even to the Pillars of Hercules and the 
open Atlantic. If the women protested, they quoted Diaz and 
Drake and Commodore Bligh who had sailed about the world 
in ships of only few tons burthen, especially the last of these, 
Bligh, who had run four thousand miles in an open boat no 
bigger than the Don Juan. All this was men’s talk; Mary and 
Jane shrugged and listened; or desisted from listening. Already 
this talk ofa sea-going boat had lodged a small fear into Mary’s 
heart; and on one of these nights—a night when the men were 
particularly gay—she turned to Jane and said, “It’s no good us 
saying anything. Our husbands decide everything without 
asking our consent. To tell the truth, I hate this boat.” And 
Jane answered: “So do I; but speaking would be useless; it 
would only spoil their pleasure.” 

Sometimes, as Trelawny delights to tell us, they would carry 
all this talk down to the banks of the yellow, curling Arno and 
there on the wet mud draw their plans, and mention Diaz and 
Drake and Bligh, while Byron, for whom also Captain Roberts 
was building a boat, but a large decked vessel, as much hand¬ 
somer than the Don Juan as the Palazzo Lanfranchi was hand¬ 
somer than a flat in the Tre Palazzi, stood by “with the smile 
of a Mephistopheles” and inquired what salvage he and Tre¬ 
lawny would be entitled to, when they picked up Shelley’s 
water-logged craft and towed it into port. 

So the Pisa circle, in the opening months of 1822, dined and 
talked and boated and rode, all of them unaware that they had 
assembled for the last act of a tragedy which had already begun 
to march, and that, because of this approaching climax, the 
world would give to everything they did, and every word they 
spoke, the permanence of stone. 

Only Leigh Hunt had yet to come. 

§ 

The Mediterranean spring warmed into summer; the sands 
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of Pisa, lying low in the plain, threw back the sun’s threat with 
a hostile glare; and the sea’s breezes and the sea’s embrace called 
them. According to Trelawny’s Recollections, it was he who 
suggested to Shelley, Williams, and Byron that they should 
form a colony in the lovely Gulf of Spezia, further north, and 
there give themselves to boating and swimming and the study 
of books, “undisturbed by the botherations of the world.” He 
forgets that he has already, thirty pages back, quoted a letter 
from Williams, received before he himself had arrived in Pisa, 
in which there is talk of Byron “joining our party at Spezia 
next summer.” Again, according to Trclawny, it was he who, 
riding with Williams through Viareggio and Massa came to the 
Gulf of Spezia, “this superb bay, only surpassed in beauty by 
the bay of Naples,” ahd, searching for homes in which the 
holiday-makers could live, found between the seaside villages 
of San Terenzo and Lerici, “a lonely and abandoned building 
called the Villa Magni.” In truth it was the two Williamses, 
together with Claire—Claire having returned for a while from 
Florence—who, searching the shores of this inlet among the 
hills, found the Casa Magni and decided to share it with the 
Shelleys. Nowhere was there a home large enough for Byron 
in the neighbourhood or along the slopes of this lovely hill-girt 
cove, the Bay of Lerici. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Casa Magni 


T he Casa Magni. The name, to those who know the 
story, is like a touch of cold foreboding on the heart. 
Built originally as a bathing and boating pavilion, the 
Casa Magni stood quite alone on the bay’s brink, its feet on the 
rocks or (if the day was stormy) in the waves. At a kilometre’s 
distance to the east the little town of Lerici straggled up the 
hillside; a hundred metres to westward on strand and slope, 
stood the fishermen’s hovels of San Terenzo. It was (and is) a 
square white house, with a five-arched colonnade, like a brief 
cloister, projecting before it and supporting a terrace, or 
balcony, for the whole width of the house. “The white house 
with arches” Shelley called it when writing to Leigh Hunt and 
telling him to watch out for it as his ship passed across the 
Gulf, sailing from Genoa to Leghorn. “Cast your eye on the 
white house and think of us.” It would have been easy to see 
through a spy-glass, because behind and beside it rose hills 
dark with walnut, ilex and pine, and beyond and above these 
the procession of blue mountains. 

Of its two storeys only the upper one was habitable. Here 
was a large sala, with three bedrooms opening off it: the 
Shelleys had the two front rooms; the Williamses the large 
room at the rear. The ground floor was nothing but a boat 
house and store-room with a shelving mud floor and a stairway 
in one comer to the living quarters above. 

Shelley loved it at first sight. It was almost the fulfilment of 
a dream, long indulged, to five alone with Mary and a few 
friends in some green desert by the sea. With delight he and 
Williams dragged up on to that mud floor their little twelve- 
foot skiff, “the boat on the Serchio,” ready for wonderful days 
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abroad in the bay, till such time as the fine sea-going vessel 
which Dan Roberts was building for them should come sailing 
round the point from Genoa. And the view from the terrace— 
in all the world was there a prospect so lovely? (The answer is, 
Certainly no lovelier.) A purple-shadowed emerald sea lay 
clasped by two steep and wooded capes, and from each of 
these, high on their hills, rose two castles into the blue Mediter¬ 
ranean sky. There on the left was the Castello di Lerici; on the 
right the Castello di San Terenzo; and farther away along the 
brilliant horizon, the grey walls and tower of Porto Vcnere. 
Beyond these embracing arms the wide sea awaited them. 

To Shelley who so loved the sea it was no disadvantage but, 
on the contrary, a notable attraction that on days and nights 
when the sirocco raged this well-loved friend should come 
knocking at his door or beating on his windows or even lodg¬ 
ing for an hour or two, a restless visitor, on his ground floor. 

Mary felt no such affection for the Casa Magni. Rather had 
she, from the first, a curious horror of it. Their welcome to the 
empty and abandoned house, on May Day 1822, touched her 
with alarm. “The gales and squalls that hailed our first arrival 
surrounded the bay with foam,” she writes in her heavy, grief¬ 
laden Note on the Poems of 1822; “the howling wind swept 
round our exposed house, and the sea roared unremittingly.” 
The fisher-folk in the bay frightened her. “The natives were 
wilder than the place. Our near neighbours of San Terenzo 
were more like savages than any people I ever lived among. 
Many a night they passed on the beach, singing, or rather howl¬ 
ing; the women dancing about among the waves that broke at 
their feet, the men leaning against the rocks and joining in their 
loud wild chorus.” Nor did time and custom abate her dislike 
of the house, her unreasoned fears. “During the whole of our 
stay at Lerici an intense presentiment of coming evil brooded 
over my mind and covered this beautiful place and genial 
summer with the shadow of coming misery. The beauty of the 
place seemed unearthly in its excess; die distance we were at 
from all signs of civilisation, the sea at our feet, its murmurs or 
its roaring for ever in our ears—all these things led the mind 
to brood over strange thoughts. A sort of spell surrounded us.” 

And indeed, very strange talcs she recoimts of things that 
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happened in the Casa Magni. It is almost as if the future were 
haunting it, but more likely it is Mary’s knowledge of what 
was to come that, in her telling, haunts that terrace and those 
rooms. She describes a terrifying nightmare of Shelley’s in 
which he dreamed that Jane and Edward Williams came rush¬ 
ing towards his bed, lacerated and blood-soaked, with cries of 
“Get up, Shelley. The sea is flooding the house”; and then the 
vision changed and he saw himself strangling Mary. She says 
that once he saw the figure of himself walking on the terrace, 
and it approached him and asked: “Siete soddisfatto?—Are you 
content?” Stranger still, she asserts that Jane Williams, who 
“though a woman of sensibility, had not much imagination 
and was not in the slightest degree nervous, either in dreams or 
otherwise,” saw one day the figure of Shelley walking on the 
terrace when, in fact, he was far away. Twice he passed, each 
time frpm the same direction, without having turned about. 
She looked out; he was not there; and she cried: “Good God! 
Can Shelley have leapt from the wall?” Trelawny was with 
her at the time and demanded: “What do you mean? No 
Shelley has passed.” 

Less eerie and more credible—indeed extremely credible— 
were the quarrels of these two women billeted in the same 
house and sharing the same cooking place: the fretted and 
irritable Mary and the placid but sometimes sultry Jane. “Jane 
is by no means acquiescent in the system of things,” Shelley 
writes to Claire; “she pines after her own house and saucepans, 
to which no one can have a claim except herself. It is a pity 
that anyone so pretty and amicable should be so selfish.” How 
well Claire must have imagined the quiet, cold broils between 
Mary and Jane. Did she perhaps, away there in Florence, 
amend her little poem into, “Heigho, the Jane and the Ma(y) 
Find something to fight about every day?” Mary in her Note 
softens the record for the public ear, but the fretfulness is there 
for those of us who have glanced over Shelley’s shoulder at his 
letters to Claire. “Had we been wrecked on an island of the 
South Seas, we could scarcely have felt ourselves farther from 
civilisation and comfort; but where the sun shines, the latter 
becomes an unnecessary luxury, and we had enough society 
among ourselves. Yet I confess housekeeping became rather a 
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toilsome task, especially as I was suffering in my health and 
could not exert myself actively.” 

But Mary, always devoted, however remote and frigid she. 
could show herself at times, is happy to recall, writing two years 
after, that these months in his last home were probably the 
happiest in Shelley’s life. “At night when the unclouded moon 
shone on the calm sea, he often went alone in his little shallop 
to the rocky caves that bordered it, and, sitting beneath their 
shelter, wrote the Triumph of Life, the last of his productions. 
The beauty but strangeness of this lonely place, the refined 
pleasure which he felt in the companionship of a few selected 
friends, our entire sequestration from the rest of the world, all 
contributed to render this period of his life one of continued 
enjoyment. I am convinced that the two months we passed 
there were the happiest which he had ever known.” It is a 
statement to which Shelley lends confirmation in a letter to 
Horace Smith: “I still inhabit this divine bay, reading Spanish 
dramas and listening to the most enchanting music”—this is 
Jane singing to her guitar on the terrace or in the boat. “My 
only regret is that the summer must ever pass, or that Mary 
has not the same predilection for this place that I have, which 
would induce me never to shift my quarters.” These happy 
words he wrote less than a fortnight before he died; they are 
inscribed today, in marble, on the west wall of the Casa Magni: 
“I still inhabit this divine bay.” 


§ 

One warm and cloudy evening in May Shelley, Williams 
and Signor Maglan, harbour-master of Lerici and good friend 
of the household, were on the terrace, looking out at the cloud- 
darkened sea, when Shelley gave a shout of joy. A sail—a new- 
made sail—was rounding the point of Porto Venere. It was 
coming to Lerici. Proud under press of sail, beautiful as a 
white-winged bird on this leaden sea, she bore into the bay. 
It was—yes, it was, it could only be—the boat. The Don Juan 
at last! (Sometimes it was called the Don Juan\ sometimes the 
Ariel, but Mary always keeps the former name, so we will too. 
But perhaps, as it comes sweeping diagonally towards the Casa 
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Magni we may think that it could have been given ancfther and 
darker name.) Shelley and Williams tore off along the rocks 
and sand to meet it and to try its paces there and then. They 
found it in charge of a Mr. Heslop and two Englishmen who 
were all loud in their praise of its deportment and manners; and 
one of these seamen, a lad, Charles Vivian, they engaged at once 
as their “crew”—the whole of their crew, apart from the 
captain, Williams, and the first mate, Shelley. “We made a 
stretch off the land to try her,” says Williams in his journal, 
“and I find she fetches whatever she looks at. In short we have 
now a perfect plaything for the summer.” 

Shelley was no less in love with it. He’d had many boats, 
but never one like this. Twenty-eight feet by eight, two- 
masted, schooner-rigged, with gaff-topsails—why, she’d sail 
the Atlantic or the South Seas! He bought it for his own, 
paying its whole cost, and thereafter it was always “Shelley’s 
boat.” He is driven to spill his admiration over Trelawny 
who had ordered it. “My dear Trelawny, The Don Juan is 
arrived, and nothing can exceed the admiration she has excited. 
Williams declares her to be perfect, and I participate in his 
enthusiasm, inasmuch as would be decent in a landsman. We 
have been out now several days, although we have sought in 
vain for an opportunity of trying her against the feluccas or 
other large craft in the bay; she passes the small ones as a comet 
might pass the dullest planet of the heavens.” 

Trelawny came quickly to see her. He came proudly and 
impressively enough in Byron’s new schooner, the Bolivar, 
which Dan Roberts had also completed and delivered. The 
Bolivar was a tall and splendid ship which made Shelley’s little 
yacht look a toy. She was manned with five able seamen who 
wore the name Bolivar on a band round their caps; and Tre¬ 
lawny was her captain. The Tuscan authorities, disliking the 
name Bolivar —the name of a Liberator with a passion for free¬ 
dom—and affronted by the unheard-of, and surely irregular, 
way in which the crew, like a warship’s ratings, blazoned the 
name on their hats, conceived it must be a privateer or pirate 
or smuggler, up to Heaven knew what coastwise pranks. Had 
it been such, it would not have been the first which Captain 
Trelawny had skippered. 
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Neither Shelley nor Williams was disposed to be outshone 
by the Bolivar. In a merry passage Trelawny tells how he came 
into the Bay and found Shelley in ecstasy with his boat and 
Williams as touchy about her reputation as if she had been his 
wife. 

“They were hardly ever out of her, and talked of the 
Mediterranean as a lake too confined and tranquil to exhibit 
her seagoing excellence. They longed to be on the broad 
Atlantic, scudding under bare poles in a heavy sou’wester, with 
plenty of sea room. I went out for a sail in Shelley’s boat to 
see how they would manage her. It was great fun to witness 
Williams teaching the poet how to steer, and other points of 
seamanship. As usual, Shelley had a book in hand, saying he 
could read and steer at the same time, as one was mental the 
other mechanical. 

“ ‘Luff!’ said Williams. 

“Shelley put the helm the wrong way. Williams corrected 
him. 

“ ‘Do you see those two white objects ahead? keep them in 
a line, the wind is heading us.’ Then, turning to me, he said: 
‘Lend me a hand to haul in the main-sheet, and I will show you 
how close she can lay to the wind to work off a lee-shore.’ 

“ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘I am a passenger, and won’t touch a 
ro£e.’ 

‘ ‘Luff,’ said Williams, as the boat was yawing about. 
‘Shelley, you can’t steer, you have got her in the wind’s eye; 
give me the tiller and you attend the main-sheet. Ready 
about!’ said Williams. ‘Helms down—let go the fore-sheet— 
see how she spins round on her heel—is she not a beauty? 
Now, Shelley, let go the main-sheet, and boy, haul aft the jib- 
sheet!’ 

“The main-sheet was jammed, and the boat unmanageable, 
or, as sailors express it, in irons; when the two had cleared it 
Shelley’s hat was knocked overboard, and he would probably 
have followed, if I had not held him. He was so uncommonly 
awkward, that when they had things shipshape, Williams, 
somewhat scandalized at the lubberly manoeuvre, blew up the 
poet for his neglect and inattention to orders. Shelley was, 
however, so happy and in such high glee, and the nautical 
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terms so tickled his fancy, that he even put his beloved Plato 
in his pocket, and gave his mind up to fun and frolic. 

“ ‘You will do no good with Shelley,’ I said, ‘until you 
heave his books and papers overboard; shear the wisps of hair 
that hang over his eyes; and plunge his arms up to the elbows 
in a tar-bucket.’ ” 

The boat was, in truth, their plaything throughout the 
summer—or, rather, until that mid-summer storm in which the 
Lusisti satis came to them: “You have played enough.” Even 
on bad days they played round about her, making alterations in 
the rigging or shaping a coracle of canvas and reeds in which 
they could land in shallow waters. But whenever the weather 
was fine, under sun or moon, they put out to sea in her, or 
sailed about the bay, outpacing inferior, pitiful craft; and on 
still evenings Jane would bring her guitar and sing softly to 
them from her seat in the stem. Sometimes they would join her 
in the song. Which of us is not entranced by the sound of 
stringed music and singing voices on moonlit water; and 
Shelley was not less likely than we to feel the deep beauty of it. 
“I Jiave a boat here,” he wrote to Gisborne; “it is swift and 
beautiful, and appears quite a vessel. Williams is captain, and 
we drive along this delightful bay in the evening wind under 
the summer moon until earth appears another world. Jane 
brings her guitar, and if the past and future could be obliterated, 
the present would content me so well that I could say with 
Faust to the passing moment, ‘Remain thou, thou art so 
beautiful.’ ” 

Trelawny, loving them all—as a man sometimes will, a 
whole household being the object of his affection—came fre¬ 
quently to visit them, either from the sea in the resplendent 
Bolivar or from inland, trekking on horseback down stony 
mountain paths to the Casa Magni. He would greet the 
windows of the white house with his shout, “Ship Shelley! 
Ahoy!”—a call which always rejoiced the ship’s company 
within, and not least the despondent Mary, who was beginning 
to lean on Trelawny as their most “practical” and helpful 
friend. He paints us a picture of one such visit—paints it with 
love and deep feeling, because, though he did not know it at 
the time, it was his farewell to Williams and Shelley. The two 
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families,*he says, were all on the veranda, overhanging a sea so 
clear and calm that every star was reflected in the water; Mary 
and Jane were singing a merry tune to the accompaniment of 
Janes guitar; and when at last he must leave them and go down 
to the small boat which he’d moored below, Shelley’s shrill 
laugh—“I hear it still,” he writes thirty-six years after—rang in 
his ears, with Williams’s friendly hail and the general buona 
notte of all the joyous party, followed by their shouted entreaties 
to him to return as soon as possible. “I was in a small boat 
beneath them, slowly rowing myself on board the Bolivar, at 
anchor in the bay, loth to part from what I verily believed to 
have been at that time the most united, and happiest, set of 
human beings in the whole world.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Storm 


I n mid-June a great heat began, and drought gripped the 
land for many weeks, waiting for a storm to break it. So 
vehement was the sun, so hard-fired and cracked the ground, 
that the peasants left their work in the fields for the larger part 
of the day, and sat in the shade. In every church prayers for 
rain ware being offered; in every town the priests and the 
religiosi were bringing the sacred relics into the streets and 
carrying them in procession beneath a sky of burnished, un¬ 
dimming steel, in the hope that these miracle-working and 
merit-laden bones would bring down the rain. And at this 
moment Shelley learned that Leigh Hunt was come. On 
July ist, in the morning, he heard that the Hunts were at 
Leghorn. He was, in his own words “inexpressibly delighted, 
inexpressibly happy.” Not for four years had he seen his 
friend, but now, as he had written to Hunt at Genoa, “waves 
shall never part us again.” Come, Williams, we must sail at 
once for Leghorn. 

Mary, whom a continuous sickness had made melancholy, 
was seized with alarm at this unexpected departure. That 
premonition of evil which had walked with her all her days in 
the Casa Magni now shook her, she says, to agony. “A vague 
expectation of evil shook me to agony, and I could scarcely 
bring myself to let them go.” She wept and called Shelley 
back two or three times, declaring that if he did not come home 
quickly she herself would go to Pisa to be near him. They 
made light of her fears, said their a riverderci to wives and 
children, and went. Mary from the terrace watched them go. 
“If ever shadow of future ill darkened the present hour, such 
was over my mind when they went.” 
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At Lend they took Captain Roberts on board and with a 
fine breeze helping them, set their course for Leghorn. They 
made the run in seven and a half hours, but as the sun had set 
when they entered the harbour, they were not suffered to land 
that night. So, perceiving a friend in port, Byron’s tall and 
gleaming Bolivar, they dropped anchor astern of her and, 
borrowing cushions from her seamen, slept in their undecked 
boat, beneath that warm, unbreaking summer sky. 

In the morning Shelley ran to find Leigh Hunt in his hotel 
and, overcome with delight, embraced him. Of this meeting 
Leigh Hunt in his Autobiography says simply: “I will not dwell 
upon the moment”; but he dwelt upon it in after years under 
cover of a fiction. “What a moment it was! I had often 
wondered to see men embrace, and disliked the custom; but 
I found on this occasion how quickly great emotions dash 
aside preconceived judgments. My friend’s manners had as 
little of the foreigner in them as mine; and yet the moment he 
entered the room, the mutual impulse was so strong upon us 
that we rushed as heartily together as a Pylades and Orestes, 
and both, in separating, were in tears.” 

No doubt they covered these tears with the old familiar 
jokes and puns, Leigh Hunt referring to Shelley and Mary, 
those “two oceanic personages” as “Conchiligioso” (shell-y) 
and “Marina”; and Shelley addressing Leigh Hunt as “Leon- 

• 99 

tius. 

Shelley could not do enough for his recovered friends. He 
escorted them to Pisa, saw them safely housed on the ground 
floor of the Casa Lanfranchi which he and Mary had furnished 
for them, and when they tried to thank him, disclaimed all 
gratitude because it was Byron who had allotted to them this 
large apartment and paid for the furniture. Then, leading the 
whole family up die wide staircase, he presented them to 
Byron, who, full of worries just now, had forgotten all about 
them and wasn’t particularly glad to have his memory re¬ 
freshed. For some time he’d been annoyed with Shelley for 
having taken so seriously and acted so instandy on his careless 
suggestion that he would like to co-operate with Hunt and 
Shelley in a Liberal journal. Really, it was not safe to talk to 
the Snake. In a moment of good humour you made a bene- 
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volent suggestion, pleasing to him and to yourself, and before 
the words were cold on the air he had rushed out and set a 
whole series of most incommodious events in train. He didn’t 
give you time to think. And now when Byron saw the sick, 
exhausted, and blowsy Marianne Hunt and her herd of un¬ 
numbered children, and when he remembered his other 
worries, his first idea (so Shelley wrote to Mary), “was to sail 
to America.” He greeted Marianne with a coldness that, in 
Shelley’s view, was shameful. “She came into his house sick 
and exhausted, and he scarcely deigned to notice her; was 
silent, and scarcely bowed.” And when the Hunts went down 
the wide staircase, “cut to the soul,” and the six children, less 
vulnerable, began to romp in the vestibule (it is large, square, 
and marble-paved, and should make an ideal playground) he 
set his bulldog, Moretto, at the top of the staircase and the 
frontier«of his territory, instructing him, “Don’t let any little 
Cockneys pass this way,” and muttering, “A kraal of Hotten¬ 
tots, dirtier and more mischievous than Yahoos.” Byron had 
never pretended to like children. Eleven years before this 
invasion he had told his sister Augusta Leigh: “I have always 
had the greatest respect for the character ofHerod.” 

Now Shelley, who must always race to the help of anyone 
hurt, had to put the whole of himself into “making up” to 
Marianne for this wounding treatment, and from this minute 
his attentions to her, anticipating her every need, were, as she 
said, “princely.” She was ill, so he immediately, that same day, 
got his own doctor. Dr. Vacdl Berlinghieri, one of the most 
famous physicians in Italy, and indeed in Europe, to come and 
see her. The Hunts thought he had a pleasing face and was the 
most gentlemanlike Italian they had ever met, but his diagnosis 
did nothing to help their wounded feelings: he pronounced her 
in a decline and said she was hardly likely to survive a year. 
She lived for thirty-five years longer and outlived the doctor 
by a handsome margin. 

Not for six days could Shelley leave his friends and his 
labours for them, which included some earnest and successful 
intercession with Byron upstairs. On July 4th he wrote to 
Mary: “How are you, my best Mary? Write especially how 
is your health, and how your spirits are, and whether you are 
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not more reconciled to staying at Lerici, at least during the 
summer. You have no idea how I am hurried and occupied.” 
Meantime Williams, a stranger and therefore not yet in love 
with the Hunts, was mouching about the port, impatient to be 
off. It was Saturday the 6th; Shelley was still unready to start, 
and Williams sought comfort in writing to Jane. 

“I have just left the quay, my dearest girl, and the wind 
blows right across to Spezia, which adds to the vexation I feel 
at being unable to leave this place. For my own part, I should 
have been with you in all probability on Wednesday evening, 
but I have been kept day after day, waiting for Shelley’s 
definitive arrangements with Lord B. relative to poor Hunt, 
whom, in my opinion, he has treated vilely. A letter from 
Mary, of the most gloomy kind, reached S. yesterday, and 
this mood of hers aggravated my uneasiness to see you; for I 
am proud, dear girl, beyond words to express, in th» convic¬ 
tion, that wherever we may be together you could be cheerful 
and contented. Would I could take the present gale by the 
wings and reach you tonight; hard as it blows, I would venture 
across for such a reward. However, tomorrow something 
decisive shall take place.... I am tired to death of waiting—this 
is our longest separation, and seems a year to me. . . . What 
can I do? Poor S. desires that I should return to you, but I 
know secretly wishes me not to leave him in the lurch. . . . 
How I long to see you: I had written when, but I will make no 
promises, for I too well know how distressing it is to both of 
us to break them. Tuesday evening at furthest, unless kept by 
the weather, I will say: ‘Oh, Jane! how fervently I press you 
and our little ones to my heart.’ Adieu! Take body and soul: 
for you are at once my heaven and earth—that is, all I ask of 
both.” 

Shelley promised to hold him no longer, and Sunday, 
July 7th, was his last day with Hunt. It was, according to 
Hunt, a delightful day. They spent the afternoon wandering 
about the streets of Pisa, gazing at that incredible cluster of 
buildings, the Duomo, the Leaning Tower, the Baptistry and 
the Campo Santo—surely the most perfect architectural group 
in Italy—and even, on the bells clanging out from the tower, 
going in to the cathedral for the service. There among 
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those lovely, dim-lit arches sat these two heretics, listening to 
the great organ, and Shelley, moved by the echoing music, 
whispering to Hunt, “What a religion might be found, if 
charity were made the principle of it instead of faith.” In the 
evening, sitting at home in that noble ground-floor apartment, 
under the unloving feet of Byron, they read Plato together as 
in the old days with Keats in the little packing-case cottage. 
They talked of the dead Keats, and of ms last book of verses 
which had been published while he was staying, so ill, in Leigh 
Hunt’s house at Mortimer Terrace, and which contained the 
Hyperion that Shelley so loved. It grew dark, and they watched 
the fireflies through the windows, and talked of old friends in 
England, of Horace Smith, one of the best, and Hogg with his 
dry jokes, and Haydon—the preposterous, uproarious Haydon. 
At last, when Shelley could stay no longer, for he must be at 
Leghomrthat night, Leigh Hunt, knowing that Shelley had 
lost his copy and that he must always have something to read 
in a boat, or anywhere else, put into his hand the little 
Keats volume, Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes and Other 
Poems. “Keep it,” he said, “till you give it me with your own 
hands.” 

So, in this last moment, and in this way, Keats, Shelley, and 
and Leigh Hunt were all together again. 

Then buona notte and a rivederci —“till we meet again— 
“waves shall never part us more”—and Shelley was in a 
carriage posting along that straight road to Leghorn, between 
the poplars and the umbrella pines, where the mountains 
spread a broad green carpet between themselves and the sea. 

§ 

July 8th, 1822. Shelley and Trelawny spent the morning in 
the streets of Leghorn, visiting a bank to draw out money and 
shops to buy household goods for the Casa Magni, books and 
manuscript paper for Shelley, who had so much yet to write, 
and wine for their good friend, Signor Maglan, the harbour¬ 
master at Lerici. The day was still sultry and apparently breath¬ 
less, but a mist had covered the sky and it seemed that a breeze 
might be found out at sea. They went down to the harbour; 
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Shelley .joined the impatient Williams and the boy, Charles 
Vivian in the Don Juan\ Trelawny went aboard the Bolivar to 
accompany them a little way into the offing. Captain Roberts 
was on the quay and did not like the look of the sky. He 
advocated waiting a day, but Williams would delay no longer; 
and somewhere about noon—Trelawny wrote many accounts 
of this day, accounts which, in some details, are at odds with 
each other, but according to his earliest statement, the Don Juan 
made all sail out of the harbour at about half-past twelve, pick¬ 
ing up a light breeze and heading for Lerici; Trelawny in the 
Bolivar also weighed his anchor and made to follow them, but 
the guard boat stopped him and, finding that he had no port- 
clearance, forbade him to proceed. Angrily he dropped anchor 
again, furled his sails, and with his ship’s glass watched the 
Don Juan dwindling into the north-west. 

At his side stood his Genoese mate, watching tog. “She 
will soon have too much breeze,” he said. “That gaff topsail 
is foolish in a boat with no deck and no sailor on board. Look 
at those black lines and those dirty rags hanging on them out 
of the sky.” 

A darkness along the south-west was climbing the sky and 
blackening the distant sea. A sea-fog marched over the water; 
and Captain Roberts, anxious, mounted the tower at the end 
of the mole and watched through his glass. The Don Juan was 
there, about ten miles out at sea, off Viareggio. With all 
her sails set, she went into that fog, into the deep of it, and 
neither Roberts’ glass, nor Trelawny’s, could see her any 
more. 

And no human eye has ever seen more. A hundred years of 
research has disclosed nothing of what happened to Shelley’s 
boat in the depths of that fog—a brief, passing fog which, like 
the house by the Spanish Steps, its tenants of an hour have made 
immortal. There was a storm. The rain fell for which the 
priests had prayed. In Trelawny’s vividest narrative he says: 
“The heaviness of the atmosphere and an unwonted stillness 
benumbed my senses. I went down into the cabin and sank 
into a slumber. I was roused up by a noise overhead, and went 
on deck. The men were getting up a chain cable to let go 
another anchor. There was a general stir amongst the ship- 
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ping; shifting berths, getting down yards and masts,, veering 
out cables, hauling in of hawsers, letting go anchors, hailing 
from die ships and quays, boats sculling rapidly to and fro. 
It was almost dark, although only half-past six o’clock. The 
sea was of the colour, ana looked as solid and smooth as a 
sheet of lead, and covered with an oily scum. Gusts of wind 
swept over without ruffling it, and big drops of rain fell on its 
surface, rebounding, as if they could not penetrate it. There 
was a commotion in the air, made up of many threatening 
sounds, coming upon us from the sea. Fishing craft and coast¬ 
ing vessels under bare poles rushed by us in shoals, running 
foul of the ships in the harbour. As yet the din and hubbub was 
that made by men, but their shrill pipings were suddenly 
silenced by the crashing voice of a thunder squall that burst 
right over our heads. For some time no other sounds were to 
be hear<J than the thunder, wind, and rain. When the fury of 
the storm, which did not last for more than twenty minutes, 
had abated, and the horizon was in some degree cleared, I 
looked to seaward anxiously, in the hope of descrying Shelley’s 
boat. ...” 

The mist had cleared, the ships were scudding homeward 
into the roads, but Shelley’s boat was at sea no more. Of what 
happened we can believe only one thing with some certainty: 
Shelley was reading Keats, in the little volume which Leigh 
Hunt had lent him; he was plunged deep into the beauties 
of The Eve of St. Agnes, when his hour came; and he doubled 
back the little narrow book at this page and thrust it into a 
jacket pocket—almost as if he hoped to read on later. It was 
found thus in his pocket. Did that sudden gale from the 
south-west capsize the open boat with its crowded sails, as the 
mate had feared, or did some other boat run it down, either 
deliberately, piratically, as Trelawny came to believe, or 
accidentally in the driving squall and mist, as seems the most 
likely answer? We do not know. We know little more of 
how and why the waters of the Mediterranean closed over 
Shelley’s head than we know of Harriet’s lonely drowning in a 
London lake. We can wonder if he thought of Harriet as he 
died. 

Was it, then, the wind, the West Wind which had been 
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Shelley’s, symbol of Beauty, which overthrew him or was it 
Mankind, for whose future he had never ceased to war? 

§ 

Mary writes: “This was Monday, the fatal Monday, but 
with us it was stormy all day, and we did not at all suppose that 
they could put to sea. At twelve at night we had a thunder¬ 
storm. Tuesday it rained all day and was calm. On Wednes¬ 
day, the wind was fair from Leghorn, and in the evening several 
feluccas arrived thence. One brought word they had sailed 
Monday, but we did not believe them. Thursday was another 
day of fair wind, and when twelve at night came, and we did 
not see the tall sails of the little boat double the promontory 
before us, we began to fear, not the truth, but some illness, 
some disagreeable news for their detention.... Jane, however, 
resolved to be rowed to Leghorn, since no boat could sail, and 
busied herself in preparations. I wished her to wait for letters, 
since Friday was letter-day. She would not, but the sea 
detained her; the swell rose so that no boat would venture out. 
At twelve at noon our letters came; there was one from Hunt 
to Shelley; it said, ‘Pray write to tell us how you got home, for 
they say that you had bad weather after you sailed on Monday, 
and we are anxious.’ The paper fell from me. I trembled all 
over. Jane read it. ‘Then it is all over!’she said. ‘No, my dear 
Jane,’ I cried, ‘it is not all over, but this suspense is dreadful. 
Come with me—we will go to Leghorn; we will post, to be 
swift and learn our fate. . . .” 

All this is in a long letter to Maria Gisborne, and we can 
feel what a healing it was—if a brief healing—to unload the 
aching details on someone who would listen. 

“We crossed to Lerici, despair in our hearts; they raised our 
spirits there by telling us that no accident had been heard of, 
and that it must have been known. But still our fear was great, 
and without resting we posted on to Pisa. On entering Pisa 
the idea of seeing Hunt for the first time for four years under 
such circumstances, and asking him such a question, was so 
terrific to me that it was with difficulty that I prevented myself 
from going into convulsions. My struggles were dreadful. 
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They knocked at the door, and some one called out, ‘Chi £?’ It 
was the Guiccioli’s maid. Lord Byron was in Pisa. Hunt was in 
bed, so I was to see Lord Byron instead of him. This was a great 
relief to me. I staggered upstairs; the Guiccioli came to meet 
me, smiling, while I could hardly say, ‘Where is he —Sapete 
alcuna cosa di Shelley ?’ They knew nothing.” 

Byron said afterwards that he had never seen anything in 
dramatic tragedy to equal the terror of Mary Shelley’s appear¬ 
ance on that day, as she asked them, “Sapete alcuna cosa di 
Shelley? Do you know anything of Shelley?” 

“It was now twelve at night,” her letter continues, “and we, 
refusing to rest, proceeded to Leghorn—not in despair—no, 
for then we must have died, but with sufficient hope to keep 
up the agitation of the spirits which was all my life. It was 
past two in the morning when we arrived. They took us to 
the wrong inn; neither Trelawny or Captain Roberts were 
there, nor did we exactly know where they were, so we were 
obliged to wait until daylight. We threw ourselves drest on 
our beds, and slept a little, but at six o’clock we went to one 
or two inns to ask for one or the other of these gentlemen. 
We found Roberts at the Globe. He came down to us with a 
face which seemed to tell us that the worst was true, and here 
we learned all that had occurred during the week they had 
been absent from us, and under what circumstances they had 
departed on their return.” 

The two wild, aghast women resolved to return to Lerici 
with all speed; Trelawny, who, however many and unworthy 
his weaknesses, was father, son and husband to Mary through 
all this time, insisted on conducting them homeward; he sent a 
courier to ride from tower to tower along the coast and ask if 
anything had been seen or found; and he himself, with Mary 
and Jane, went down to Viareggio to learn if the people had 
word of any shipwreck there. Here the three seekers heard 
that a little boat and a water-cask had been washed up five miles 
away, and it sounded as if this little boat might be the lancetta 
which Shelley and Williams had made together; but they 
forced themselves to hope that the bad weather might have 
induced their husbands to cast such things overboard. 

Trelawny saw them safely into their blank and empty home 
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and turned to his tasks. He hastened back to Leghorn; he 
ordered the Bolivar to cruise along the whole coast from Leg¬ 
horn to Nice; he sent more couriers in the same direction; and 
himself, with Roberts for companion, rode back and forth 
along those miles of green sandy shore beneath the splendid 
Apuan chain; they rode through Viareggio, and Forte dei 
Marmi and Massa, and back to Viareggio, searching the sand 
and the face of the sea. 


§ 

And meanwhile Shelley’s body was floating through the 
nights and into the bright early mornings, even as Harriet’s 
had floated; floating careless on the crests, and unconsidering 
in the troughs; beneath the burning, sun-stripped sky or the 
blue Mediterranean dusk. Silenced within that tossed and 
swaying shape was the young spirit which had swept the 
universe for images of love; quenched the voice which had 
sung 


The lightning is his slave . . . 

The tempest is his steed, he strides the air 
And the abyss shouts from her depth laid bare, 

Heaven, hast thou secrets? Man unveils me; I have none. 

It floated, drifting on. Creatures of the deep followed it and 
assaulted it; and the long rollers and harsh breakers helped in 
its undoing. And so the ruined body came to Viareggio. 
Irresolute, hindered, and lagging, it came in with the breakers, 
and rested at last. All along those miles of tinted sand the 
Tyrrhenian sea throws up a purple fringe of flotsam and weed 
and ship’s refuse; and among these lay Shelley. 
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T he body of Edward Williams came back to the mouth 
of the Serchio river where he and Shelley had delighted 
to ply their little boat. It was washed up by the surf 
near the fort at Bocca del Serchio—not at “Bocca Lericcio” as 
so many of the biographers, following Trelawny, assert. The 
body of the boy, Charles Vivian, came to the sands near Massa, 
some twenty kilometres to the north. It is often said, again 
following Trelawny, that Charles Vivian, Shelley’s young 
English servant and squire in death, was not found till three 
weeks later, but the evidence tells us that all these three 
travellers came ashore and ended their long sea-journeys within 
a few hours of one another. 

All the bodies were identified without great difficulty. 
Charles Vivian was yet in his blue and white striped trousers 
and cotton jacket; Williams had a black silk handkerchief, 
embroidered “E.E.W.” tied sailor fashion about his neck; and 
Shelley, long and slight, still wore his nankeen trousers and 
double breasted jacket, with the volume of Keats in its pocket. 
They were at first interred where the waves had washed them; 
and quicklime was their coverlet, under a weight of sand: the 
quarantine laws allowed no other course. Shelley lay in the 
State of Lucca, Williams in the State of Tuscany. 

In the archives of the State of Lucca is this document: a 
letter from the Governor of Viarcggio to the Secretary for 
Home and Foreign Affairs: 

“ Viareggio , 18 July, 1822. Your Excellency, It is my duty 
to inform you that this morning the rough seas threw up a 
corpse which had been partly consumed, which, after due 
inspection by the Tribunal in the interests of Public Health, 
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has been, buried on the shore, covered with quicklime in 
compliance with the Marine sanitary regulations. 

“We have no information regarding same, but it is thought 
likely to be one of the young Englishmen who are reported to 
have been drowned on the passage they undertook as far back 
as July 8th, in a small brig-shaped launch which left Leghorn 
for the Gulf of Spezia, the sea having thrown up the other body 
on the Tuscan shore. Your Excellency’s etc. G. P. Frediani. 

“P.S. A circumstance which confirms my idea that this 
must be one of the said Englishmen, is that an English book 
was discovered in the pocket of the double-breasted tweed 
jacket which he was wearing.’’ 

But Jane longed for her husband to be taken to England, 
and Mary knew that Shelley had always wished to lie near his 
child, William, in the Protestant cemetery at Rome of which 
he had sung in Adonais. “Adonais,” she said, “is not Keats’s 
elegy, it is his very own.” The legal obstacles to both these 
courses were high, but Trelawny, who had captained in his day 
more than one difficult essay against winds and men, now, for 
the sake of the women, took command of this onerous enter¬ 
prise, and drove it home. “After a variety of applications to the 
Lucchese and Tuscan Governments, and our Ambassador at 
Florence, I obtained, from the kindness and exertions of Mr. 
Dawkins, an order to the officer commanding the tower of 
Migliarino (near to which Lieutenant Williams had been cast, 
and buried in the sand) that the body should be at my disposal. 
I likewise obtained an order to the same effect to the com¬ 
mandant at Via Reggio, to deliver up the remains of Mr. 
Shelley, it having been decided by the friends of the parties 
that the bodies should be reduced to ashes by fire, as the readiest 
mode of conveying them to the places where the deceased 
would have wished to repose, as well as of removing all 
objections respecting the Quarantine Laws, which had been 
urged against their disinterment.” 

They burned the body of Williams on August 15th; and 
on the next day Shelley’s. “I got a furnace made at Leghorn 
of iron bars and strong sheet iron, supported on a stand,” 
says Trelawny with the sad simplicity which the touch of 
Shelley’s hand so often imposes on him, “and I laid in a stock 
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of fuel, and such things as were said to be used by Shelley’s 
much loved Hellenes on their funeral pyres.” The fuel was 
largely pinewood logs; the other things were frankincense, 
wine, oil, honey, and salt. For the housing of his friend’s ashes 
he caused small boxes to be made of oak, lined with black 
velvet and surmounted with a plate of brass on which was told 
in Latin their names, age, and country, and their loss by ship¬ 
wreck. 

And on the morning of August 16th, a morning of full 
summer brilliance with a sea of dancing light and a sun-filled 
sky, Trelawny and a friend, Captain Shenley, were rowed 
along the shore by Viareggio to the place in the sand where 
three white wands marked Shelley’s bed. Byron came in his 
carriage, with Leigh Hunt; and a guard of two mounted 
dragoons and four foot soldiers arrived to keep at a distance 
the crgwding sightseers from the inshore villages and the little 
port near-by. The pinewood fuel which Trelawny had sent 
was there on the shore, but the soldiers and helpers collected 
additional fuel from a wind-blown pineta close at hand, and 
from the spars and planks and splintered wood thrown up by 
the sea. The men from the Health Office began to dig. 

When they had uncovered the remains, they laid them on 
the pyre, and Trelawny covered them with green branches. 

There was nothing beautiful about the burning of Shelley’s 
ravaged and pillaged body except the mountains and the sea, 
and the love of his friends, and the memory of the Greeks. 
“They carried forth the brave Hector with tears and laid his 
body on the pyre and set fire to the wood. They quenched the 
pyre with sparkling wine, and Hector’s brothers and comrades 
in arms collected his white bones and put them in a golden 
chest.” So ends the Iliad. The setting of the scene was worthy 
indeed: the mountains of the Apuan chain standing like an 
endless silent crowd along the green plain, level as an arena 
floor; the dark and silent pinewoods creeping close on either 
side, as if they too would watch these strange and solemn 
movements on the sands; the sea at its daily play along the 
wide shore, calmly, idly, untroubled by its guilt. Trelawny 
applied the fire; the resinous wood burned furiously; they cast 
the incense, oil, wine, and salt among the flames which there- 
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upon sprang up yellow and sparkling and brilliant even beneath 
that brilliant sun. As he made these oblations, Trelawny said: 
“I restore to nature, through fire, the elements of which this 
rnan was composed, earth, air, and water; everything is 
changed, but not annihilated; he is now a portion of that which 
he worshipped”; unconsciously—or was it unconscious in 
Trelawny, that lover and student of Shelley’s verse?—para¬ 
phrasing the words of Adottais. ‘‘He is made one with Nature. 
There is heard His voice in all her music.... He is a portion of 
the loveliness Which once he made more lovely.” 

Let Leigh Hunt take up the tale from Trelawny. “Lord 
Byron wandered away from the spectacle, and did not see it. 
I remained inside the carriage, now looking on, now drawing 
back with feelings that were not to be witnessed. None of the 
mourners, however, refused themselves the little comfort of 
supposing that lovers of books and antiquity like Shelley and 
his companion, Shelley in particular with his Greek enthusiasm, 
would not have been sorry to foresee this part of their fate. 
Among the materials for burning, as many of the gracefuller 
and more classical articles as could be procured'—frankincense, 
wine, etc.—were not forgotten; and to these Keats’s volume 
was added. I had told him to keep it till he gave it me with his 
own hands. So I would not have it from any other. The 
beauty of the flame arising from the funeral pile was extraord¬ 
inary. The flame of the fire bore away towards heaven in 
vigorous amplitude, waving and quivering with a brightness of 
inconceivable beauty. It seemed as though it contained the 
glassy essence of vitality.” 

And while Leigh Hunt watched or turned away, and Byron, 
unable to bear the scene, suddenly flung into the sea and swam 
to the waiting Bolivar, Trelawny faced the flames steadfastly, 
and fed them at need. After a time, a very long time, nothing 
remained but ashes and bones, burned to white cinders, and 
Shelley’s heart which, in Byron’s words, “would not take the 
flame.” On long poles they carried the furnace to be cooled in 
the sea, and Trelawny, seeing Shelley’s heart among the 
smouldering embers, sprinkled it with water and took it in his 
hand—which, however, it badly burned. He had some idea of 
keeping it for himself or giving it to Mary. He kept it apart. 
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The ashes and bones of Shelley, with the ashes of Keats’s last 
poems mingled among them, he placed in the oaken casket 
and carried aboard the Bolivar. There, as the ship bore silently 
back to Leghorn, he began to write, with the casket beside him, 
his first and probably best and truest account of these events, 
heading it simply, Shelley Viareggio. 

§ 

From Leghorn he made the short journey to Pisa and 
climbed to that upper floor of the Tre Palazzi, to which the 
women had hastily returned from the now haunted house at 
Lerici. He told them of the ceremonial burning, stressing only 
what was beautiful, nothing of what was painful; and he 
offered Shelley’s heart to Mary. She shuddered away from it 
that dar, but later desired it; and it was obtained for her from 
Leigh Hunt who had begged it from Trelawny and was loth to 
surrender it. Thirty years afterwards, she having died, and the 
people searching among her effects, it was found—now no 
more than browned dust and withered leaves—in a copy of the 
old Pisa edition of Adonais, at the page which says, “ ’Tis 
Death is dead, not he.” 
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The Pyramid 


T rblawny consigned the box containing the ashes to a 
Mr. Grant in Leghorn, who sent it to Mr. Freeborn, the 
British consular agent in Rome, with a request that he 
should hold it till Trelawny could come to him; and this is 
what happened to it. Mr. Freeborn was a wine merchant, and 
his residence was in the Via Condotti, opposite the Spanish 
Steps, so that for some months the ashes of Shelley rested in a 
house only a little way from the house in which Keats died. To¬ 
wards the end of that year an English clergyman visiting Rome, 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, called on Mr. Freeborn who, as act¬ 
ing consul, was always ready with kind offices for his com¬ 
patriots on business or holiday. In her valuable book, Shelley 
and His Friends in Italy, Mrs. Rossetti Angeli gave to the world a 
document dictated in his old age by Mr. Burgess. In this he 
states: “Seeing some outward signs of an ecclesiastic in me, he 
(Mr. Freeborn) expressed his happiness that a clergyman had 
arrived as he wished to communicate to me a matter which had 
given him much anxiety, and he asked me to ‘walk this way.’ 
I followed my guide down steps to his wine cellar and pointing 
out a square wooden box painted chestnut ingrained he said, 
‘I have been waiting some time for a clergyman to come and 
I want you to bury that box.’ Upon enquiring what the box 
might contain Mr. Freeborn in a business-like tone replied, 
‘Mr. Shelley’s ashes, sir.’ Having consulted with a clergyman 
whom I met in Rome we considered that as the people in 
Rome had knowledge of the facts of the death of Shelley, and 
as various speculations were afloat on the kind of burial he 
should have, and as absurd conjectures were noised about, it 
would be more prudent on our part to put an end to all 
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sensational rumours and inter the remains in the cemetery in 
the usual way. 

“The box was put into a coffin of ordinary size and shape 
and at an early hour of the day was taken through the streets 
of Rome followed by two English clergymen who had never 
seen the deceased and only knew that he was a great poet and 
a British subject and had expressed an earnest desire to be 
interred in a Protestant Christian burial place where his son’s 
remains were already laid.” 

The old clergyman, though telling the story fifty years 
afterwards, says nothing of the abuse he received for giving 
honourable burial to so infamous an atheist and so disreputable 
a character as Shelley. 

Of the eight kindly and tolerant persons, ready to stand by 
Shelley’s graveside and represent his countrymen, one was a 
younj^ man, just twenty-eight years old, Joseph Severn; and 
who can doubt that when the ceremony was done he wandered 
to that other grave in the corner between the pyramid and the 
ilex trees. The stone was not yet in position. 

So from the sands of Viareggio the ashes of Shelley had come 
to a grave near Keats. “What Adonais is why fear we to 
become?” 

The day was the 21st January, 1823, twenty-three months 
after Keats’s death. During those two years, a further portion 
of the Meadows of the Roman People had been added to the 
old cemetery and enclosed within walls, the fourth wall being 
the ancient, mouldering Aurelian wall of Rome. As can be 
seen from the engraving of James Hakewell’sjncture, published 
in 1820, the green meadow sloped up to these ruined fortifica¬ 
tions with their bastion towers. Shelley was only the third to 
be laid in the new enclosed portion of the field. The third 
entry in the register of burials says; 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Died drowned at sea the 8 th of July, 1822 
His ashes buried on the 21st of January, 1823 
In the morning at 17 o’clock 

But when at last Trelawny came, in March of that year, 
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he found Shelley’s grave among five or six others. To Mary 
he wrote that he had found “the ashes of my noble Shelley 
mingled in a heap with five or six common vagabonds,” 
and this, to him, seemed no worthy place for one whom 
he regarded as superior to ordinary men—one of whom, 
even fifty six years later, he was to write, “He was of a rare 
variety of the human species. I have met men similar to Byron, 
but never to Shelley. ’ And, besides, he had another plan, 
which he told to few. 

He looked up the slope at the time-dilapidated Roman wall 
and saw that the new party-wall between the two portions of 
the cemetery ran up to the first bastion tower, but that the 
second was within the cemetery, forming part of its southern 
wall. Like all its sisters this tower was a ruin, its interior ex¬ 
posed and the daylight shining through its ancient fire-slits. 
He walked up to it, pondered it, and came to a decision. 
What he did it would be amiss to tell in other than his own 
words. Unlike many of his tales they are wholly true, and 
they have something of the sad dignity which Shelley always 
asks of him. But observe that by the “two buttresses” he 
means the two side walls of the fallen tower. 

“When I reached Rome Freeborn told me that to quiet the 
authorities he had been obliged to inter the ashes with the 
usual ceremonies in the Protestant burying place. When I 
came to examine the ground with a man who had the custody 
of it I found Shelley’s grave amid a cluster of others. The old 
Roman wall partly enclosed the place, and there was a niche 
in the wall formed by two buttresses—immediately under an 
ancient pyramid, said to be the tomb of Caius Cestius. There 
were no graves near it at that time. This suited my taste, so I 
purchased the recess, and sufficient space for planting a row 
of the Italian upright cypresses. Without more ado, masons 
were hired and two tombs built in the recess. In one of these, 
when completed, I deposited the box, with Shelley’s ashes, 
and covered it with solid stone inscribed with a Latin epitaph, 
written by Leigh Hunt—” the only Latin words of Hunt’s, 
however, that were inscribed were Cor Cordium, “Heart of 
Hearts.” “To which,” continues Trelawny, “I added three 
lines from Shelley’s favourite play, The Tempest: 
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Nothing of him that doth fade ' 

But doth suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

“The other tomb, built merely to fill up the recess, was 
likewise covered in the same way—but blank without as 
within. I planted eight seedling cypresses. When I last saw 
them, in 1844, the seven which remained were about thirty- 
five feet in height. I added flowers as well. The ground which 
I had purchased I enclosed, and so ended my task.’* 

Merely to fill up the recess?—not for that only, for, though 
only a young man of thirty, with a body as hard, and taut 
with life, as ever youth enjoyed, he had built the other tomb 
for another purpose. Trelawny, all through life had a tendency 
to self-dramatisation and some of this motive may have been 
present now, but it would be harsh indeed to disallow that, if 
so, it was largely swallowed up in the love which had so 
shaken and possessed him. To Claire, whom he came also to 
love—though in the ordinary way of a hot-blooded man, and 
with none of this unaccustomed humility—he reported what 
he had done. “I have placed his ashes in a beautiful and lonely 
spot, apart from all base and worldly remains, for I would not 
have them mingled. He was alone in the world, and so are his 
mortal remains. By his side I am fixing a grave and tomb for 
myself, and if possible, there will I He. Of all the human 
beings I have met I think him the most estimable, and would 
be near him hereafter.” And to Mary: “I have just planted six 
young cypresses and four laurels in front of the recess you see, 
by the enclosed drawing—formed by two projecting slabs of 
the old ruin. My own stone is placed on the left hand. I have 
likewise dug my grave, so that when I die, there is only to 
lift my coverlet and roll me into it.” 

His task ended, Trelawny came away, and with his departure 
our task is nearly ended too. Now in this city of world- 
conquerors, by the ancient pyramid, He our two young con¬ 
querors, John Keats of London and Percy Shelley of the Sussex 
fields, whose swords were of rarer metal, but whose shields 
were weak. Shelley lies caught and embraced by the very 
walls of this capital of the emperors, kings, and priests. 
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§ 

Who then was Cestius— 

Hardy’s words, incised like words on a coarse-hewn stone— 
And what is he to me? 

Amid thick thoughts and memories multitudinous 
One thought alone brings he. 

I can recall no word 
Of anything he did: 

For me he is a man who died and was interred 
To leave a pyramid. 

Say then he lived and died 
That stones which bear his name 
Should mark through Time where two immortal shades'abide: 
It is an ample fame. 

§ 

The Pisa Gang broke up. Trelawny wrote: “Friendship is 
dead to me; nothing is left to me but its memory. The fine 
spirit that had animated us and held us together was gone. 
Left to our own devices, we degenerated apace.” Some of 
them went to Genoa: Byron and Mary and Leigh Hunt. 
The Liberal, the journal which was to have been edited by 
Leigh Hunt, Byron and Shelley, lasted for four issues, and 
expired. Sometimes Byron was rude to Leigh Hunt and 
rebuffed him; and then Leigh Hunt, as he tells us in his Lord 
Byron, “would walk about the stony alleys, thinking of Mr. 
Shelley.” Jane Williams and her children went to England, 
where five years afterwards she married, happily if not legally, 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg. Soon, in July 1823, Trelawny and 
Byron went together to fight for Greece. 

“So ended my task.” So it ended for the time being; for the 
span, in fact, of more than half a hundred years. During that 
half-century Trelawny fought, wandered, voyaged, farmed, 
and became for a time a radical politician, believing all that 
Shelley believed, but fighting for the oppressed with fierceness 
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rather than gentleness. Often in the latter part of. those fifty 
and more years people would visit the graves of Keats and 
Shelley, both famous at last, and be surprised by the flat marble 
slab at the side of Shelley’s tomb, which was an exact counter¬ 
part of his stone, but blank and nameless. Even the direttore 
of the cemetery in these later times, Signor Trucci, did not 
know what to make of it. But one day, in December 1880, 
he received a letter from a stranger. In this letter (I quote 
Signor Trucci’s own words) “the writer said he was the 
owner of the plot of ground by the grave of Shelley and that as 
he was now an old man and could not expect to live much 
longer, he thought it was time for him to prepare his grave. 
He gave me an idea of the measurements of the box that 
woidd contain his ashes, and he enclosed also an inscription 
requesting that it should be carved on the marble tombstone 
already in place.” 

Need we say that the inscription was some words of Shelley’s? 

These are two friends whose lives were undivided; 

So let their memory be now they have glided 
Under the grave; let not their bones be parted. 

For their two hearts in life were single-hearted. 

And a day in October of the next year, 1881, an English 
lady, a Miss Taylor, who had been Trelawny’s housekeeper in 
his last few years, came to Signor Trucci at the cemetery with 
a little walnut box, saying that it contained his correspondent’s 
ashes. All that the stranger in his letter had asked of Signor 
Trucci was then done for him. His ashes were laid among the 
cypresses, which were now very tall. 1 

You may have seen the picture, life-sized and faithful, of 
the aged Trelawny in the Tate Gallery, where he is the model 
for the old, seated, day-dreaming mariner in Millais’ The North- 
West Passage. It was this old man in his pilot-jacket, with the 
strong features, seamed countenance, and rough, square beard, 
who in his ninetieth year came to lie beside a friend whom he 
had known for six months, when they were both young and 
under thirty. It was 1881, the same year as Severn was laid 
beside Keats. 
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Trelawny was the fifth and last of those in our story to come 
to the Roman cemetery. 

Of this coming of Trelawny to Shelley’s side Swinburne 
sang in his own unmistakeable strains: 

World-wide liberty’s life-long lover, 

Lover no less of the strength of song, 

Sea-king, swordsman, hater of wrong, 

Over thy dust that the dust shall cover 
Comes my song as a bird to hover, 

Borne of its win as of wings along. 

Heart of hearts, art thou moved not, hearing 
Surely, if hearts of the dead may hear, 

Whose true heart it is now draws near? 

Surely the sense of it thrills thee, cheering * 
Darkness and death with the news now nearing— 
Shelley, Trelawny rejoins thee here. 

§ 

Perhaps, Shelley being the youth we have described, we 
should say one word, before closing the record, of two other 
friends whom he had loved. 

When Trelawny was equipping himself for Greece, he set out 
for Genoa and, finding himself near the Bay of Lerici, could 
not forbear to visit a place so “associated with memories.” 
He took the familiar road, found a lodging for the night at 
Lerici, and then, in the first light of evening, walked along 
the strand and between the rocks to the Casa Magni, now 
empty and desolate. No loud call to-day. “Ship Shelley! 
Ahoy!” He opened the door within its arched portico that he 
might wander about the remembered rooms; and there on the 
shelving mud floor, dismasted, lay Shelley’s smaller boat, the 
“boat on the Serchio.” He stood looking at it and recalling— 
he who had a poet’s mind and could always quote almost 
everything Shelley wrote—the opening lines of that poem. 
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Our boat is asleep on Serchio’s stream, 

Its sails are folded like thoughts in a dream ... 

’ds sleeping fast, 

Like a beast, unconscious of its tether. 

The other boat, the Don Juan, was found on the sea’s bottom 
offViareggio, fifteen miles—not two, as some say—from land. 
Trelawny, one of whose frailties it was to assert that he had 
been the originating spirit in all things to do with Shelley, 
stated in his Recollections, “I dispatched two large feluccas, 
with ground-tackling to drag for Shelley’s foundered boat. 
This was done for five or six days, and they succeeded in 
finding her, but failed in getting her up. I then wrote to my 
friend, Captain Roberts, who was still at Genoa, asking him 
to complete the business.” The very careful researches of 
Signor Guido Biagi in 1890, however, seem to establish that 
the boat was found by the nets of fishermen. Anyhow, 
Captain Roberts in September 1822 sent off a letter to Tre¬ 
lawny, and, hearty, business-like, unpoetical sailor as he was, 
did not perceive that its first sentence would have for those 
of us who read it now the quality of poetry. “We have got 
fast hold of Shelley’s boat.” 

The boat was raised, brought into Leghorn, and there sold 
at auction. She changed hands more than once and in 1827 
was bought by the officers of the 51st Regiment stationed on 
the island of Zante during that war for Greek Independence 
which had won the hearts of Byron, Shelley, and Trelawny. 
They paid fifty pounds for her, which was thirty less than 
Shelley had paid to Captain Dan Roberts, her builder. They 
used her for sailing across to the coast of the Morea or for 
cruising among the Greek islands. But one night, having 
moored her securely, as they hoped, they left her in the care of 
a private soldier, and this soldier, sitting where once Shelley 
sat, beneath the warm Mediterranean night, grew weary of his 
loneliness and slipped ashore to enjoy a drinking bout in the 
taverns. And while he was away, the wind mounted— 
mounted to a gale, and the vessel, left untended, snatched 
itself from its moorings and found its way to the open sea. / 
Running before the wind, an empty thing—unless, perhaps, 
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some invisible and inimical spirit, which had visited it once 
before, was at its helm again—it dashed itself and broke itself 
on a lee shore. And Mary’s last words, about the Don Juan 
are: “Her shattered planks now lie rotting on the shore of 
one of the Ionian islands.” 
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WENTWORTH PLACE 
(now known as Keats House, Hampstead) 
in 1815-1820 

In the winter of 1951-52 Wentworth Place, after some 
damage by bombing, was entirely overhauled, restored, and* 
redecorated. As a result of stripping all the walls, certain facts 
were revealed, for the first time in a hundred years, as to the 
changes which had been made to the house since the days 
when Charles Brown and Charles Dilke built it, and Brown 
and Keats and the Brawne family lived in it. These facts 
seemed to me of some interest to Keats students, and to visitors 
to the house, so with the consent of the Hampstead Borough 
Public Libraries Committee, who are the responsible governors, 
I asked the architect in charge of the works, Mr. Alan Reed, 
B.A., A.R.I.B.A., to write me a brief description of the house 
as he imagined it to be in 1815, and to illustrate it with his 
ground plans. This he most kindly consented to do, and I am 
happy to be able to submit his report and plans herewith; 

Although it appears to be one house, it is well known that 
Wentworth Place was built as a pair of semi-detached houses 
during the Winter of 1815-16 by two friends of Keats, Charles 
Brown and Charles Wentworth Dilke. 

The building, which is typical of many similar houses in the 
neighbourhood, was substantially constructed, having basement 
kitchens, ground-floor reception rooms, and bedrooms on the 
first floor. 

In 1838, Wentworth Place was acquired by the actress, Miss 
Chester, Court Reader to George IV, who not only united the 
houses by cutting through the party wall but added the large 
drawing-room on the East side using the front door to the Brown 
house for making the connection. This much has always been 
known but during repairs and redecoration it has been possible 
to trace clearly the numerous other internal alterations made at 
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the same time and thus to reconstruct with reasonable accuracy 
the condition of the house when Keats lived there with Brown. 

It is certain that the two houses were quite separate on all floors, 
each having a small entrance hall at ground-floor level, with 
staircase leading up to the bedrooms and down to the basement. 
The Dilke (Brawne) staircase remains as the staircase of the 
present house, the Brown staircase was entirely removed by Miss 
Chester, and the floors filled in, but from marks on the floors and 
walls it has been possible to determine its form with certainty. 

Immediately on entering the Brown entrance hall there were 
doors to the left (Keats’s Sitting Room) and right (Brown’s 
Sitting Room); having removed the staircase, Miss Chester 
moved these two doors to their present position nearer the centre 
of the house. The two ground-floor rooms of Dilke’s house were 
not united as at present and each had a door opening off the hall; 
one of these doors Miss Chester blocked, the other she moved 
nearer the centre of the house. 

The partition forming the whole side of Keats’s bedroom was 
removed and the room enlarged by taking in the first-floor 
landing. This was probably done after Miss Chester’s tenancy; 
there is evidence in the floor that the landing space was used as 
such after the removal of the Brown staircase and before the 
removal of the partition to Keats’s bedroom. 

The fittings of the house are substantially as existing in Keats’s 
time, all the mantelpieces and fire grates are original as are the 
six panelled doors in their reeded surrounds. In each case Miss 
Chester moved the doors and surrounds to their new positions. 

Areas of paint on the shutters of the rooms have been carefully 
removed, and they show that the rooms have been redecorated 
some seven or eight times and that the woodwork was originally 
grained light oak. 

(Signed) Alan Reed 

B.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
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